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Trends  in  Planning  in  the  United  States:  1935 

By  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  article 
is  abstracted  from  Mr.  Buttenheim's  sixth 
annual  lecture  on  Planning  Trends,  de- 
livered January  15,  1936,  at  the  Harvard 
University  School  of  City  Planning. 
Among  the  trends  discussed  in  the  lecture 
which  cannot  be  covered  within  the  space 
limits  of  this  abstract  were  Housing  and 
Slum  Reclamation  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

STATE  PLANNING 

ESPECIALLY  noteworthy  is 
the  growing  strength  and  im- 
portance of  the  state  planning 
movement  which  resulted  from  the 
creation  of  the  National  Planning 
Board  in  July,  1933.  So  effective 
has  been  the  cooperation  given  and 
received  by  that  Board  and  its  suc- 
cessors, the  National  Resources 
Board  and  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  that  before  1935  had 
ended  46  state  planning  bodies  had 
been  formed,  and  32  of  these  groups 
had  been  set  up  by  legislative  enact- 
ment as  permanent  Planning  Boards 
in  their  respective  commonwealths. 
While  many  States  are  shown  to 
have  problems  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, their  more  serious  problems, 
according  to  the  report  on  "State 
Planning"  (dated  June,  1935,  and 
released  in  November,  1935)  are 
those  that  they  have  in  common. 
The  methods  and  technique  of  plan- 
ning developed  have  been  an  exten- 
sion and  expansion  of  the  survey 
and  planning  work  of  city  and 


county  planning  boards  and  of  the 
research  and  planning  activities  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies,  usually 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  uni- 
versities. 

Indicative  of  the  activities  of  the 
46  State  Planning  Boards  is  the 
following  list  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  selecting  items  for  which  in 
many  cases  similar  studies  or  ac- 
tivities are  being  urged  or  conducted 
by  the  Boards  of  several  States: 


Agricultural  Land  Use 
Advisory  Service 
Building  Construction 
Creation  of  County  and  Local  Boards 
County  Zoning 

County  and  Municipal  Planning 
Dissemination  of  Information 
Education 
Forests 

Federally  Owned  Lands 
Garbage  Disposal 
Grade  Crossings 
Highway  Construction 
•  Highway  Beauty  and  Safety 
Housing 

Industry  and  Agriculture 
Land  Use 
Libraries 

Maps,  Charts,  etc. 
Natural  Resources 
Public  Works 
Public  Institutions 
Preparation  of  Projects 
Population  Trends 
Power 

Public  Welfare 
Public  Health 
Parks  and  Playgrounds 
Population 
Recreation 
Resettlement 
Rural  Electrification 
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Recreational  Lands 

Stream  Pollution 

Soil  Erosion 

State  Capitol  Group 

Schools 

Street  Widths 

Transportation 

Traffic 

Water  Resources 

Water  Conservation 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

Among  the  many  tasks  which  the 
State  Planning  Boards  have  tackled 
during  the  past  year,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  has  been  to  determine 
the  proper  scope  and  wisest  trends 
for  their  future  activities.  Obvi- 
ously, each  Board  cannot  hope  to 
occupy  with  effective  results  all  or 
even  most  of  the  forty-odd  fields  of 
activity  just  listed. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING 

The  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  was  ten  years  old  before 
Regional  Planning  appeared  in  its 
program  as  an  annual  meeting  sub- 
ject. At  the  Conference  held  at 
Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo  in  that 
tenth  anniversary  year — 1919 — the 
opening  paper  on  "Regional  and 
Town  Planning"  was  presented  by 
Thomas  Adams,  then  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Adviser  of  the 
Canadian  Government. 

Regional  planning  had,  of  course, 
been  discussed  and  some  progress 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  earlier  years,  the  Boston  Metro- 
politan Park  District  having  been 
organized  as  early  as  1893.  As  the 
term  regional  planning  was  under- 
stood in  1919  and  during  the  follow- 
ing decade,  it  involved  the  planning 
of  metropolitan  areas.  Such  areas 
might  penetrate  two  or  more  States, 
but  they  did  not  embrace  groups  of 


entire  States.  A  more  recent  trend, 
which  was  given  much  emphasis  in 
1935,  has  been  the  enlargement  of 
planning  areas  beyond  the  city  or 
the  metropolitan  region  and  their 
decentralization  as  related  to  na- 
tional planning,  so  as  to  cover  all  or 
large  parts  of  several  contiguous 
States.  Indicative  of  this  trend  are 
the  New  England  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, organized  by  the  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Board  and  the  respective 
State  Planning  Boards  in  those 
regions,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  set  up  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. In  December,  1935,  this  trend 
toward  large-scale  regional  planning 
received  further  impetus  from  the 
publication  of  a  National  Resources 
Committee  report  on  Regional  Fac- 
tors in  National  Development  and 
Planning. 

From  some  of  the  newspaper  com- 
ments and  political  oratory  which 
greeted  this  report,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  we  were  threatened  with 
the  carving-up  of  the  United  States 
into  twelve  or  some  other  number 
of  autonomous  principalities.  The 
Committee's  report,  however,  speci- 
fically pointed  out  that  "not  Balkan- 
ization  of  America"  was  contem- 
plated, but  cooperative  use  of  State 
and  Federal  powers  on  a  sub-na- 
tional basis  to  attack  planning 
problems  involving  more  than  one 
State. 

This  report  on  Regional  Factors 
shows  the  inadequacy  of  state 
powers  to  meet  pressing  problems 
of  water  use  and  control,  land  use, 
erosion  and  mineral  policies  over- 
lapping state  lines.  Among  the 
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principal   recommendations   of  the 
Committee  are: 

(1)  Continued    support    by    the 
Federal  Government  of  state  plan- 
ning; 

(2)  The  establishment  as  needed 
of   regional    planning    commissions 
like  those  in  New  England  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest; 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  further 
use    of   interstate    compacts    as   a 
means  of  solving  regional  problems 
wherever  this  is  feasible; 

(4)  Consideration  of  the  advan- 
tages  of  Federal    authorities  of  a 
regional-functional  nature,  such  as 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as 
a  means  of  dealing  with  some  types 
of  sub-national  problems; 

(5)  The    adoption    of  a   general 
policy  that  comprehensive  planning 
should    precede    development    pro- 
grams; 

(6)  The  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent advisory  National  Planning 
Board   responsible  directly  to  the 
President  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of    preparing    plans    and    general 
policies,  stimulating  and  encourag- 
ing regional  and  state  planning,  and 
advising  the  President  on  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  planned 
proposals; 

(7)  The  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent National  Development  Ad- 
ministration based  upon  the  powers, 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Emer- 
gency   Administration     of    Public 
Works,  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, the  Allotment  Committee, 
and  the  Federal  Employment  Stabil- 
ization Office. 

Regions  for  planning  in  the  United 
States  can  have  no  hard  and  fast 
boundaries,  according  to  a  report  to 
the  National  Resources  Committee 


of  a  technical  sub-committee  on 
regional  planning.  In  discussing  the 
selection  of  centers,  or  what  the 
newspapers  have  called  "capitals"  of 
the  regions,  the  report  says  in  part: 
"Out  of  all  the  considerations 
entering  into  the  problems  of  organ- 
izing for  regional  planning,  certain 
criteria  emerge  as  most  important  in 
the  selection  of  the  points  at  which 
regional  planning  offices  may  be 
established.  The  actual  selection 
will  probably  result  from  a  combi- 
nation of  fortuitous  circumstances 
and  rational  application  of  the 
criteria.  When  the  state  and  Federal 
and  unofficial  groups  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  country  decide  that 
the  time  is  ripe  to  begin  regional 
planning,  assistance  can  be  given  in 
determining  the  generalized  region 
with  which  the  planning  may  be 
identified,  the  States  to  be  repre- 
sented, the  functions  and  functional 
areas  to  be  treated  in  the  coordinate 
planning,  and  the  selection  of  the 
location  for  the  headquarters,  based 
upon  the  preceding  factors,  upon 
accessibility  and  convenience,  and 
upon  the  acceptability  of  the  center 
for  collaborative  planning.  If  the 
regional  planning  be  initiated  in 
Washington,  the  same  criteria  may 
be  applied." 

INTERSTATE  COMPACTS 

In  the  important  field  where  the 
planner  must  cooperate  with  the 
political  scientist,  a  definite  recent 
trend  has  recognized  the  possibilities 
of  the  interstate  compact.  This 
device  for  the  creation  of  what  have 
been  called,  more  picturesquely  than 
accurately,  "little  Americas,"  ap- 
pears to  stand  on  firm  constitu- 
tional grounds.  The  Constitution  of 
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the  United  States  provides  that 
"No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation,"  and  "no 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  enter  into  any  agreement 
or  compact  with  another  State." 
This  negative  wording  has  from  the 
earliest  days  of  our  history  been  held 
to  be  a  positive  authorization  for  a 
State  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  another  State,  provided  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  obtained. 

In  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee's report  of  December,  1935, 
on  Regional  Factors  in  National 
Planning  and  Development,  two 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  agreements  among  the  States, 
and  to  a  discussion  of  their  possibil- 
ities in  the  field  of  planning  and 
public  works. 

COUNTY  PLANNING  AND  ZONING 

Closely  related  to  the  trends  in 
regional  planning  is  the  progress 
in  county  zoning.  As  Walter  H. 
Blucher,  Executive  Director,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
stated  in  the  Society's  Bulletin 
No.  26: 

"During  the  past  year,  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Michigan 
(among  others)  have  adopted  county 
zoning  legislation.  In  addition  to 
those  States  a  number  of  others  (in- 
cluding Wisconsin,  California,  Mary- 
land, Illinois,  Mississippi,  Georgia, 
Virginia  and  Washington)  have 
county  planning  and/or  county 
zoning  legislation." 

According  to  a  discussion  of 
County  Zoning  in  the  Wisconsin 
Taxpayer  for  November  15,  1935, 
about  five  million  acres  of  land  in 
twenty  northern  Wisconsin  counties 


have  been  placed  in  restricted  land 
use  areas  by  county  zoning  ordi- 
nance. The  work  has  been  accom- 
plished during  a  two-year  period 
from  July,  1933  to  July,  1935,  and 
restricts  the  use  of  about  38  per  cent 
of  the  land  area  in  twenty  counties. 
Ten  other  Wisconsin  counties  were 
reported  to  be  studying  the  adoption 
or  amendment  of  such  zoning  or- 
dinances. 

Charles  B.  Bennett,  City  Planning 
Engineer  of  Milwaukee,  reports: 
"A  new  piece  of  legislation  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature  broadens  the 
county's  zoning  power  to  permit  the 
zoning  of  unincorporated  areas  for 
height  and  bulk  as  well  as  use.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Statute  was 
also  amended  to  permit  the  county 
to  especially  zone  areas  contiguous 
to  natural  water  courses.  It  is  this 
latter  amendment  that  I  think  adds 
something  really  new  to  county 
planning.  .  .  .  The  county  may 
adopt  an  official  map  which  shall 
show  thereon  the  natural  water 
courses  which  may  be  restricted. 
Such  a  map  will  be  of  immeasurable 
value  to  subdividers  of  lands  and 
various  municipal  agencies  in  plan- 
ning the  location  of  storm  sewers, 
highways,  etc." 

In  county  planning  legislation 
New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  States  to 
take  an  important  forward  step  last 
year.  Under  Chapter  251  of  the 
laws  of  1935,  each  county  may  ap- 
point a  planning  board,  or  a  county 
or  municipality  may  combine  with 
one  or  more  adjoining  counties  or 
municipalities  to  form  a  regional 
planning  board.  Comprehensive 
plans  prepared  by  the  County  Plan- 
ning Board  may  be  adopted  in  whole 
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or  in  part  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  county.  The  governing  body 
may  then  establish  an  official  county 
plan  or  map  incorporating  in  it  such 
features  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
as  they  may  see  fit.  The  official  map 
or  plan  then  becomes  an  official 
document  and  is  deemed  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  governing  body  and 
the  several  county  departments.  It 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  change  by 
the  governing  body  of  the  county. 

The  New  Jersey  Act  provides 
further  that  local  authorities  shall 
submit  proposed  plats  to  the  county 
planning  boards  for  report.  This 
offers  a  remedy  for  a  serious  weak- 
ness in  land  subdivision  control  pro- 
cedure in  New  Jersey.  Heretofore, 
there  had  been  a  lack  of  any  plan- 
ning supervision  of  land  platting 
activity  in  municipal  areas  where 
local  planning  boards  were  non- 
existent. The  new  county  planning 
law  gives  county  planning  boards 
the  authority  to  review  all  land  sub- 
division plats,  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdiction,  prior  to  local 
approval  of,  and  the  recording  of, 
plat  maps. 

MODERNIZATION  OF  URBAN  ZONING 
ORDINANCES 

As  an  aid  to  the  replanning  and 
rebuilding  of  our  cities,  and  as  a 
preventive  of  further  needless  con- 
gestion, our  zoning  ordinances  need 
drastic  revision.  A  definite  trend  of 
professional  and  public  thinking  in 
that  direction  can  be  optimistically 
recorded. 

A  study  is  now  under  way  in  New 
York,  by  a  committee  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  City  Planning  and  the  Housing 


Committee  of  the  City  Club,  which 
is  endeavoring  to  develop  a  simple 
formula  for  an  amendment  to  the 
zoning  regulations  which  would  so 
limit  the  bulk  of  buildings  and  the 
density  of  population  as  to  prevent 
in  future  the  degree  of  congestion 
now  legally  allowable. 

The  various  state  leagues  of  muni- 
cipalities are  becoming  increasingly 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  rezoning. 
At  the  1935  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  Other  Municipal  Officials  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  which  urged  that  each  city 
and  village  study  its  zoning  regula- 
tions and  make  such  revision  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  necessary; 
also  to  enact  or  revise  existing  regu- 
lations for  the  development  of  un- 
developed areas  within  their  muni- 
cipal limits  so  as  to  prevent  in  the 
future  unsound  speculation  in  real 
estate. 

A  MAJOR  TREND  PREDICTED 

That  the  transformation  of  the 
nation's  cities  will  be  a  major  task 
and  achievement  of  the  next  gener- 
ation is  the  optimistic  forecast  of 
Louis  LaBeaume,  of  St.  Louis,  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  A  substantial  up- 
swing, avoiding  the  speculative  ex- 
cesses of  the  1920's  and  shaped  by 
sound  principles  of  city  planning, 
will,  Mr.  LaBeaume  foresees,  em- 
brace vast  modernization  and  re- 
habilitation operations  as  well  as 
the  erection  of  new  homes  and 
Federal,  state,  municipal,  commer- 
cial and  institutional  structures. 

Evidence  accumulates  of  a  grow- 
ing trend  in  this  direction  in  the 
thinking,  not  only  of  architects,  but 
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of  planners,  realtors,  economists  and 
business  leaders.  To  give  intelligent 
impetus  to  this  trend  is  one  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  1936.  Whereas  some 
of  the  pre-depression  city  plans  can 
justly  be  criticized  as  having  been 
too  grandiose  and  impractical,  we 
need  the  impetus  just  suggested  to 
prevent  some  of  our  post-depression 
plans  from  being  too  petty  and  par- 
simonious. It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  planning  and  public 
spending  of  the  wrong  kind  may 
cause  slums  and  blighted  districts, 
just  as  surely  as  wise  planning  and 
spending  may  prevent  or  reclaim 
them. 

"GREENBELT"  COMMUNITIES 

Unless  prevented  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  oft- 
urged  building  in  America  of  several 
suburban  communities  planned 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
English  garden  cities  of  Letchworth 
and  Welwyn,  now  seems  assured. 

Establishment  of  four  "greenbelt" 
suburban  developments  to  provide 
low-cost  housing  for  5,000  low-in- 
come families  and  serve  as  models 
for  future  American  communities, 
was  announced  on  October  11  by  the 
Resettlement  Administration.  The 
total  cost  was  estimated  at  $31,000, 
000,  allotted  by  the  President  under 
the  Emergency  Relief  Appropria- 
tion Act.  The  sites  selected  are  at 
Berwyn  Heights,  Maryland,  near 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  and  outside  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

ROADS  AND  ROADSIDES 

Increased  realization  of  the  fact 
that  traditional  types  of  design  of 
streets  and  highways  and  their  in- 


tersections need  modification  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  motor 
age;  increased  concern  for  the  pre- 
servation and  enhancement  of  road- 
side beauty;  increased  planning  and 
building  of  parkways,  freeways, 
traffic  circles  and  by-pass  highways 
— these  are  among  the  recent  trends 
which  the  historian  is  glad  to  be 
able  to  record.  Impetus  to  these 
trends  has  been  given  during  1935 
by  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  (aided  by  a  special 
grant  from  Mrs.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.)  and  by  the  National 
Roadside  Council  and  many  other 
organizations;  and  further  stimulus 
and  practical  aid  have  now  come 
from  the  publication,  as  Volume  IX 
of  the  Harvard  City  Planning 
Studies,  of  the  profusely  illustrated 
book  by  the  late  Fritz  Malcher, 
"The  Steady-flow  Traffic  System." 

The  automobile  parking  problem 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult with  which  city  planners  and 
municipal  officials  are  struggling.  A 
new  device  which  is  coming  to  the 
aid  of  planners  and  traffic  officers  is 
the  parking  meter,  the  successful 
use  of  which  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
Dallas  has  been  reported  in  recent 
weeks. 

TRENDS  IN  THE  COURTS  AND 
LEGISLATURES 

I  am  indebted  to  Frank  B. 
Williams,  who  has  prepared  the 
following  brief  summary  for  this 
section: 

There  has  been  progress  in  city 
planning  law  during  1935;  for  while 
— except  in  Federal  legislation,  for 
the  utilization  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  housing  and  other 
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fields  allied  to  but  not  strictly  city 
planning — little  of  novelty  and  out- 
standing importance  has  occurred, 
many  useful  laws  have  been  passed 
and  many  legal  cases  affecting  city 
planning  have  been  intelligently 
decided  during  the  year. 

In  judicial  decisions,  so  diverse 
are  the  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  sum- 
marize in  brief  space  what  has 
occurred  during  the  year;  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  illustrate. 

Most  important  in  zoning  is  the 
board  of  appeals.  Numerous  de- 
cisions during  the  year  have  been 
affirmed,  defined  and  their  varied 
powers  applied.  Especially  important 
perhaps  among  these  cases  are  three 
in  New  York,*  which  should  be  read 
together.  A  common  criticism  of 
these  boards  has  been  that  they 
rezone  communities,  usurping  the 
powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  local  government  to  do  so.  These 
cases  show  that  such  is  not  the  func- 
tion or  power  of  these  boards  which 
are  limited  to  relief  of  hardship 
in  exceptional  cases,  leaving  more 
widespread  maladjustment  to  be 
dealt  with  by  legislative  ordinance, 
as  it  should  be. 

The  subject  of  esthetics  always  is, 
and  always  should  be,  with  us. 
Massachusetts  in  her  constitutional 
amendment  giving  her  legislature 
increased  power  to  regulate  bill- 
boards, is  a  pioneer  in  a  good  cause, 
and  has  been  defending  her  stand 
before  her  courts.  The  year  1935 
witnesses  the  final  victory  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  so  doing. 

In  legislation  the  most  noticeable 
progress  has  been  made  in  regional 


ning  acts  have  also  been  passed, 
noteworthy  among  them  being  the 
New  Jersey  law  which  follows  in 
many  respects  the  model  given  in  the 
seventh  of  the  Harvard  City  Plan- 
ning Studies,  issued  in  1935,  entitled 
Model  Laws  for  Planning  Cities, 
Counties  and  States. 

And  there  has  also  been  legisla- 
tion for  local  communities.  In  1935 
many  States  passed  laws  enabling 
cities  and  other  local  governments 
to  pass  planning  ordinances.  These 
laws  vary  in  form  and  follow  various 
schools  of  thought;  but  the  hopeful 
thing  about  them,  almost  without 
exception,  is  that  they  exhibit  study 
and  an  intelligent  effort  to  grasp  the 
problems  with  which  the  community 
is  confronted. 

In  legislation,  therefore,  1935 
shows  a  definite  progress  in  making 
the  United  States  not  only  a  zoned 
but  a  planned  country;  under  laws 
that  entrust  the  power  of  planning 
to  the  locality  to  be  planned. 

ENLISTING  CITIZEN  AID 

The  world  is  coming  to  realize 
that  more  than  ever  the  marvelous 
power,  for  good  or  ill,  that  comes 
from  the  association  of  men  together 
for  a  common  cause.  For  such  asso- 
ciation to  be  effective,  education  is 
essential  not  only  of  the  technician, 
and  administrator,  but  of  the  citizen 
without  whose  intelligent  support 
the  other  two  cannot  function  with 
maximum  efficiency. 

In  the  field  of  citizen  aid  for  plan- 
ning, an  important  forward  step  of 
the  last  year  was  the  organization 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 


and  state  planning.    County  plan- 

*PeopIe  ex  rel  Rock  Jay  Realty  Co.  v.  Murdock,  reported  in  N.  Y.  Law  Journal  3/2/35. 
Matter  of  Levy  v.  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals.  Court  of  Appeals,  5/21/35. 
Matter  of  Cohen  reported  in  N.  Y.  Law  Journal,  5/11/35. 
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Association  as  a  merger  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning. 
In  the  field  of  public  school  educa- 
tion a  significant  development  was 
the  incorporation  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Town  Planning  Association  and 
its  publication  of  a  booklet  on 
"Town  Planning  for  Schools,"  of 
which  Massachusetts  Commissioner 
of  Education  Payson  Smith  says  in 
the  foreword :  "I  anticipate  a  strongly 
increased  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  home  town  on  the  part  of  all 
pupils  who  engage  in  the  study 
herein  outlined." 

On  this  subject  of  citizen  support 
of  planning,  the  following  para- 
graphs from  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived a  few  days  ago  from  Alfred 
Bettman,  of  Cincinnati,  emphasize 
a  need  which  the  planning  profes- 
sion has  as  yet  made  no  adequate 
effort  to  meet: 


"The  creation  of  citizen  support  means 
the  bringing  into  being  planning  promo- 
tion and  support  activities  by  persons  who 
are  not  already  engaged  officially  or  pro- 
fessionally in  that  field.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  obvious  that  the  first  place  in  which 
that  needs  to  be  done  is  the  schools,  the 
elementary  schools,  the  high  schools  and 
the  colleges.  One  cannot  build  up  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  planning  idea  in  adults 
who  have  not  by  their  previous  education 
been  mentally  prepared  for  it.  In  the  plan- 
ning movement  we  have  gone  along 
through  a  whole  generation  without  any 
vigorous,  systematic  or  effective  effort  to 
produce  people  who  by  virtue  of  their 
school  training  are  ready  for  understanding 
and  caring  for  the  planning  concept.  The 
schools  should  be  turning  out  annually  a 
batch  of  mentally  prepared  persons.  .  .  . 
Next  to  the  schools,  the  chief  education 
medium  is  the  press.  .  .  .  There  is  need 
for  clever  preparation  of  press  material  and 
the  distribution  of  same,  with  appropriate 
contacts  for  getting  attention  to  same. 

"I  think  there  is  one  more  medium 
which  needs  to  be  cultivated,  and  that  is 
the  local  civic  movements  and  associations. 
Here  again  I  am  talking  about  those  who 
are  not  already  in  the  planning  movement, 
the  potential  supporters  who  need  to  be 
awakened  and  organized  in  every  local 
community." 


D.  C.  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  Submits  Report 


The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  sub- 
mitted its  first  annual  report  to  the 
President  who  transmitted  it  to 
Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent session.  The  Authority  has  ac- 
quired property  in  14  squares  that 
contained  17  inhabited  alleys. 

The  purpose  of  the  Alley  Dwelling 
Act  is  to  rid  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  its  approximately  200  inhabited 
alleys.  For  this  purpose  the  Author- 
ity, which  administers  the  Act,  is 
empowered  to  acquire  by  gift,  pur- 
chase or  condemnation,  in  any 
square  that  contains  an  inhabited 
alley,  such  property  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  effective  redevelop- 
ment. This  property  it  is  then 


authorized  to  replat  and  redevelop . 
Then  it  may  sell  or  lease  the  prop- 
erty or  itself  retain  and  manage  it. 
The  Authority  is  expected  to  finish 
its  task  within  ten  years. 

The  Authority's  program  con- 
templates erection  of  some  low- 
rental  housing  to  assure  provision 
for  those  whom  private  enterprise, 
limited  dividend  companies  or  other 
agencies  do  not  rehouse.  This  will 
be  in  squares  adapted  to  low-rental 
housing.  In  other  squares  the  pro- 
gram contemplates  redevelopment 
for  business,  recreational  or  govern- 
mental use.  Each  square  constitutes 
a  separate  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  is  designed  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 
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EDITORS'    COMMENT 


Introducing  a  New  Planning  and  Civic  Comment 


WITH  this  issue  of  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT  we  are 
adopting  the  6x9  inch  page 
size  which  will  permit  us  to  use 
maps  and  illustrations  to  better  ad- 
vantage and  which  will  be  uniform 
with  the  new  size  of  the  forthcoming 
AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
ANNUAL.  We  realize  that  this  will 
be  a  change  for  those  who  have  been 
receiving  "Civic  Comment"  and  the 
"American  Civic  Annual"  for  so 
many  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  been  receiving  the 
"Proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning"  since 
1910  will  be  glad  to  receive  a  page 


size  uniform  with  that  publication, 
and  those  who  have  been  receiving 
"City  Planning"  and  "State  Recre- 
ation" will  probably  welcome  the 
larger  page  size.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  continue  without  a 
break  the  size  and  format  of  three 
different  magazines.  A  recent  com- 
mittee of  printing  experts  has  recom- 
mended the  6x9  size  as  combining 
more  advantages  than  any  other  for 
books  and  magazines  to  be  read 
away  from  desks  and  drawing 
boards.  We  hope  that  our  readers 
will  like  the  additional  illustrative 
material  which  the  new  size  will 
enable  us  to  present. 


A  Permanent  National  Planning  Board 


The  excellent  work  done  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  and 
its  predecessors,  set  up  first  in  1933 
by  the  Public  Works  Administration 
and  later  by  Executive  Order  of  the 
President,  has  earned  the  recogni- 
tion of  Congress.  If  the  Maverick 
BUI  passes,  a  permanent  board  will 
be  embedded  in  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  reports  already  issued 
are  of  a  high  order.  They  have  been 
prepared  by  recognized  authorities. 
But  much  more  information  is 
needed.  Nothing  short  of  a  con- 
tinuing inventory,  appraised  and 
re-appraised,  will  give  the  basis  for 
planning  of  physical  resources  to  fit 
changing  conditions.  The  National 


Resources  Committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  invitation  to  the 
States  to  set  up  State  Planning 
Boards  so  that  all  national  plans 
may  be  based  on  well-conceived 
State  surveys  and  plans. 

At  least  ten  years  ago  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  advocated  a 
National  Land  Board  which  should 
prevent  haphazard  purchase  and 
sale  of  land  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  should  promote  a  balanced 
land-  and  water-use  program  for 
both  publicly  and  privately  owned 
lands  and  waters.  This  embryonic 
proposal  developed  further  in  the 
Economic  Survey  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Bases  of  Sound 
Land  Policy  initiated  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  Civic  Association.  The  report 
under  the  title  "What  About  the 
Year  2000?"  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated and  is  used  as  a  text  in  many 
courses  on  planning  and  land  eco- 
nomics. 

At  the  Cincinnati  Conference  on 
National,  State,  Regional,  and  City 
Planning,  held  May  20-22,  1935,  the 
four  participating  planning  organ- 
izations passed  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Plan- 
ning Board.  (See  page  344,  AMERI- 
CAN PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL, 
1935.) 

At  the  hearings  on  the  Maverick 
Bill  before  the  House  Public  Lands 
Committee,  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed as  to  whether  the  best  results 
would  be  obtained  by  a  Board  of 
five,  paid  $12,000  a  year,  as  provided 
in  the  bill,  or  by  an  unpaid  board 
which,  in  effect,  means  part-time 
service.  The  problem  has  two  as- 
pects: (1)  Whether  the  function  of 
Board  members  is  administrative  or 
policy-making,  with  actual  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  full-time 
paid  staff,  and  (2)  whether  men  of 
larger  ability  and  more  seasoned 
experience  can  be  secured  if  they  are 
not  obliged  to  give  up  all  other  ac- 
tivities than  would  be  the  case  if 
they  had  to  give  up  business  and 
professional  connections  to  become 
Federal  employees.  Often  it  is  found 
that  on  policy-making  boards,  men 
of  recognized  ability,  who  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  accept  a 
government  job,  can  be  induced  to 
sit  upon  unpaid  boards — men  be- 
yond price.  The  obverse  side  of  the 
picture  comes  in  the  pressure  which 
is  exerted  on  any  Executive  for  ap- 
pointments to  positions  paying  as 


much  as  $12,000  a  year.  This  dan- 
ger, in  the  case  of  a  Planning  or 
Resources  Board,  is  especially  great, 
as  the  duties  are  too  new  to  be  sub- 
ject to  recognized  qualifications, 
such  as  would  be  required,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  purposes  of  the  Act 
would  be  nullified  if  men  of  little 
knowledge  and  understanding  or 
lacking  in  standards  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  board.  Every  pre- 
caution, therefore,  should  be  taken 
to  make  sure  that  the  board,  in  its 
early  history,  while  precedents  are 
being  made,  should  be  above  re- 
proach. 

One  other  danger  appears  in  a 
paid  board.  That  is  the  influence 
which  might  be  exerted  to  change 
the  present  general  practice  of  set- 
ting up  unpaid  State  Planning 
Boards.  In  the  States  it  would 
probably  be  especially  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  planning  if  State-PIan- 
ning-Board  members  were  to  receive 
sufficiently  large  salaries  to  make 
the  positions  attractive  because  of 
the  salaries.  Usually  technical  staffs 
can  be  protected  by  boards  of 
eminent  unpaid  citizens,  but  Gover- 
nors (and  Presidents)  are  under 
such  heavy  pressure  to  make  ap- 
pointments to  well-paid  board  mem- 
berships for  which  the  qualifications 
are  not  too  definite,  that  it  is  almost 
too  much  to  expect  that  all  such 
appointments  would  go  to  suitable 
persons. 

Let  us  have  an  unpaid  National 
Planning  or  Resources  Board  created 
by  Congress  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  of  the  present  unpaid  board 
created  by  Executive  Order! — H.  J. 
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Is  Scenery  Spoiled  by  Being  Seen  ? 


There  will  always  be  a  romantic 
appeal  in  the  experiences  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  unknown  or  forgotten 
places.  In  fancy,  at  least,  we  would 
travel  the  Wilderness  Trail  with 
Daniel  Boone,  we  would  go  with 
Lewis  and  Clark  on  the  Oregon 
Trail,  we  would  ride  with  the  Span- 
ish Dons  to  visit  the  Missions  of  old 
California,  we  would  thrill  with 
Cornelius  Hedges  as  the  members  of 
the  Washburn-Doane  party  sat 
around  their  lonely  campfire.  Per- 
haps it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of 
the  wilderness  enthusiasts  would  be 
unable  to  care  for  themselves  in  a 
real  wilderness  area.  Their  senti- 
ments in  favor  of  the  preservation 
of  wilderness  regions  are  none  the 
less  laudable.  The  test  comes  on 
how  far  a  wilderness  can  be  enjoyed 
without  having  its  essential  charac- 
ter destroyed.  Here  we  come  into 
the  planning  as  well  as  the  psycho- 
logical field.  From  one  point  of 
view,  the  wilderness  is  invaded  when 
one  man  enters  it.  Psychologically 
the  Jeeling  of  wilderness  may  be 
enjoyed  when  small  groups  come 
into  it  without  the  aid  of  man-made 
roads  and  trails.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  well-paved  highways  which 
penetrate  the  wilderness  definitely 
destroy  the  wilderness  character  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  The  noise 
and  smell  of  automobiles  are  hardly 
conducive  to  the  illusion  of  discovery 
and  pioneering.  There  are  those 
who,  apparently,  advocate  the  com- 
plete preservation  of  our  National 
Parks  for  those  hardy  ones  who 
will  walk  or  ride  horseback,  but  as 
these  are  few  as  compared  with  the 


owners  of  the  National  Parks,  it 
must  be  clear  that  there  should  be 
some  adjustment  between  intensive 
use  by  all  the  owners  of  the  National 
Parks  and  the  all-too-occasional  use 
by  those  who  can  and  do  penetrate 
the  hidden  wildernesses.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  endeavored, 
with  a  large  degree  of  success,  to 
make  this  reasonable  adjustment. 
In  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
the  loop  highway  and  its  tributaries 
have  been  widened,  improved  and 
made  more  safe  for  motor  car  travel. 
But  today  in  the  Yellowstone  there 
exists  no  more  mileage  of  roads  than 
existed  thirty  years  ago!  The  reason 
this  is  not  appreciated  is  that  most 
people  travel  only  over  the  highways 
and  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  enter 
the  vast  untouched  areas  where 
they  could  enjoy  the  wilderness  if 
that  were  really  what  they  wanted. 
In  all  of  the  larger  National  Parks 
there  are  large  virgin  regions  where 
there  are  no  roads,  few  trails,  and 
no  evidences  of  human  habitation. 

Conrad  Wirth,  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference on  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, showed  some  graphs.  Counting 
out  one-half  mile  on  either  side  of 
all  the  roads,  thus  awarding  a  mile- 
wide  swathe  for  zones  of  influence 
by  civilized  uses,  we  have  in  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  259  miles 
of  road,  or  165,760  acres  influenced 
by  those  roads.  That  makes  22  per 
cent  of  the  park.  We  have  647  miles 
of  trail,  and  counting  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  on  either  side  of  a  trail,  we 
have  32,350  acres  influenced  by 
those  trails,  or  4.2  per  cent,  making 
a  total  of  198,110  acres,  or  26.2  per 
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cent  of  the  park  which  comes  under 
some  sort  of  influence.  The  73.8  per 
cent  is  wilderness  in  which  wilder- 
ness lovers  may  walk  to  their  heart's 
content  and  in  which  wild  life  may 
feel  at  home.  In  Glacier  National 
Park  only  18.6  per  cent  is  influenced 
by  man.  In  Yellowstone,  the  roads 


influence  9.5  per  cent  and  the  trails 
2.1  per  cent  or  a  total  of  11.6  per 
cent — that  is,  out  of  2,200,000  acres, 
only  250,000  acres  are  influenced  by 
man,  riding  or  walking. 

There  is  ample  space  yet  in  most 
of  the  National  Parks  to  accommo- 
date all  the  wilderness  lovers.  — H. J. 


The  Purpose  of  H.R.10104 


The  National  Park  Service,  by 
Executive  Order  of  the  President,  was 
put  in  charge  of  all  the  CCC  work 
to  be  carried  on  within  the  National 
Parks;  of  all  CCC  work  which  was 
to  be  assigned  to  State  Parks,  exist- 
ing and  to  be  acquired;  of  all  CCC 
work  which  was  to  develop  certain 
areas,  acquired  through  the  pur- 
chase of  submarginal  lands  and 
thought  to  be  suitable  for  recrea- 
tion; and  for  the  planning  and 
supervision,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
of  certain  parkways  and  wayside 
parks. 

This  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory. 

But  the  condition  presents  a  num- 
ber of  problems.  Are  the  States 
which  have  been  persuaded  into  ac- 
quiring new  State  Parks  under 
emergency  pressure  to  be  left  with- 
out benefit  of  advice  and  service  as 
they  struggle  to  meet  problems  for 
which  they  have  no  experience?  Are 
the  recreation  areas  which  certainly 
are  not  National  in  character  and 
may  not  even  be  suitable  for  integral 
parts  of  State  Park  Systems,  to  be 
administered  indefinitely  by  the 
National  Park  Service?  Is  the 
Great  -  Smoky  -  Mountain  -  Shenan- 
doah  Parkway  which  is  being  con- 
structed to  join  these  two  great 
eastern  parks,  to  be  administered  by 


the  National  Park  Service  or  should 
it  be  a  part  of  the  State  Highway 
systems  of  Virginia,  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina?  If  the  latter,  shall 
there  be  any  continuing  Federal 
responsibility? 

In  order  to  acquire  the  pertinent 
information  required  to  make  intel- 
ligent decisions  on  these  and  other 
problems,  there  was  introduced  into 
Congress  a  measure,  which  in  Janu- 
ary passed  the  House  as  H.R.10104. 
The  Senate  is  considering  the  bill 
with  certain  amendments.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  measure  is 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  recreational  areas  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  determine 
the  best  disposition  for  administra- 
tive purposes  and  the  best  develop- 
ment for  use  of  the  various  types  of 
recreational  areas.  Following  the 
survey  in  all  probability  certain 
transfers  of  lands  will  be  recom- 
mended. Whether  these  are  to  be 
made  by  Executive  Order,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  or  by  Congress,  as  discussed 
by  the  Senate,  is,  perhaps,  not  im- 
portant. The  relationship  between 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
State  Park  Boards  might  be  some- 
what similar  to  the  relationship 
between  the  National  Resources 
Board  and  the  State  Planning 
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Boards.  The  State  agencies  are 
absolutely  autonomous,  but  they 
might,  with  propriety,  profit  by 
service  from  the  National  agencies. 
If,  out  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  as 
finally  passed  and  approved,  there 
comes  a  comprehensive  survey  by 
which  we  may  know  the  facts,  and 
recommendations  which,  when  real- 
ized, will  assure  a  well-rounded-out 
National  Park  System,  stripped  of 


areas  which  do  not  meet  the  high 
standards  adopted  by  the  National 
Park  Service;  soundly  planned  State 
Park  Systems;  and  an  assumption 
of  local  administrative  responsibil- 
ities over  recreation  areas  essentially 
local  in  character  and  patronage, 
we  need  not  cavil  over  the  steps 
which  Congress  directs  to  bring 
about  this  consummation  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. — R.  L. 


Native  Woodlands  Versus  Pressure  of 
Population  in  Cook  County,  Illinois 

By  JOHN  BARSTOW  MORRILL 

Landscape  Architect,  Forest  Preserre  District  of  Cook  County,  Illinois 


THE  original  intent  of  the  Forest 
Preserve  law  which  formally 
established  the  Forest  Preserve 
District  of  Cook  County  in  1915 
was  the  creation  of  a  native  forest 
landscape,  but  it  must  be  obvious 
that  such  an  all-embracing  belt  of 
public  land  thrown  about  a  vast 
metropolitan  center  of  population 
like  Chicago  must  be  traversed  by 
all  major  traffic  arteries.  This  fact, 
taken  together  with  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  use  of  the  automobile,  has 
made  this  one  available  area  of 
natural  landscape  a  mecca  for 
millions  of  people. 

Here,  then,  is  the  vital  problem: 
How  to  meet  the  necessary  demands 
of  this  great  influx  and  yet  preserve 
the  native  woodlands  from  obliter- 
ation. It  becomes  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  "the  public"  intends  to 
use  this  great  outdoor  playground 
to  the  utmost,  and  it  appears  that 
adequate  provisions  must  be  made 
for  active  recreation  in  certain  areas, 
strategically  located  in  reference  to 


each  other  and  to  the  principal  lines 
of  approach  if  the  larger  part  of  the 
District  is  to  be  freed  from  the 
ravages  of  the  trampling  hordes  and 
preserved  in  its  primitive  state. 

Many  millions  of  citizens  use  the 
Forest  Preserves  during  a  year  for 
all  imaginable  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation:  picnicking,  ball-playing, 
swimming  (3  modern  swimming 
pools),  hiking  and  horseback  riding 
(150  miles  of  trails),  golfing  (5  golf 
courses),  skiing,  tobogganning, 
studying  natural  history,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  picnicking.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  gather 
at  one  place  at  one  time,  nearly  all 
arriving  in  the  family  automobile  or 
the  picnic  truck.  Certain  portions 
of  the  preserves  must  be  allocated 
as  areas  of  picnic  concentration  not 
only  for  the  above-mentioned  reason 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
maintenance.  The  District  is  con- 
stantly faced  with  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  health, 
welfare  and  safety  of  these  millions 
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of  visitors  and  also  of  protecting  its 
properties  from  the  ever-present 
danger  of  fire.  All  of  this  means 
maintenance  expense.  Any  simpli- 
fication in  the  means  of  handling 
the  crowds,  and  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  costs,  releases  from  the 
limited  funds  and  forces  just  that 
much  more  money  for  other  neces- 
sary improvements. 

These  factors,  therefore,  control 
the  designs  for  the  development  of 
such  tracts.  Designs  aim  to  confine 
the  travel  of  automobiles  to  entrance 
roads  and  adequate,  enclosed  park- 
ing spaces  near  the  borders,  to  con- 
struct permanent  buildings  to  house 
the  essential  services  such  as  com- 
fort facilities,  concessions  and  shel- 
ter, and  to  leave  the  remainder  of  the 
tract  free  for  picnic  groves,  play- 
fields,  reforestation  and  hiking  trails. 
The  area  immediately  adjacent  to 
such  an  improvement  forms  a  re- 
creational center,  but  the  elimina- 
tion of  interior  roadways  in  favor  of 
hiking  trails  relieves  the  pressure  of 
population  from  the  woodland  in 
general  and  allows  nature,  aided  by 
reforestation,  to  maintain  a  native 
forest  picture. 

The  Thatcher  Woods  Preserve  in 
River  Forest,  one  of  the  fine  wood- 
land tracts,  was  becoming  seriously 
damaged  from  heavy  use.  Larger 
organized  picnics  and  outing  groups 
had  long  been  attracted  there  on 
account  of  its  ready  accessibility, 
the  splendid  opportunity  for  space 
required  for  games  and  the  beauty 
of  its  surroundings.  This  tract  was 
selected  as  the  first  of  several  such 
developments,  and  the  success  of 
the  venture  has  pointed  the  way  for 
the  treatment  of  similar  areas 
throughout  the  District.  From  the 


standpoint  of  a  picnic  and  recreation 
center  here  was  an  ideal  setting — a 
large  forest  clearing  surrounded 
with  heavy  growth  of  relatively  un- 
disturbed woodlands  available  for 
large  numbers  of  picnickers.  The  ad- 
vantages, however,  had  been  largely 
nullified  by  promiscuous  and  de- 
structive parking  of  automobiles, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  through- 
out the  clearing  and  woodland, 
leaving  mutilated  vegetation  and  a 
greasy  trail  through  the  under- 
growth. 

Prior  to  its  improvement  some 
attempt  had  been  made  to  confine 
the  cars  within  certain  limits,  but 
the  absence  of  centrally  located 
facilities  made  it  both  difficult  and 
costly  to  keep  the  public  within 
bounds.  The  new  shelter  house  and 
its  accompanying  enclosed  parking 
spaces  of  permanent  construction 
were  designed  to  be  placed  in  such 
relationship  as  to  provide  the  great- 
est service  to  the  public  without 
injury  to  any  forest  growth  and  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  wood- 
land against  the  devastating  en- 
croachments of  the  automobile.  All 
of  these  service  facilities  were  lo- 
cated in  existing  clearings  and  con- 
nected by  direct  although  winding 
woodland  trails.  A  smaller  parking 
area  adjoining  the  shelter  house 
serves  ordinary  week-day  crowds, 
and  a  larger  one  handles  the  extra 
load  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Thatcher  Woods  Shelter 
House  is  an  attempt  to  create  a 
type  of  architecture  which  will  be 
most  adaptable  to  a  forest  setting. 
The  shelter  is  a  low  building,  con- 
structed of  Joliet  Limestone,  with  a 
roof  of  heavy  cedar  "shakes,"  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  wide 
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flagstone  terrace.  The  easterly  wing 
contains  two  large  toilet  rooms,  the 
westerly  wing  an  enclosed  shelter 
room  and  concession  stand  with  an 
open  shelter  between.  Wide,  open 
fireplaces  in  the  shelters,  hewn  tim- 
ber trusses  and  appropriate  fixtures 
make  the  interior  as  attractive  as 
the  exterior  and  form  an  important 
part  in  creating  the  desired  archi- 
tectural feeling. 

Following  the  construction  of  the 
physical  improvements,  native  trees 
and  undergrowth  were  transplanted 
and  replaced  in  a  manner  to  tie  the 
neighborhood  woodlands  to  the  im- 
provements so  that  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years  there  might  be  no 
evidence  of  artificial  planting.  It 
was  soon  found  that  great  crowds 
could  be  handled  easily  and  econom- 
ically with  no  cause  for  complaint 
as  compared  to  the  chaotic  and 
"catch  as  catch  can"  conditions 
which  had  prevailed  in  former  years. 
Both  the  District  and  the  public 
have  since  received  the  benefits 
which  were  designed  to  be  provided 
through  the  creation  of  the  District, 
and  the  point  was  soon  proven  that 
this  was  the  method  which  must  be 
applied  with  adaptations  for  local 
conditions  to  all  areas  of  a  similar 
nature  throughout  the  District. 

Proximity  to  main  highways, 
local  transportation  from  Chicago 
and  other  populated  areas  have 
tended  to  create  several  centers  of 
intensive  picnic  concentration 
throughout  the  District,  developed 
similar  to  Thatcher  Woods  with  the 
intent  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
the  preserves  in  as  natural  a  state 
as  possible.  However,  the  balance 
of  the  preserves  was  fronted  by  180 
miles  of  major  highways  extending 


constant  invitation  to  vast  numbers 
who  desire  to  picnic  in  privacy  and 
who,  as  taxpayers,  own  a  share  in 
the  woods  and  claim  the  right  to 
drive  their  automobiles  wherever 
they  see  fit.  Obviously,  when  a  few 
automobiles  have  found  a  means  of 
ingress,  a  roadway  is  soon  created 
and  others  quickly  follow.  Thus 
areas  of  minor  concentration  are 
developed  which  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  people  who  are  drawn  to  pic- 
nic there.  To  meet  the  demands  of 
these  individuals  and  to  preserve 
the  woodlands  from  excursions 
through  the  woods  of  automobilists 
who  are  endeavoring  to  escape  from 
crowded  areas,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  large  number  of 
smaller  picnic  areas  of  a  decentral- 
ized nature.  This  treatment  consists 
of  the  construction  of  relatively 
small  parking  spaces  adjacent  to 
main  highways  and,  in  the  case  of 
wooded  tracts  of  considerable  size, 
the  construction  of  winding  parkway 
drives  with  such  parking  spaces  at 
one  side  or  the  other  as  will  open  up 
these  areas  for  a  maximum  public 
use  with  a  minimum  of  damage.  In 
respect  to  the  remainder  of  the 
frontage  it  is  inexpedient  to  fence 
it,  but  dense  planting  at  certain 
locations,  and  wood,  stone,  or  ditch 
barriers  at  others  will  serve  as  the 
last  link  in  our  policy  of  automobile 
control  against  forest  destruction. 

The  provision  of  shelters  and  com- 
fort facilities  to  serve  the  needs  of 
visitors  to  the  preserves  has  kept 
pace  with  the  parking  space  develop- 
ment. The  size  of  these  buildings 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  picnic 
areas  and  with  the  capacity  of  the 
parking  space  provided  for  that 
location.  Trails  throughout  the 
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District  bring  the  natural  beauties 
of  each  particular  section  to  the  eye 
of  the  hiker  and  equestrian,  and  the 
complete  trail  system,  taken  to- 
gether with  exterior  traffic  arteries, 
forms  a  control  over  the  distribution 
and  location  of  all  present  and  future 
recreational  areas.  Picnic  shelters 
provided  with  one  or  more  fireplaces, 
trailside  fireplaces,  shelters  along  the 
trails  and  semi-portable  concrete 
fire-boxes  scattered  through  the  pic- 
nic grounds,  all  offer  an  inducement 


to  keep  fires  within  bounds  and  thus 
mitigate  the  dangers  of  forest  fires. 
Protective  maintenance  of  the 
forest  has  been  the  basic  policy 
behind  all  of  these  developments. 
The  decentralizing  of  all  possible 
crowded  areas,  however,  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  benefit  through 
the  lessening  of  trampling  by  hordes 
of  people  at  one  point  with  conse- 
quent packing  of  the  soil  and 
smothering  of  feeding  roots. 


Conference  on  the  National  Park  Service 


ON  January  20-22,  1936,  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  arranged 
a  Conference  on  the  National  Park 
Service  which  was  held  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington.  On  the 
evening  of  the  22d,  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
joined  with  the  two  organizations 
named  above  in  a  dinner  at  which 
the  principal  speakers  were  Horace 
M.  Albright,  Past  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service;  Honorable 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and  Honorable  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano,  pre- 
siding. A.  D.  Taylor,  President  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects;  Richard  Lieber,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks;  and  John  Nolen,  sub- 
stituting for  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Past  President  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  Chairman  of 
National  Parks  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  ex- 
tended greetings  to  which  Arno  B. 


Cammerer,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  responded. 

The  subsequent  program  was  di- 
vided into  six  subjects:  (1)  Standards 
and  Policies  applied  in  National 
Parks.  Horace  M.  Albright  presided. 
Arno  B.  Cammerer,  Director,  made 
the  preliminary  presentation.  C.  G. 
Thomson,  Superintendent  of  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park,  spoke  on  "Public 
Use  Policies";  E.  T.  Scoyen,  Super- 
intendent of  Glacier  National  Park, 
on  "Protection  Policies";  and  John 
R.  White,  Superintendent  of  Sequoia 
National  Park,  on  "Wilderness 
Policies." 

(2)  Regional  Park  System  of 
Washington.  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
President  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  presided. 
John  Nolen,  Jr.,  Director  of  Plan- 
ning of  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  spoke  on 
"The  Plan";  C.  Marshall  Finnan, 
Superintendent,  National  Capital 
Parks,  on  "The  Parks";  and  Melvin 
C.  Hazen,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  on  the  "Service  to 
the  District." 
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(3)  Archeological    and    Historic 
Sites.    Hermon  C.  Bumpus,  Chair- 
man, Historic  Sites  Advisory  Board, 
presided.     After    an    introductory 
statement  by  Verne  E.  Chatelain, 
Acting  Assistant  Director,  National 
Park   Service,   Jesse   L.   Nusbaum, 
Superintendent,    Mesa    Verde    Na- 
tional   Park,    spoke    on    "National 
Park  Service  in  the  Field  of  South- 
western   Archeology";     B.     Floyd 
Flickinger,  Superintendent  of  Colo- 
nial National  Monument,  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  on  "Historical  Methods  as 
Used  at  Colonial  National  Monu- 
ment"; and  Branch  Spalding,  Super- 
intendent, Fredericksburg  and  Spot- 
sylvania  County  Battlefields  Memo- 
rial   National    Military    Park,    on 
"Adequate  Preservation  and  Devel- 
opment of  American  Battlefields." 

(4)  Wilderness   and    Wildlife    in 
National  Parks.    Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Assistant  Director,   National   Park 
Service,  presided.   Two  of  the  three 
fine    contributions    at   this    session 
were  made  by  Roger  W.  Toll  and 
George  M.  Wright,  who  tragically 
lost  their   lives   in   an   automobile 
accident   only   a   few  weeks   later. 
Ben  H.  Thompson,  Assistant  to  the 
Director,    National    Park    Service, 
presented  a  concept  of  wilderness. 

(5)  Highlights    in   the    National 
Park  Legislative  Program.    Arthur 
E.    Demaray,    Associate    Director, 
National  Park  Service,  presided.  On 
the  Kings  River  Canyon,  the  speak- 
ers were  Ansel  Adams,  representing 
the    Sierra    Club,    San    Francisco, 
Calif,  and  C.  G.  Thomson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Yosemite  National  Park; 
on     Mt.    Olympus,     Theodore    S. 
Palmer,  Associate  in  Zoology,  U.  S. 
National    Museum,    and    John    B. 
Yeon,   Chairman  Oregon  Chapter, 


American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, Portland,  Oregon;  on  the 
Teton  Addition,  Horace  M.  Albright 
and  Hillory  A.  Tolson,  Assistant 
Director  in  Charge  of  Branch  of 
Operations,  National  Park  Service. 

(6)  Pending  Legislation  for  Service 
to  State  Parks.  Richard  Lieber, 
President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks,  presided  and 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, National  Park  Service,  spoke  on 
"Planning  and  State  Cooperation." 

The  keynote  of  all  the  addresses 
given  at  the  Conference  was  the  in- 
sistence on  adherence  to  standards 
for  selection  and  standards  for  treat- 
ment of  National  Parks,  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  wilderness 
without  undue  development  of  high- 
ways, and  the  limitation  of  provision 
of  facilities  for  caring  for  visitors  to 
designated  locations  which  would 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
enjoyment  of  natural  beauty.  Great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  for 
bringing  into  the  National  Park 
System  the  areas  which  by  right  of 
their  natural  qualities  belong  there. 
The  extensive  investigations  and 
inspections  of  Roger  Toll  indicate 
quite  clearly  the  areas  which  it  is 
deemed  should  be  included  in  the 
National  Park  System.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  of  which  George 
Wright  was  Chairman,  which  was 
submitted  November  1,  1934,  by  the 
National  Park  Service  to  Dr.  L.  C. 
Gray,  Director  of  the  Land  Section 
of  the  National  Resources  Board, 
and  to  the  President  on  December  1, 
1934,  now  in  process  of  publication, 
contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
for  the  desirable  development  and 
safeguarding  of  the  National  Parks. 
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H.  R.  9275,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dimond  on  Jan.  3,  1936.  To  permit  mining  within 
the  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
Such  tremendous  opposition  by  conservation  organizations  has  been  expressed  that  it 
is  thought  the  bill  will  die  in  Committee. 

H.  R.  7086,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wallgren  on  March  28,  1935.  To  establish  the  Mount 
Olympus  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington.  (See  articles  in  Civic  Comment, 
May-June-July,  1934,  by  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Palmer;  in  Planning  and  Civic  Comment, 
April-June,  1935,  by  Ben  H.  Thompson.)  This  project,  conceived  32  years  ago,  is 
still  dragging. 

H.  R.  10104 — S.  738,  introduced  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  House  on  Jan.  10,  1936 
and  by  Senator  Byrd  in  the  Senate  on  Jan.  10,  1935.  To  aid  in  providing  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  adequate  facilities  for  park,  parkway  and  recreational  area 
purposes,  and  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  such  pur- 
poses to  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof.  Passed  the  House,  Jan.  20,  1936. 
Reported  in  the  Senate,  debated  and  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys  on  Feb.  27.  See  Editors'  Comment,  page  12,  this  issue. 

S.  2972,  introduced  by  Senators  Carey  and  O'Mahoney  on  June  3,  1935.  To  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park  of  Wyoming  and  to  create  the  Jack- 
son's Hole  National  Game  Refuge  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  Bill  still  in  Committee. 

S.  2289,  introduced  by  Senator  Johnson  on  March  18,  1935.  To  establish  the  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park  in  California,  to  transfer  thereto  the  lands  now  included  in  the 
General  Grant  National  Park  and  for  other  purposes.  No  action.  Conservation  leaders 
have  long  advocated  the  protection  of  the  Kings  River  country  as  a  National  Park. 
A  concerted  effort  by  California  and  the  country  at  large  should  bring  favorable  action. 

H.  R.  10630,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937.  Senate  Rider  authorizes  (with  6  other  Reclamation 
projects)  the  Grand  Lake-Big  Thompson  Transmountain  Diversion  project,  to  carry 
water  by  tunnel  under  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  from  the  Colorado  River  water- 
shed to  the  Platte-Missouri-Mississippi  watershed.  Conference  Committee  appointed 
by  Senate  and  House.  (See  article,  page  25.) 

National  Planning 

H.  R.  10303,  introduced  by  Mr.  Maverick  on  Jan.  16,  1936.  To  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Resources  Board  and  the  organization  and  functions  thereof: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  Public  hearings  were  held  on  Feb.  20,  21,  26,  28 
and  March  3.  (See  Editors'  Comment,  page  9.) 

S.  3958,  introduced  by  Senator  Lonergan  on  Feb.  7,  1936.  To  prevent  pollution  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Public  hearing  was  held  on  Feb.  26. 

Housing 

It  is  reported  that  Senator  Wagner  will  introduce  a  new  housing  bill  within  a  few 
days,  which  is  expected  to  take  the  place  of  S.  2382. 

S.  4214 — H.  R.  11689,  introduced  by  Senator  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Steagall  on  March  9, 
1936  to  amend  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  This  would  change  certain  policies 
oftheFHA. 
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National  Resources  Committee  Notes 


The  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion— National  Resources  Commit- 
tee project  to  provide  from  relief 
and  non-relief  rolls  a  staff  for  each 
state  planning  board  was  launched 
on  November  15,  1935.  (See  article, 
"Federal  Aid  for  State  Planning 
Boards,"  in  Oct.-Dec.,  1935  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Comment.)  Since  that 
date,  forty  state  planning  boards 
have  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  enlarge  their  state 
planning  board  activities.  Two  of 
the  remaining  States  have  recently 
qualified  to  conduct  staff  projects 
and  should  have  projects  in  oper- 
ation by  April  1,  1936. 

Approximately  1500  people  from 
relief  and  non-relief  rolls  have  ob- 
tained employment  in  these  40 
States  and  on  the  New  England 
Regional  Planning  Commission  and 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  staffs.  A  question- 
naire submitted  in  February  to  the 
state  and  regional  planning  boards 
by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee has  been  issued  as  circular 
IX  and  presents  the  current  activi- 
ties and  major  objectives  of  these 
boards.  This  circular  has  been 
mailed  to  all  state  planning  boards 
and  interested  agencies  and  is  being 
analyzed  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee. 


The  appointment  of  Henry  S. 
Dennison  of  Framingham,  Mass., 
and  Beardsley  RumI,  of  New  York 
City,  to  the  National  Resources 
Committee  has  been  announced  fol- 
lowing the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wesley 
C.  Mitchell. 


The  Michigan  State  Planning 
Commission  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Frank  D.  Fitzgerald,  and  is 
now  constituted  as  follows:  Harold 
D.  Smith,  Ann  Arbor;  M.  B.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Lansing;  P.  J.  Hoffmaster, 
Lansing;  Eugene  B.  Elliott,  Lansing; 
Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner,  Lansing; 
James  F.  Thomson,  Lansing;  George 
R.  Thompson,  Lansing;  Dr.  Lent  D. 
Upson,  Detroit;  Prof.  W.  T.  Rams- 
dell,  Ann  Arbor;  Prof.  P.  A.  Herbert, 
Ann  Arbor  and  Grover  C.  Dillman, 
Houghton. 


Major  publications  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  issued 
during  the  last  three  months  are: 
"Suggested  Symbols  for  Plans,  Maps 
and  Charts";  "Outline  of  Suggested 
Procedure  for  Water  Resources 
Studies  by  State  Planning  Boards"; 
"Regional  Planning.  Part  I  —  Pa- 
cific Northwest";  "Drainage  Policy 
and  Projects";  "The  Effects  upon 
Operating  Efficiency  of  the  British 
Experiment  in  Production  Control 
in  the  Coal  Industry";  and  these  sup- 
plemental Land  Reports  :  (1)  Agricul- 
tural Land  Requirements  and  Avail- 
able Resources,  (2)  Planning  for 
Wildlife  in  the  United  States,  (3) 
Land  Available  for  Agriculture 
Through  Reclamation,  (4)  General 
Conditions  and  Tendencies  Influenc- 
ing the  Nation's  Land  Requirements. 

"Regional  Factors  in  National 
Planning  and  Development"  was 
published  by  the  Committee  late  in 
December,  1935,  and  represents  a 
thorough  research  into  the  problems 
of  regional  planning.  (Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  50  cents.) 
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Palos  Verdes  Drive 


By  CHARLES  H.  CHENEY,  City  Planner 


C;  ANGELES  has  a  new  23-mile 
marine  highway  located  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Metro- 
politan District,  following  the  coast- 
line of  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula. 
Here  amid  unique  and  unspoiled 
scenery,  one  really  senses  the  spa- 
ciousness of  the  sea.  Here  are  un- 
surpassed views  of  coast,  Channel  and 
Island,  the  ship  lane  for  freighters, 
liners,  and  the  Navy,  the  whole  great 
harbor  of  Los  Angeles  at  one's  feet, 
all  seen  from  one  encircling  drive. 
And  on  shore  one  passes  for  23  miles 
through  interesting  countryside,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  best  protected  home  neighbor- 
hoods to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

As  with  the  famous  marine  drives 
of  France  and  Italy  along  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  the  17  Mile  Drive 
of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  in  North- 
ern California,  the  glory  of  this  one 
in  Los  Angeles  is  in  the  free  expanse 
of  ocean,  the  warm  sunlight  on  blue 
bays,  the  unspoiled  background  of 
hills. 

"The  quiet  atmosphere  of  Palos 
Verdes  Peninsula  seems  to  express 
the  serenity  of  pastoral  days  in 
Spanish  California — while  below,  on 
the  coast,  the  zooming  surf  roars  in- 
cessantly on. 

"What  is  it  trying  to  say,  this 
restless  voice  of  the  sea?  Who  is 
there  who  might  decipher  the  code  of 
its  insistent  tattoo? 

"Does  it  speak  of  ancient  gal- 
leons from  other  lands  ...  of  men 
who  died  within  its  grasp?  Does  it 

*Don  Thomas,  in  a  recent  broadcast. 


speak  of  pirate  ships,  that  might 
have  landed  along  this  very  coast? 
Whatever  its  secrets,  it  seems  to 
mock  the  silent  soil  and  scoff  at  her 
tranquil  mien."  * 

Coming  in  by  the  Vermont  Ave- 
nue Entrance  to  Palos  Verdes  Drive 
at  Anaheim  Street,  the  road  rises 
out  of  the  industrial  plain  to  higher 
ground,  with  its  purer  air  and  clearer 
views. 

This  is  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula, 
part  of  a  grant  by  the  Spanish  King 
to  the  Sepulveda  Family  in  1827, 
confirmed  by  Governor  Pio  Pico  in 
1847.  The  Peninsula  encompasses 
twenty-five  square  miles,  divided  in- 
to Rancho  Palos  Verdes  of  some 
twenty  square  miles,  and  Palos  Ver- 
des Estates  with  five.  It  stands  well 
above  the  plain  of  Los  Angeles. 
Gently  moulded  hills  and  deep  ar- 
royos  rise  to  1,480  feet  in  San  Pedro 
hill,  the  highest  point,  and  form  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  Pacific 
towards  Catalina  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  with  more  than  twelve 
miles  of  beautiful  seacoast,  bays, 
and  inlets. 

The  first  five  miles  of  the  Drive 
is  through  Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  It 
is  conveniently  marked  with  mile- 
stones, indicated  on  the  map  along 
the  Drive.  Nearing  Mile  2  the  road 
divides  into  Palos  Verdes  Drive- 
North  and  Palos  Verdes  Drive- East, 
which  swing  around  to  encircle  the 
coast  and  the  Peninsula.  The  Nar- 
bonne  Avenue  Entrance  from  Tor- 
ranee  comes  in  here,  also.  We  continue 
on  Palos  Verdes  Drive-North. 

At  Mile  3  is  Rolling  Hills,  where 
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Planning  and  Civic  Comment 


five-  to  ten-acre  "Dude  Ranches'* 
offer  ideal  outdoor  life,  seclusion, 
privacy,  recreation,  horseback  rid- 
ing, cultivation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
country  atmosphere,  all  protected 
by  good  restrictions. 

To  the  left,  near  Mile  4,  millions 
of  yards  are  being  moved  to  un- 
cover the  precious  white  diato- 
maceous  earth,  used  for  filtering 
foods  and  chemicals.  This  is  a 
temporary  operation,  as  the  sup- 
ply will  be  exhausted  in  a  few 
years.  No  drilling  for  oil  or  other 
obnoxious  industry  or  business 
is  permitted  anywhere  on  the 
Peninsula. 

We  now  enter  Palos  Verdes 
Estates,  with  its  beautifully  land- 
scaped and  well-planted  streets, 
gay  with  red-tiled  roofs  and  light 
plastered  houses.  It  presents  a 
restful  harmony  of  home  neigh- 
borhood, quite  unusual  in  Ameri- 
can cities,  extending  for  the  next 
five  miles.  Occupants  of  modest, 
as  well  as  larger,  residences  enjoy 
ideal  seacoast  living,  with  much 
open  space  and  recreational  area 
— they  own  in  common  over  700 
acres  of  parks,  playgrounds,  golf 
course,  swimming  pool,  shore,  and 
other  amenities. 

At  Mile  5,  in  Valmonte,  a  cross- 
road leads  left  to  Palos  Verdes  Golf 
Club,  and  right,  to  Palos  Verdes 
Riding  Academy.  The  Drive  here 
becomes  a  double  roadway,  passing 
through  Valmonte  Plaza,  and  cross- 
ing Hawthorne  Avenue,  from  which 
there  is  an  entrance  to  the  Peninsula 
one-half  mile  east.  This  brings 
people  in  directly,  through  Haw- 
thorne and  La  Brea  Avenue,  from 
Western  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood. 


The  handsomely  planted  double 
roadway  of  Palos  Verdes  Drive  then 
continues  westward  with  glimpses  of 
the  golf  course,  through  a  wood  of 
Eucalyptus,  and  down  a  gently 
plunging  slope  into  Malaga  Cove. 
The  major  highway  from  the  north 
conies  in  at  this  point  from  Route 
101,  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  Cities, 


Bookplate  of  the  Library  at  Palos 
Verdes  Estates 

San  Fernando  Valley,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Beverly  Hills. 

At  Mile  7  is  Malaga  Cove  Plaza 
with  its  Neptune  Fountain  (drug- 
store, lunch,  gas,  oil,  garage,  market, 
post  office).  One  block  left  (south) 
lies  Palos  Verdes  Public  Library 
and  Art  Gallery,  with  its  interesting 
monthly  exhibits,  open  afternoons 
except  Saturdays.  From  the  Library, 
Via  del  Monte  winds  up  the  hill  to 
the  famous  La  Venta  Inn  and  con- 
tinues to  the  top  of  Montemalaga. 

Westward  on  Palos  Verdes  Drive 
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there  is  soon  seen  the  bend  of  Santa 
Monica  Bay,  called  Malaga  Cove. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  Grade 
School  with  its  clock  tower  and 
seven-acre  playfield.  Directly  north, 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  lies  the  fine 
Palos  Verdes  Swimming  Pool. 

From  Mile  8  Palos  Verdes  Drive 
swings  south  along  the  coast,  first 
around  Bluff  Cove,  where  large 
numbers  of  surf-board  riders  dis- 
port, and  then  with  a  double  road- 
way through  the  Margate  and 
Lunada  Bay  Districts  of  the  Estates. 
Beyond  Mile  9  a  crossroad  leads  up 
the  hill  to  Montemalaga. 

Approaching  Mile  11  the  Drive 
swings  into  a  single  roadway,  again 
entering  Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  It 
follows  along  the  coast  to  Point 
Vicente  (Mile  12)  with  its  Light- 
house and  Coast  Guard  Wireless 
Station. 

Near  Mile  15  we  pass  interesting 
private  villas,  then  around  Portu- 
guese Bend,  where  the  old  whaling 
station  stood  for  fifty  years,  said  to 
be  an  early  landing  place  of  the 
Spaniards  and  later  of  pirates.  This 
south  side  of  the  Peninsula  is  partic- 
ularly blessed  with  a  background 
of  high  hills.  It  faces  the  ship  lane, 
and  twenty  miles  away  the  blue 
Catalina  Island,  almost  cut  in  two 
at  its  isthmus. 

Beyond  Mile  17  the  Drive  again 
turns  northward,  and  climbing  up 
and  up,  the  outlook  becomes  grander 
and  grander  until,  approaching  Mile 
19,  it  is  climaxed  by  one  of  the  finest 
views  to  be  had  of  the  Southern 
California  coast  line.  Westward  lie 
thousands  of  acres  of  cultivated 
fields,  rugged  barrancas  and  can- 
yons, with  lovely  small  bays  along 
the  shining  shore  line,  Catalina  on 


the  left,  and  out  past  Point  Vicente 
through  the  sunset  haze  occasionally 
will  be  seen  a  tiny  speck  far  in  the 
ocean  which  would  be  Santa  Bar- 
bara Island. 

Crossing  a  shoulder  of  San  Pedro 
Hill,  950  feet  above  the  sea,  near 
Mile  19,  the  Drive  reaches  Overlook 
Point,  where  there  is  an  unequalled 
panorama  of  the  vast  port  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach.  San  Pedro 
lies  in  the  foreground.  No  other 
comparable  view  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  is  to  be  had  anywhere. 

Mile  20  marks  the  beginning  of 
Miraleste,  a  highly  protected  resi- 
dential district  for  San  Pedro  and 
the  harbor  area,  with  the  homes  of 
sea  captains,  army  and  navy  people. 
The  square  tower  of  Miraleste 
School  stands  up  pleasantly,  before 
reaching  Mile  21. 

Continuing  to  shortly  beyond  Mile 
23,  the  road  passes  over  winding 
hills  through  Rancho  Palos  Verdes. 
Spacious  views  open  out  of  the  Los 
Angeles  plain.  Beyond  stand  up 
the  mile-high  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains, behind  Pasadena,  with  two- 
mile-high  Mount  Baldy  to  the  east. 

This  scenic  highway  loop  was  re- 
cently completed,  through  building 
of  the  gap  from  Vermont  Avenue 
to  Milepost  5  at  Valmonte,  by  Los 
Angeles  County  with  the  aid  of 
CWA  and  SERA  labor.  For  11 
miles  the  right-of-way  is  approxi- 
mately 200  feet  or  more  in  width, 
with  6  miles  of  it  already  intensively 
planted  through  Palos  Verdes  Es- 
tates. The  remaining  portion  is 
ultimately  to  be  widened  and  planted 
to  a  similar  grandeur.  There  were 
no  frontage  assessments,  nor  have 
there  been  in  any  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula, for  this  or  other  improvements. 
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YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL 
PARK 


AREA 
(ACRES) 

AREA    INFLUENCED 

PERCENTAGE  OF  AREA 
INFLUENCED 

ACRES 

MILES 

PARK 

2,200,240 

ROADS 

209,920 

328 

9.5% 

TRAILS 

46,000 

920 

2.1  % 

TOTAL 

2,200,240 

255,920 

1248 

11.6  X 

YOSEMITE    NATIONAL 
PARK 
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TOTAL 
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752,744 


752,744 
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165,760 


32,350 


198,110 


MILES 


259 


647 


906 


PERCENTAGE  OF   AREA 
INFLUENCED 


22.0 


4.2 


26.2 


Chart  showing  percentage  of  wilderness  and  areas  influenced  by  roads  and  trails  in 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  National  Parks.    (See  p 


Being  Seen?") 


page  11,  "Is  Scenery  Spoiled  by 


Grand  Lake  at  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  The  proposed 
tunnel  draining  this  lake  would  be  located  upon  the  opposite  shore 


Photo  Courtesy  of  Denver  Commercial  Photo  Cc 
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Long's  Peak  from  Trail  Ridge  Road.    The  slope  of  this  peak  shows  approximate 
location  of  eastern  portal  of  the  proposed  tunnel 


Protest  Against  Exploitation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park 


The  National  Association  of  Au- 
dubon  Societies,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
The  American  Forestry  Association, 
The  Garden  Club  of  America,  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Institute,  The  Na- 
tional Parks  Association,  The  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters,  The 
American  Association  of  Museums, 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park 
Association,  and  The  Wilderness 
Society  have  joined  in  a  protest 
against  the  Grand  Lake-Big  Thomp- 
son Transmountain  Diversion  Pro- 
ject. The  protest  follows: 

Believing  that  the  National  Parks, 
set  aside  for  the  use,  enjoyment  and 
education  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  protected  from 
commercial  exploitation,  we  ear- 
nestly protest  against  congressional 
authorization  of  a  project  to  dig  a 
thirteen-mile  tunnel  through  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  to  trans- 
form Grand  Lake  into  a  reservoir, 
and  to  build  some  eight  thousand 
feet  of  covered  ditch  within  the  Park 
in  order  to  divert  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  watershed  into  the 
Platte  River  watershed. 

We  submit  that  the  Grand  Lake- 
Big  Thompson  Transmountain  Di- 
version Project,  included  by  the 
Senate  on  March  2  as  a  rider  to  the 
Interior  Department  Appropriation 
bill,  has  not  been  adequately  in- 
vestigated, has  not  been  approved 
by  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  appropriate 


committees  in  either  house  of  Con- 
gress. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Power  Act 
has  enunciated  the  policy  that 
National  Parks  should  be  exempt 
from  power  projects.  The  scheme 
to  divert  the  waters  of  beautiful 
Grand  Lake  and  to  tunnel  through 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  power  and  the  construction 
of  unsightly  power  lines  near  the 
eastern  and  southern  boundaries 
and  across  a  scenic  area  which  has 
long  been  contemplated  for  addition 
to  the  Park. 

In  the  building  of  the  tunnel  the 
disposition  of  debris  will  deface  the 
landscape  and  leave  a  scar  on  the 
wilderness  character  of  the  Park 
and  its  environs.  We  have  no  faith 
in  promises  to  maintain  the  level  of 
Grand  Lake  if  water  becomes  needed 
for  power  or  growing  crops  in  dry 
years. 

We  submit  that  this  project  vio- 
lates the  most  sacred  principle  of 
National  Parks,  namely,  freedom 
from  commercial  or  economic  ex- 
ploitation and  that  if  approved  by 
Congress  it  will  establish  a  precedent 
for  the  commercial  invasion  of  other 
Parks.  We  urge  that  the  American 
people  rally  to  the  defense  of  their 
National  Park  system  and  demand  of 
Congress  that  this  project  be  stopped. 

Conservation  organizations  are 
united  in  the  effort  to  protect  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  from  dam- 
age and  the  National  Parks  from 
dangerous  precedent. 
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Freeways.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Planning  Board  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Federation  of  Planning 
Boards  are  both  sponsoring  free- 
way legislation  at  this  session  of  the 
state  legislature.  Both  proposals  are 
for  amendment  of  the  state  highway 
law;  both  are  commendably  brief. 
The  State  Planning  Board's  pro- 
posal is: 

"State  Freeways  may  be  laid  out,  ac- 
quired, constructed,  maintained  and  dis- 
continued in  the  same  manner  as  now 
provided  for  state  highways.  A  freeway  is 
a  way  over  which  abutters  have  no  right  of 
light,  air  or  access." 


Roadside  Improvement.  A  bill  to 
regulate  outdoor  advertising  has 
been  voted  by  the  Virginia  Assembly. 
The  only  limitation  in  force  at 
present  is  on  advertising  structures 
at  highway  intersections  and  at  the 
intersections  of  highways  and  rail- 
roads. 

Outdoor  advertising  on  New  York 
highways  is  also  unrestricted.  For 
several  years  a  billboard  act  has 
been  before  the  legislature  but  has 
failed  to  pass.  This  year's  proposal 
is  an  amendment  to  the  public 
works  law  by  the  insertion  of  a  new 
article  on  outdoor  advertising.  The 
novel  feature  in  the  proposal  is  the 
attempt  to  discriminate  between 
advertising  structures  in  cities  and 
in  corporated  villages  and  advertis- 
ing structures  in  rural  sections  by 
the  imposition  of  a  very  heavy  fee 
on  the  latter. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Planning 
Board  has  drafted  a  much  more 
elaborate  act  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  for 
an  opinion. 


Master  Planning.  The  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  Planning  Board  should 
be  cited  for  a  notable  example  of 
"depression  accomplishment."  Ap- 
pointed in  1930  under  the  ordinance 
which  accepted  the  excellent  plan- 
ning act  of  New  Jersey,  the  Board 
has  carried  its  program  steadily 
through  the  hard  years.  Besides  a 
progress  report  issued  in  December, 
1931,  it  has  already  produced  seven 
sections  of  "Montclair's  Master 
Plan,"  including  a  plan  for  streets, 
a  plan  for  business  areas  and  a  plan 
for  park  and  recreation  facilities. 
It  is  now  about  to  produce  a  plan 
for  residence  areas  which  will  con- 
tain a  complete  revision  of  the 
zoning  ordinance. 

The  maintenance  of  the  planning 
program  is  due  to  the  excellent 
make-up  of  the  Board,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  to  a  growing  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  which  is  fostered 
by  a  citizens'  advisory  committee. 


Zoning  Bulletins.  The  New  York 
Regional  Plan  Association  has  started 
an  information  service  on  recent 
zoning  decisions.  The  first  bulletin 
issued  in  December  contains  an 
abstract  of  fifteen  important  zoning 
cases  decided  in  1935.  Zoning  boards 
of  adjustment  are  finding  these  cita- 
tions of  country-wide  zoning  experi- 
ence of  great  value  in  their  work. 


A  Regional  High  School.  Con- 
struction of  the  first  regional  high 
school  in  New  Jersey  has  been 
started.  It  will  serve  six  communi- 
ties in  Union  County. 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 

Rezoning 


THERE  is  a  rising  tide  of  criti- 
cism against  zoning  ordinances, 
not  because  zoning  is  disap- 
proved but  because  it  is  not  applied 
drastically  enough.  Some  of  the 
critics  are  architects  of  subsidized 
housing  enterprises,  who  find  that 
the  zoning  plan  does  not  sufficiently 
protect  the  new  housing  develop- 
ment or  that  it  excludes  multiple 
houses  from  districts  where  they 
think  multiple  houses  ought  to  be 
built.  This  criticism  gradually  ex- 
tends to  the  entire  zoning  plan  of  the 
city  and  some  critics  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  poor  zoning  such  as  they 
consider  the  zoning  of  that  particular 
city  to  be  is  worse  than  no  zoning  at 
all.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  constant 
criticism  that  some  zoning  plan  has 
laid  out  too  much  land  for  business, 
especially  the  land  along  main 
thoroughfares.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
deny  that  there  are  many  imperfec- 
tions in  present  zoning.  One  can  say 
without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion that  there  is  not  a  city  in  this 
country  where  the  zoning  plan  can- 
not be  greatly  improved.  Some  of  us 
in  New  York  City  have  been  almost 
constantly  on  the  firing  line  for 
twenty  years  in  efforts  to  bring 
about  better  zoning.  Most  of  the 
criticism  on  excessive  height,  bulk 
and  density  is  entirely  just.  We  all 
would  wish  that  business  districts, 
especially  in  villages  and  towns, 
could  be  of  smaller  extent. 

But  now  let  us  look  into  the  modus 
operandi.  We  may  criticize  zoning 
because  it  is  not  better,  but  how 


would  we  have  caused  it  to  be  better 
and  how  can  we  make  it  better  now? 
Take,  for  instance,  a  certain  town  on 
Long  Island.  It  is  a  rather  large 
area,  about  nine  miles  square.  It 
adopted  a  zoning  ordinance  that  on 
the  whole  has  been  protective  and 
beneficial.  It  has  many  main  high- 
ways that  are  especially  full  of  auto- 
mobiles on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
Some  of  these  most  used  arteries  are 
not  popular  for  homes,  as  people 
want  to  live  somewhat  away  from 
the  traffic.  But  the  amount  of  va- 
cant land  bordering  these  main 
arteries  is  enormous.  Before  zoning 
it  could  be  used  for  residence,  busi- 
ness or  industry.  The  property 
owners  thought  they  were  making 
some  concession  when  they  favored 
restricting  its  use  to  residence  or 
business.  They  did  not  want  it  re- 
stricted to  residence  only  because 
they  said  new  residences  are  not 
going  up  because  the  women  do  not 
like  the  traffic.  So  the  town  board 
zoned  about  one  hundred  miles  of 
road  frontage  as  business.  It  proba- 
bly does  not  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  residences.  Residences  would 
not  have  been  constructed  anyway 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Then  the  critic  comes  along  and 
states  that  this  town  will  not  need 
more  than  one  mile  of  business 
frontage  for  the  next  two  genera- 
tions. If  this  critic  had  attended  the 
hearings  before  the  town  board  when 
the  first  zoning  map  was  being  con- 
sidered, he  would  have  found  a 
hundred  property  owners  present 
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greatly  interested  in  having  their 
land  kept  sufficiently  free  from 
restrictions  so  that  it  could  earn  its 
taxes.  The  president  of  the  board 
would  hear  the  landowners  and  then 
the  critic  would  have  his  turn.  He 
would  be  asked  what  land  he  owned 
in  the  town.  The  answer  would  be 
none,  but  that  he  wanted  to  see  the 
business  district  confined  to  one  mile 
so  as  to  preserve  the  future  of  the 
town,  and  he  would  have  his  curves 
ready  to  exhibit  showing  the  normal 
proportion  of  business  space  neces- 
sary as  compared  to  residential  space. 
The  critic  might  be  perfectly  right, 
but  he  would  hardly  make  a  dent  in 
the  town  board. 

In  the  same  way,  critics  show  up 
the  excessive  height  and  density 
allowances  in  cities.  They  say  that 
if  New  York  City  were  fully  built  up 
to  the  heights  and  areas  allowable 
in  the  zoning  plan,  all  the  people 
now  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  could  live  in  it.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  before  the  days  of  zoning, 
buildings  could  be  erected  to  an 
indefinite  height  and  cover  100  per 
cent  of  the  lot.  This  freedom  of 
height  and  bulk  would  allow  build- 
ings accommodating  all  the  people 
in  the  world.  We  do  not  get  any- 
where by  such  arguments.  In  the 
next  place  let  the  critic  try  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  almost  any  present 
zoning  district  in  New  York  City. 
If  he  goes  directly  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  he  cannot  even  get  his 
petition  on  the  calendar.  He  there- 
fore must  begin  to  educate  the 
property  owners  in  the  district  that 
he  seeks  to  change.  This  is  arduous 
and  difficult.  The  property  owners 
will  not  even  come  to  his  meetings. 


And  yet  to  get  his  proposal  on  the 
calendar  he  must  secure  the  petition 
of  more  than  half  the  property 
owners,  or  else  he  must  persuade 
some  member  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate to  father  his  proposal.  A  re- 
quest from  a  member  of  the  Board 
takes  the  place  of  the  petition.  But 
the  Board  member  will  ask  the  critic 
what  demand  there  is  in  the  district 
for  the  proposed  change.  He  will 
have  to  admit  that  there  seems  to  be 
none. 

The  many  city  engineers,  cor- 
poration counsel  and  enlightened 
local  officials  throughout  the  country 
who  helped  to  have  zoning  adopted 
in  their  municipalities  know  all 
about  these  difficulties.  They  have 
learned  that  a  process  of  education 
of  the  landowners  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
zoning.  The  more  intelligent  the 
property  owners  are  regarding  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  the  better 
the  zoning  will  be.  There  is  hardly  a 
zoning  district  in  this  country  whose 
restrictions  are  not  based  on  the 
preponderating  desire  and  approval 
of  its  landowners.  When  zoning 
began  in  New  York  City  hundreds 
of  small  meetings  were  held  in  every 
part  of  the  city  in  this  process  of 
education.  The  zoning  was  as  good 
as  what  the  landowners  could  be 
induced  to  favor.  It  is  true  all  over 
the  country  that  zoning  plans  are 
just  about  what  the  landowners 
want.  This  situation  is  far  from 
ideal,  but  it  is  better  than  the  old 
days  when  a  livery  stable  or  a 
garage  could  be  erected  in  the  best 
residential  block  in  town,  and  when 
factories  could  invade  any  business 
street  or  residence  locality,  and 
stores  and  tenement  houses  could 
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invade  any  part  of  the  city  whatever. 

We  ought  to  have  more  city  plan 
commissions  in  municipalities.  They 
can  advise  the  local  legislative  body 
to  do  things  in  zoning  that  have  a 
broader  usefulness  for  the  future. 
Sometimes  the  lawmakers  will  follow 
their  advice  even  if  the  majority  of 
the  property  owners  do  not  agree. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  council, 
following  the  advice  of  the  planning 
commission,  adopted  a  large  scale 


rezoning  plan.  Some  of  the  property 
owners  took  the  matter  to  court, 
claiming  that  the  value  of  their 
property  was  decreased.  The  court, 
however,  upheld  the  rezoning  (Cor- 
bett  v.  Carson,  Mayor  of  Portland, 
Circuit  Court,  August,  1935).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  establishment 
of  a  city  plan  commission  in  New 
York  City  would  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  to  secure 
more  adequate  zoning. — E.  M.  B. 


Schools 


The  building  zone  resolution  of 
New  York  City  allows  schools, 
whether  public  or  private,  in  every 
residence  district.  A  few  munici- 
palities have  endeavored  to  exclude 
schools  from  residence  districts  hav- 
ing the  largest  required  yards.  It 
would  seem  unreasonable  to  force 
schools  into  business  districts  where 
there  is  noise  and  congestion  and 
where  land  is  most  expensive.  To 
force  them  into  the  more  congested 
residence  districts  is  equally  un- 
reasonable. Zoning  ought  not  to  be 
employed  to  free  the  highest-class 
residence  district  from  every  use 
that  may  be  considered  objection- 
able. The  children  of  such  a  district 
should  properly  go  to  school  in  that 
district.  The  police  power  should 
not  be  invoked  to  turn  them  off  into 
a  neighborhood  of  smaller  homes.  A 
zoning  ordinance  cannot  take  away 
from  a  municipality  its  right  to 
locate  a  public  building  where  it  is 


needed.  Nevertheless,  if  a  munici- 
pality makes  zoning  regulations,  it 
ought  to  observe  them  in  its  own 
new  buildings.  A  private  school 
operated  for  gain,  being  a  form  of 
business,  can  be  excluded  lawfully 
from  residence  districts  by  a  specific 
provision  to  that  effect  in  the  ordi- 
nance. On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
seem  unreasonable  to  exclude  a 
private  school  not  conducted  for 
gain.  Such  a  school  would  be  within 
the  class  of  churches,  asylums  and 
hospitals  not  conducted  for  gain, 
and  usually  exempted  from  taxation. 
Landowners  near  schools  often  peti- 
tion to  have  their  locality  changed 
from  residence  to  business  so  that 
they  can  build  stores  near  the  school. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  change. 
Schools  should  so  far  as  possible  be 
somewhat  removed  from  stores  and 
heavy  traffic.  Larger  yards  may 
lawfully  be  required  for  a  school 
than  for  residences. — E.  M.  B. 


Mr.  Bassett,  who  conducts  the  Zoning  Round  Table,  invites  readers  to  participate  in 
this  department,  either  by  discussing  the  material  published  or  by  presenting  new  problems 
for  comment. — EDITOR. 
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Is  the  Long  Battle  Ended? 


THE  billboard  forces  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  surrendered  in 
the  ten-year  Battle  of  the  Bill- 
boards. On  February  3,  1935,  their 
motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal  from 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  January,  1935,  was 
allowed  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  legal  contest  was  fought  over 
the  most  drastic  set  of  regulations 
ever  imposed  on  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising industry.  The  decision  of 
the  Massachusetts  court  upholding 
the  regulations  all  along  the  line 
was  the  heaviest  blow  which  the 
billboard  forces  have  suffered  in 
their  long  struggle  against  public 
opinion.  The  surrender  came  only 
after  extended  conferences  of  the 
most  eminent  legal  tacticians  in  the 
country,  ranging  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco,  including  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  Davis  of  New  York 
City. 

This  surrender  may  have  been 
good  tactics.  The  legal  cohorts  of 
the  advertising  industry  doubtless 
felt  that  the  Massachusetts  court 
would  be  sustained.  In  future  legal 
struggles  in  state  courts  they  pre- 
ferred not  to  have  arrayed  against 
them  the  approval  of  the  country's 
highest  judicial  tribunal. 

Yet  the  principles  established  by 
the  sweeping  Massachusetts  decision 
will  be  difficult  to  challenge.  In 
Massachusetts,  it  is  now  settled  that 
(1)  billboards  which  divert  the  at- 
tention of  motorists  are  traffic 


hazards,  (2)  travelers  on  the  high- 
way have  a  right  to  protection 
against  the  unwelcome  intrusion  of 
advertising  signs,  (3)  restrictions  on 
billboard  locations  may  be  imposed 
solely  for  reasons  of  taste  and  fitness. 
This  last  is  the  high  spot  of  the 
decision. 

Consequently:  (1)  billboards  may 
be  limited  in  size;  (2)  they  may  be 
set  back  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
highway  and  three  hundred  feet  from 
any  public  park  or  reservation  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  any 
highway  intersection;  (3)  they  may 
be  excluded  from  scenic  and  historic 
places  and  from  residential  areas. 

The  Massachusetts  Billboard  Law- 
Defense  Committee  which  has  fought 
the  fight  against  the  billboards  fears 
that  the  battle  is  not  over.  It  has 
drafted  a  local  by-law  which  confines 
outdoor  advertising  to  genuine  busi- 
ness districts  and  prohibits  billboards 
altogether  in  rural  and  residential 
districts,*  and  is  appealing  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts 
for  prompt  adoption  of  local  control 
measures  in  order  to  "preserve  the 
fruits  of  our  legal  victory  and  the 
right  of  towns  to  control  billboards 
free  of  arbitrary  changes  in  the  state 
regulations." 

As  we  go  to  press  the  news  has 
come  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  has 
ordered  125  billboards  to  be  taken 
down  as  conflicting  with  existing 
regulations. 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF 


*A  residential  district  is  defined  in  the  by-law  as  "any  area  zoned  as  residential"  or  if  the  town  is  not 
zoned,  a  residential  district  "shall  include  any  district  or  block  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  street 
frontage  is  occupied  by  land  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  classes:  land  devoted  to  residence  or  lodging 
purposes;  undeveloped  or  open  land;  land  devoted  to  farming,  horticulture,  floriculture  or  plantations, 
including  the  sale  thereon  of  its  own  products,  or  to  the  raising  of  live-stock,  pasturage,  forests,  wood-lots, 
parks,  reservations  or  recreation  areas." 
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Historic  Sites  Advisory  Board  Appointed 


SECRETARY  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes  has  recently 
appointed  a  Historic  Sites  Ad- 
visory Board  of  eleven  members,  to 
carry  out  the  new  program  of  pre- 
servation of  historic  sites  and  build- 
ings, as  provided  by  legislation 
enacted  during  the  first  session  of 
the  present  Congress,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  members  of  the  new  Board  in- 
clude some  of  the  most  noted  histor- 
ians and  archeologists  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Hermon  C.  Bumpus,  of  Dux- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  is  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Board.  Dr.  Bumpus 
is  a  nationally  known  authority  on 
museum  preparation,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Museums  in 
the  National  Park  Service  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Museums.  He  has  been  connected 
with  national  park  affairs  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  brings  valuable  expe- 
rience to  the  new  organization. 
Members  of  the  new  Board  are : 

Edmund  H.  Abrahams,  of  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  heads  a  number  of 
southern  historical  and  research 
organizations.  He  is  head  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Memorials  of 
the  City  of  Savannah,  Secretary  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and 
head  of  the  Savannah  Commission 
for  the  Preservation  of  Landmarks. 

Dr.  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton, 
Berkeley,  California,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  history  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  direc- 
tor of  its  Bancroft  Library,  is  inter- 
nationally known  for  his  researches 
in  Spanish-American  history. 


Mrs.  Reau  Folk,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  is  a  regent  of  the  Ladies 
Hermitage  Association,  which  has 
preserved  the  Hermitage,  the  his- 
toric home  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

George  de  Benneville  Keim,  of 
Edgewater  Park,  New  Jersey,  is 
Governor  General  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  and  Chairman  of  the 
State  Commission  on  Historic  Sites 
in  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Alfred  V.  Kidder,  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  is  an  internationally 
recognized  authority  in  the  field  of 
archeology  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Historical  Research  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  Fiske  Kimball,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  is  a  nationally 
known  architect  and  the  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art. 

Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  one  of  the  country's 
leading  historians,  is  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 

Archibald  M.  McCrea,  of  Wil- 
liamsburg,  Virginia,  is  an  eminent 
student  of  colonial  history. 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Oastler,  of  New 
York  City,  has  specialized  on  na- 
tional park  work  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  member  of  a  former  ad- 
visory board  and  as  collaborator. 
His  photographic  studies,  particu- 
larly of  wildlife,  have  been  of  out- 
standing interest. 

Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  of  New  York 
City,  at  present  is  curator  of  eth- 
nology at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  professor  of 
anthropology  in  the  Institute  of 
Human  Relations,  Yale  University. 
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Shenandoah  National  Park,  Latest  Addition 
to  America's  "Pleasuring  Grounds" 

By  ISABELLE  F.  STORY,  Editor,  National  Park  Service 


TT  WAS  ten  years  ago  that  the 
I  Congress  of  the  United  States 
-*•  approved  the  admission  into  the 
family  of  national  parks  of  that 
beautiful  and  renowned  area  in  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
known  today  as  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  some  of 
the  loveliest  panoramas  in  the  Appa- 
lachian chain  and  linked  by  historic 
associations  with  many  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  annals  of 
the  thirteen  original  Colonies,  the 
eligibility  of  the  area  to  national 
park  status  was  unquestioned.  The 
Shenandoah  country  was  without 
peer  in  the  Old  Dominion.  But 
Congress  had  expressly  stipulated 
that  if  the  park  was  to  be  established 
as  such,  the  lands  comprising  it, 
then  privately  owned,  should  be 
donated  to  the  Nation.  Hence,  for 
a  long  and  anxious  decade  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  remained  in  the 
"proposed"  classification. 

Virginia  did  her  best  to  expedite 
proceedings  by  seeking  funds,  both 
from  the  State  Assembly  and  through 
private  organizations,  for  land  ac- 
quisition and,  despite  the  existing 
financial  stringency,  the  program 
was  pushed  forward  until  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  Congress  had 
been  met. 

Then  another  obstacle  arose.  Sev- 
eral landowners  in  the  proposed 
park,  whose  holdings  had  been  con- 
demned under  State  laws  as  a  means 
of  acquisition,  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  grounds  that 


while  the  State  could  lawfully  con- 
demn private  property  for  State 
park  use,  it  could  not  lawfully  do 
so  for  Federal  park  purposes. 

Months  of  litigation  followed, 
while  the  test  case  awaited  decision. 
At  last  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  State  was  acting  within  its 
rights,  and  on  December  26,  1935, 
when  the  last  formality  was  com- 
plied with,  Secretary  Ickes  accepted 
the  deeds  conveying  176,429.80 
acres  of  land  for  the  establishment 
of  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

On  that  date,  it  was  estimated 
that  between  300  and  350  "indivi- 
duals or  families"  were  living  within 
the  park  boundaries.  Inasmuch  as 
those  whose  names  appear  on  the 
records  did  not  indicate  whether  or 
not  they  were  registering  as  heads 
of  families  or  merely  as  individuals, 
no  accurate  census  was  available. 
However,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment assumed  responsibility  for 
their  welfare  and  has  proposed  car- 
ing for  them  under  the  Resettlement 
Administration.  Conditions  of  life 
in  these  new  homesteads  will  be 
better  for  them  in  all  respects,  in- 
cluding housing,  sanitation,  and 
educational  facilities  for  their  chil- 
dren, than  those  existing  in  their 
former  isolated  habitations.  Never- 
theless, a  few  elderly  residents  of  the 
area,  who  had  never  ventured  into 
the  world  lying  beyond  the  verdant 
valleys  and  singing  streams,  loved 
their  native  heath  with  so  great  a 
passion  that  transplanting  them 
would  have  been  tragic.  Therefore, 
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a  special  old  age  list  was  created  in 
their  behalf,  which  accords  them 
permission  to  end  their  days  in  the 
mountain  country  where  they  were 
born,  so  long  as  their  habitations 
are  not  in  the  pathway  of  proposed 
developments. 

Under  the  original  authorization, 
in  1926,  the  park's  area  was  set  at  a 
minimum  of  approximately  250,000 
acres.  As  funds  were  not  available 
for  purchases  of  that  amount  of  land, 
the  area  necessarily  had  to  be  re- 
duced to  about  176,000  acres,  leav- 
ing the  remainder  for  future  ac- 
quisition. 

Nearly  all  of  Shenandoah  National 
Park  is  at  least  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  while  many  of  the  peaks  and 
crests  rise  to  elevations  of  4,000 
feet.  Hawksbill  is  4,066  feet  high; 
Stony  Man  Mountain,  4,031.  Pan- 
oramas of  inspiring  beauty  are  out- 
spread from  these  heights.  Far 
below  are  the  waters  of  Virginia's 
most  storied  stream — the  Shenan- 
doah, "Daughter  of  the  Stars." 
Through  it  passes  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  that  famous  mountain  foot- 
path which  extends  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  Within  the  park  bound- 
aries is  the  camp  established  by  ex- 
President  Hoover  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rapidan,  3,500  feet 
above  sea  level.  This  camp  will  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  as  a  place  of 
relaxation  for  the  Chief  Executive 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  its 
quick  accessibility  to  the  National 
Capital  admirably  commending  it 
for  week-end  use. 

Historic  landmarks  are  numerous 


in  the  park  area.  It  was  from  the 
vicinity  of  Swift  Run  Gap  in  1716 
that  Governor  Spottswood  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  his  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Horseshoe,  surveyed  the  domain, 
untrodden  until  then  by  white  men. 
George  Washington,  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  passed 
over  this  terrain.  Old  military  roads 
still  exist  which  resounded,  during 
the  days  of  '61,  to  the  galloping 
hoofbeats  of  those  intrepid  cavalry 
raiders,  Phil  Sheridan,  of  the  Union 
Army,  and  Jubal  Early,  with  his 
boys  in  gray. 

Even  before  the  area  actually 
became  a  national  park  preliminary 
development  was  commenced,  made 
possible  through  relief  funds.  Today 
approximately  60  miles  of  the  spec- 
tacular Skyline  Drive,  which  will 
extend  along  the  summit  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  for  100  miles — the  entire 
length  of  the  park — are  open  to  the 
public.  Only  35  miles  of  this  total, 
however,  is  as  yet  surfaced  and 
oiled. 

When  the  Shenandoah  -  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park- 
way— now  under  construction — is 
completed,  another  500  miles  of 
scenic  beauty  will  be  available  to 
motorists  and  the  two  great  wonder- 
lands of  the  Appalachian  chain  will 
be  connected. 

At  the  present  time  accommoda- 
tions are  available  at  "Skyland"  and 
at  Thornton  Gap.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  the  installation  of  additional 
facilities  at  other  sites,  in  line  with 
the  usual  policy  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 


Extra  copies  of  Planning  Broadcast,  October,  1935,  "Building  Lines  on  Business 
Streets,"  and  January,  1936,  "Old  Roads  for  New  Uses,"  prepared  especially  for  Planning 
Boards  and  Libraries,  are  available  to  members  at  10  cents  a  copy. 
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Invitation  to  Attend  Southeastern  Regional  Conference 

on  State  Parks 


On  April  2,  3,  and  4,  1936,  there 
will  be  held,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  at  Camp  McCIellan,  2  miles 
from  Anniston,  Ala.,  a  Southeastern 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  similar 
to  the  very  successful  gathering  held 
in  Minnesota  last  September.  The 
States  covered  by  the  Southeastern 
Conference  are  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana.  Anniston  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Railway  between 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala., 
56  miles  east  of  Birmingham. 

The  Conference  will  be  quartered 
in  the  barracks  of  a  standard  CCC 
camp,  with  cots,  bedding,  and  meals 
furnished  by  the  Army  at  $1.50  a 
day.  At  the  Fort  and  at  the  hotels 
in  Anniston,  2  miles  away,  more 
luxurious  accommodations  can  be 
secured  for  those  who  desire  them. 
Camp  McCIellan  will  be  prepared 
to  receive  delegates  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening  of  Wednesday,  April  1. 
Sessions  will  begin  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  April  2,  and  will  be 


devoted  to  discussions  of  problems 
of  operation,  maintenance,  and  ser- 
vice of  State  Parks. 

In  the  States  which  have  suddenly 
acquired  new  parks,  improved 
through  CCC  labor,  it  is  time  to  apply 
the  old  Goldberg  formula :  "Now  that 
you  have  them,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  them?"  The  discussions 
will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  officials 
but  to  civic  leaders  and  others  who 
will  be  the  patrons  of  these  new 
possessions  in  the  Southern  States. 

On  April  3  there  will  be  a  trip  to 
Cheaha  State  Park,  soon  to  be  dedi- 
cated by  Governor  Graves.  On  April 
4  a  visit  will  be  made  to  DeSoto  State 
Park,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  in  which  is  located  the  spec- 
tacular May's  Gulf,  a  deep  gorge 
unusual  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Those  interested  in  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Park  Conference 
are  asked  to  write  to  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  901 
Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  further  information.  Dele- 
gates who  drive  will  be  directed  to 
State  Parks  and  recreation  areas 
which  they  may  visit  en  route  to 
and  from  the  Conference. 
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Annual  Planning  Conference  to  be  Held  in  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Conference  on  National, 
State,  Regional  and  City  Planning 
sponsored  by  the  American  City 
Planning  Institute,  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  will  be  held  on  May  4,  5, 
and  6  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  at  the 
invitation  of  Morton  Wallerstein, 
Chairman  of  the  Virginia  State 
Planning  Board.  Headquarters  will 
be  the  John  Marshall  Hotel.  The 
program  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Joint 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dents and  Secretaries  of  the  three 
participating  organizations — Fred- 
eric A.  Delano,  Alfred  Bettman, 
Russell  V.  Black,  Walter  H.  Blucher, 
Howard  Menhinick,  and  Harlean 
James.  Flavel  ShurtleflP  is  to  be 


Director  of  the  Conference. 

Those  who  expect  to  attend  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
some  of  the  charming  old  gardens 
of  Virginia  and  there  will  be  an 
organized  trip  to  Williamsburg, 
where  the  restoration  has  made 
much  progress,  with  possibly  a 
session  at  the  historic  College  of 
William  and  Mary. 

Preliminary  programs  will  be 
issued  in  April.  Plan  now  to  make 
this  trip  to  Virginia  when  the  dog- 
wood is  in  bloom.  No  one  who  is 
concerned  with  the  many  phases  of 
physical  planning  can  afford  to  miss 
this  conference,  where  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  learn  in  some  detail 
what  the  Virginia  State  Planning 
Board  is  doing. 


Annual  State  Park  Conference  to  be  in  Connecticut  in  June 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks  is 
to  be  held  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
June  1,  2,  and  3,  1936,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Bond  Hotel.  Local 
arrangements  are  being  made  by 
Albert  M.  Turner  and  Arthur  V. 
Parker,  a  circumstance  which  in 
itself  assures  the  delegates  that  they 
will  see  and  hear  something  worth 
while.  The  Committee  on  Program 
consists  of  Howard  B.  Bloomer, 
Chairman,  William  A.  Welch,  and 
Herbert  Evison,  acting  with  the 
President  and  Secretary.  The  first 
day  will  be  given  over  to  sessions, 
when  it  is  expected  that  some  con- 
structive talks  will  be  given  and 
these  in  turn  will  be  printed  in  the 
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ANNUAL  for  1936.  On  Tuesday, 
June  2,  there  will  be  a  trip  through 
Middletown,  Durham  and  Madison 
to  Hammonasset  State  Park,  where 
lunch  will  be  served  in  the  Clam 
Shed,  with  return  trip  by  way  of 
Rocky  Neck,  Devil's  Hopyard  and 
Hurd  Park.  On  Wednesday,  June  3, 
the  delegates  will  travel  through 
Avon,  New  Hartford,  and  Win- 
sted  to  Dennis  Hill,  then  through 
Norfolk,  Canaan,  and  Lime  Rock  to 
Kent  Falls,  and  home  by  way  of 
Lake  Waramaug,  Mt.  Tom,  Litch- 
field,  Black  Rock,  Thomaston  and 
Bristol.  The  Conference  offers  much 
to  be  seen  and  much  to  be  learned 
from  Connecticut.  Save  the  dates 
now.  Further  information  will  be 
available  in  May. 
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In  the  death  of  THEODORA  KIM- 
BALL  HUBBARD,  on  November  8, 
1935,  the  cause  of  planning  and 
planning  literature  has  suffered  a 
great  loss.  But  she  has  left  behind 
her  bibliographies,  texts,  books  and 
critical  comments  which  will  remain 
a  part  of  the  history  of  planning. 
In  collaboration  with  her  husband, 
Henry  Vincent  Hubbard,  she  made 
lasting  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  fields  of  planning  and  land- 
scape architecture. 


DR.  WILLIAM  FREDERIC  BADE 
died  last  month  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. For  more  than  30  years  he 
had  been  Professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  and  Semitic  Lan- 
guages in  the  Pacific  School  of 
Religion  and  in  recent  years  had 
been  engaged  in  archeological  in- 
vestigations in  Palestine.  He  was 
literary  executor  of  John  Muir  and 
from  1916  to  1924  published  "A 
Thousand-Mile  Walk  to  the  Gulf," 
"The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,"  "Steep 
Trails,"  and  "Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Muir."  Dr.  Bade  was  active 
in  the  Sierra  Club,  a  member  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  and  of 
many  learned  societies. 


ROGER  WOLCOTT  TOLL  and 
GEORGE  MELENDEZ  WRIGHT,  killed 
in  line  of  duty  in  an  automobile 
accident,  on  February  25,  1936,  are 
mourned  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  by  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association.  Both 
had  been  active  in  the  Conference 
on  the  National  Park  Service,  called 
in  January  by  the  American  Plan- 


ning and  Civic  Association  and  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 

ROGER  TOLL,  a  native  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  earned  his  degree  in  en- 
gineering at  Columbia  University. 
He  served  successively  the  Mass. 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in 
Alaska,  and  in  the  World  War  as 
Captain  and  Major  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  In 
1919,  Mr.  Toll  entered  the  National 
Park  Service,  as  Superintendent  of 
Mt.  Ranier  National  Park.  In  1921 
he  became  Superintendent  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  and  in 
1929  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
For  years,  during  the  winter  months, 
he  had  been  examining,  describing 
and  rating  areas  which  were  being 
considered  for  National  Parks.  His 
reports  are  permanent  contributions 
which  will  long  be  consulted. 

GEORGE  WRIGHT,  though  only  31 
years  of  age,  had  already  accom- 
plished more  than  many  a  man  who 
has  lived  his  three-score  years  and 
ten.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1927.  He 
served  as  ranger  and  junior  park 
naturalist  in  Yosemite  National 
Park,  and  in  1929,  he  undertook  at 
his  own  expense  a  reconnaissance  of 
the  National  Park  System  (1)  to 
analyze  and  delineate  the  existing 
status  of  wildlife  in  the  parks;  (2) 
to  assist  park  superintendents  in 
solving  animal  problems;  and  (3)  to 
develop  a  well-defined  wildlife  policy 
for  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
results  are  published  in  Fauna  of 
the  National  Parks.  Since  1933  he  had 
been  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Division 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 
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"A  park,"  begins  the  latest  bulle- 
tin on  New  Jersey  State  Parks, 
published  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  of 
New  Jersey  at  Trenton,  "exists  for 
many  purposes.  It  is  a  place  in 
which  to  meet  people  or  to  get  away 
from  people.  It  is  a  place  for  rest 
or  exercise,  for  relaxation  or  stimu- 
lation as  the  individual  need  de- 
mands. It  is  a  place  for  play  or 
study.  But  its  great  underlying 
function  is  to  be  different,  to  get  the 
indoor  person  out,  to  put  the  city 
dweller  away  from  buildings  and  the 
sights  and  sounds,  the  strain  and 
stress  of  our  intense  civilization,  to 
offer  the  calm  of  natural  conditions 
and  the  beauty  of  natural  environ- 
ment to  modern  mankind." 

The  booklet  describes  each  state 
park  and  state  forest  area  in  New 
Jersey  and  provides  the  essential 
facts  which  will  enable  visitors  to 
find  and  enjoy  the  recreational 
facilities  offered  by  this  State. 
Numerous  excellent  illustrations 
add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pub- 
lication. A  clearly  defined  map 
shows  the  position  of  the  state  parks 
and  forests,  which  include  High 
Point  Park,  Stokes  Forest,  Swarts- 
wood,  Jenny  Jump  Forest,  Cran- 
berry Park,  Hopatcong  Park,  Pali- 
sades Park,  Voorhees  Park,  Mus- 
conetcong  Park,  Hackle  Barney 
Park,  Washington  Crossing  Park, 
Jackson  Forest,  Mt.  Laurel  Park, 
Lebanon  Forest,  Penn  Forest,  Bass 
River  Forest,  Green  Bank  Forest, 
Parvin  Park  and  Belleplain  Forest. 

A  section  entitled  "What  of  the 
Future?"  closes  the  booklet,  which 
reads:  "The  great  heritage  of  the 


out-of-doors  as  we  have  known  it  is 
something  which  must  not  be  denied 
to  those  who  follow  us.  As  trustee 
of  posterity  present-day  New  Jersey 
must  plan  for  the  future  to  make  it 
possible  for  generations  to  come  to 
enjoy  outdoor  recreation.  Splendid 
as  our  present  public  playgrounds 
are,  they  now  can  care  for  but  a 
fraction  of  even  New  Jersey's  own. 
Future  needs  will  find  them  quite 
inadequate. 

"City  population  is  steadily  grow- 
ing and  the  spread  of  the  population 
of  cities  into  the  country  along  our 
highways  on  all  week-ends,  holidays 
and  vacation  periods  will  increase. 
It  is  a  healthy  movement  which 
should  be  stimulated.  State  Parks 
and  State  Forests,  with  their  rec- 
reational opportunities  cannot  be 
too  fully  or  broadly  planned  for  the 
ultimate  need. 

"More  and  more  privately  owned 
areas  are  being  closed  to  the  public. 
Commercial  enterprise  is  doing  little 
if  anything  to  open  up  the  out-of- 
doors.  If  private  property  is  not  to 
be  trespassed  upon  and  abused,  an 
alternative  must  be  provided  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  or  do 
not  wish  to  patronize  commercial 
amusement  facilities. 

"There  is  imperative  need  for  in- 
crease in  publicly  controlled  areas 
of  forest,  field  and  stream,  of  moun- 
tain, plain  and  beach,  for  wildlife 
conservation,  scenic  preservation 
and  for  outdoor  recreation." 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  at 
the  time  the  booklet  was  printed 
consisted  of:  Henry  L.  Moeller, 
President,  of  Weehawken;  Arthur 
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J.  Collins,  Jr.,  of  Moorestown; 
William  C.  Cope,  of  Glen  Ridge; 
George  R.  Griffith,  of  Verona;  John 
L.  Kuser,  of  Bordentown;  Herbert 
N.  Smalley,  of  Bridgeton;  Major 
General  William  Weigel,  of  New 
Brunswick;  Owen  Winston,  of  Mend- 
ham;  Henry  B.  Kummel,  State 
Geologist  and  Director;  and  Charles 
P.  Wilber,  State  Forester  and  Chief 
Division  Forests  and  Parks.  The 
office  of  the  Department  is  in  the 
State  House  Annex  at  Trenton. 


of  the  National  Park  Service.  Some 
definite  decision  should  be  an- 
nounced in  a  few  weeks. 


All  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
activities  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice have  been  merged  under  the 
Branch  of  Planning  and  State 
Cooperation,  with  Assistant  Director 
Conrad  L.  Wirth  in  charge.  An 
order  directing  this  consolidation 
was  signed  by  Director  Arno  B. 
Cammerer  early  in  January. 

National  Park  ECW  Supervisor 
D.  S.  Libbey  and  his  associates  have 
combined  their  offices  with  those  of 
the  State  Park  Division  in  the  Bond 
Building  at  Washington.  For  nearly 
three  years,  the  State  Park  Division 
has  been  directing  the  work  of  the 
CCC  on  State,  county  and  metro- 
politan parks  and  recreational  dem- 
onstration areas. 

Mr.  Libbey  and  State  Park  ECW 
Supervisor  Herbert  Evison,  formerly 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  are  now 
Mr.  Wirth's  principal  assistants. 
Details  of  this  merger,  which  was 
made  for  the  obvious  reasons  of 
consolidation  and  economy,  are 
being  worked  out  in  discussions 
between  national  park  superinten- 
dents and  Washington  office  execu- 
tives on  the  proposed  regionalization 


Today,  during  the  six  months' 
enrollment  period  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  there  are  366 
companies  on  State,  county  and 
metropolitan  parks  and  Resettle- 
ment Administration  recreational 
demonstration  projects  in  47  States 
(all  except  Delaware)  and  81  com- 
panies on  35  National  Parks,  Monu- 
ments, Military  Parks  and  National 
Capital  Parks  in  22  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


The  Kentucky  State  Parks  An- 
nual is  a  most  attractive  and  in- 
formative park  publication.  The 
1935  edition  is  particularly  good, 
featuring  well-made  photographs 
and  well-written  comprehensive 
reading  matter. 

Opening  with  an  editorial  which 
begins:  "Aristotle  said,  'It  is  the 
business  of  government  to  introduce 
beauty  into  its  functions/ ' '  the 
Annual  goes  on  to  state  among  other 
things  that  the  legislature  of  1934 
placed  the  business  of  developing, 
administering  and  maintaining  Ken- 
tucky's State  Parks  under  the  Board 
of  Public  Property  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Attorney  General,  Audi- 
tor, Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer, 
elective  officers;  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Welfare  Board,  State  Pur- 
chasing Agent,  one  member  from  the 
Highway  Commission,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  State  Parks,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor. 

"This  Board,"  says  the  Annual, 
"takes  the  place  of  a  park  commis- 
sion. The  Director  of  State  Parks 
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becomes  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Property  by  virtue  of  office, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment and  building  up  of  the  State 
Parks  in  Kentucky,  now  twelve  in 
number." 

Features  of  the  publication  in- 
clude a  cover  picture  of  Cumberland 
Falls,  an  article  paying  tribute  to 
the  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
and  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  skill- 
fully drawn  map  showing  locations 
of  Kentucky  State  Parks  and  con- 
necting roads,  reports  of  wildlife 
technicians,  several  pictures  of  Nat- 
ural Bridge  State  Park,  Pine  Moun- 
tain and  Audubon  Memorial,  and 


stories  and  pictures  of  other  parks. 
The  Kentucky  Board  of  Public 
Property,  which  had  supervision 
over  that  State's  parks  when  the 
1935  Annual  was  published,  was 
made  up  of  Governor  Ruby  Laffoon, 
Chairman;  Bailey  P.  Wootton,  At- 
torney General;  J.  Dan  Talbott, 
State  Auditor  Public  Accounts; 
Sarah  Mahan,  Secretary  of  State; 
Elam  Huddleston,  State  Treasurer; 
Ambros  Dudley,  Chairman,  Board 
of  Public  Welfare;  N.  A.  Christman, 
State  Purchasing  Agent;  Lyter  Don- 
aldson, member  State  Highway 
Commission;  and  Emma  Guy  Crom- 
well, Director  of  State  Parks. 

FANNING  HEAKON 


Making  Plans  Come  True* 

By  CHESTER  H.  ROWELL,  Editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


AfY  plans  maturely  made  by 
competent  investigators  on 
truly  indisputable  physical 
things  are  practically  certain  to  be 
good.  But  if  they  remain  only  plans, 
they  do  little  more  than  clutter  up 
the  shelves  of  libraries,  already 
loaded  with  countless  other  for- 
gotten plans.  I  have  had  something 
to  do  with  making  such  plans  my- 
self, both  governmental  and  phys- 
ical, which  now  rest  in  dusty  files. 
More  than  once  I  have  seen  the  very 
emergency  suddenly  arrive  which 
the  plan  would  have  forestalled, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  do  the  right 
thing  with  it,  and  when  those  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  action  did 
not  even  know  that  there  had  ever 
been  such  a  study. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  practical 
problems,  as  all  these  physical  plans 

*This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Rowell  in 
Broadcasts. 


are,  the  test  is  not  study  but  action. 
Making  the  plans  is  almost  too  easy. 
They  require  nothing  but  the  hard 
work  of  a  few  experts.  But  getting 
anything  done  about  it  is  much 
harder,  for  it  may  involve  arousing 
the  interest  and  clarifying  the  under- 
standing of  an  indifferent  and  for- 
getful people. 

This  very  city  of  San  Francisco  is 
now  a  monument  to  such  an  oppor- 
tunity missed.  San  Francisco  is  lo- 
cated on  a  site  composed  largely  of 
hills,  but  its  original  planners,  who 
must  have  come  from  the  flatlands, 
laid  out  its  streets  on  a  flat  paper, 
with  a  ruler,  in  square  blocks  and 
straight  lines  like  a  mid-west  prairie 
city.  Years  ago  we  employed  Dr. 
Burnham,  the  most  distinguished  of 
city  planners,  to  lay  us  out  an  ideal 
map  of  a  city  suited  to  such  a  terrain 

the  Planning  Series  of  You  and  Your  Government 
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if  the  existing  city  were  wiped  out 
and  it  could  be  rebuilt  from  the 
beginning.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  great  disaster  of  1906  presented 
us  with  just  that  opportunity.  The 
key  parts  of  the  city  were  destroyed 
and  the  plans  for  rebuilding  them 
were  made. 

But  did  we  do  it? 

Not  by  any  means.  After  the  first 
great  days  of  that  disaster,  when  the 
moral  structure  of  the  city  rose  in 
exact  measure  as  its  buildings  fell 
down,  and  millionaire  and  pauper 
proudly  ate  together  in  the  same 
breadline,  typical  American  indivi- 
dualism soon  reasserted  itself.  There 
followed  an  era  at  once  inspiring  and 
disillusioning.  The  civic  character 
of  the  city  never  fell  so  low,  and  its 
individual  courage  and  resourceful- 
ness never  rose  so  high.  Each  owner 
was  so  eager  to  rebuild  his  own 
building  on  his  own  lot  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  rebuilding  all 
the  buildings  on  the  replanned  lots, 
even  though  it  would  have  been  an 
enormous  profit  to  the  individuals 
separately  as  well  as  to  the  commun- 
ity. So  San  Francisco  was  rebuilt 
on  its  own  lines  so  firmly  that  it  will 
never  fall  down  again,  and  so  expen- 
sively that  it  will  never  be  pulled 
down.  The  mistakes  of  our  ancestors 
are  riveted  on  us  forever  because,  at 
the  only  time  when  we  could  have 
made  plans  come  true,  we  were  too 
busy  to  do  so. 

There  are  many  remedies.  I  have 
time  to  mention  only  one,  but  that 
is  also  the  only  one  that  can  finally 
succeed.  It  is,  of  course,  education. 

But  let  us  have  no  illusions  as  to 
the  sort  of  education.  Plans  are 
made  by  fact-minded  men,  and  they 
are  too  prone  to  conclude  that  all 


the  education  the  people  need  is 
familiarity  with  those  facts.  If  they 
have  proved  a  thing,  they  suppose 
that  they  have  convinced  their 
hearers. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing 
so  little  persuasive  as  logic.  Sales- 
men of  all  sorts  know  that,  whether 
they  are  salesmen  of  goods,  of  poli- 
tics, of  ideas,  or  even  of  religion. 
Your  "prospect"  has  a  ready  "sales 
resistance'*  against  mere  logic,  or 
against  facts  and  figures.  He  simply 
does  not  listen.  Or,  if  by  persistence, 
you  intrude  your  arguments  on  him, 
and  he  confesses  himself  unable  to 
refute  them,  even  that  does  not 
bring  him  to  act  as  you  prove  he 
should.  He  does  not  even  accept 
the  conclusion  which  you  have 
demonstrated.  He  merely  concedes 
that  you  are  a  better  arguer  than 
he  is,  and  goes  his  way,  still  uncon- 
vinced. 

The  persuasive  faculty  is  not  the 
intellect  but  the  imagination.  You 
may  demonstrate  in  vain  that  a 
certain  method  of  forestry  or  of 
farming  will  finally  produce  the 
devastating  erosion  of  a  whole  region, 
and  you  may  present  infallible  plans 
for  the  prevention  of  that  disaster. 
Most  people  will  not  even  care,  if 
all  you  do  is  convince  their  intellects. 
But  once  get  the  picture  vivid 
enough  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  interest  is  aroused  to  the  point 
of  action. 

Facts,  figures,  systematic  investi- 
gations, and  the  constructive  but 
unemotional  imagination  of  the  engi- 
neer make  the  plans.  The  pictorial 
faculties  of  the  imagination  get  them 
carried  out. 

The  lag  on  these  physical  things 
may  not  be  quite  as  long  as  the 
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traditional  thirty  years  which  elapse 
between  the  unity  of  view  of  the  ex- 
perts on  governmental  and  econom- 
ic matters  and  their  realization  in 
practical  public  action,  but  it  is  too 
often  long  enough  to  be  irrevocable, 
as  in  the  instance  I  have  mentioned 
in  San  Francisco.  There  are  aban- 
doned fields,  forests  that  will  never 
grow  again  in  regions  where  farms 
also  can  never  take  their  place,  op- 
portunities for  parks  and  recreation 
centers  that  will  never  recur,  cities 
bound  to  impossible  plans  with 
streets  that  cannot  carry  their  traffic, 
and  residence  and  business  areas 
both  unsuited  to  their  purposes,  irre- 
mediable blunders  of  every  sort, 
none  of  which  need  to  have  been 
committed.  A  few  men  usually 
knew  and  warned  the  people.  The 
people  did  not  heed.  The  leaders 
were  not  persuasive  enough  and  the 
people  did  not  have  their  imagina- 
tions aroused  enough. 


One  part  of  every  plan  should  be 
both  the  practical  and  the  educa- 
tional organization  to  get  it  done. 
The  practical  part  may  consist  in 
making  the  human  body,  with  the 
responsibility  of  doing  it,  a  part  of 
the  original  physical  plan.  The  edu- 
cational part  is  a  plan  of  public 
information,  and  the  provision  of 
somebody  to  do  it. 

We  have  a  great  and  still  unfin- 
ished land,  but  no  longer  a  new  one. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  unregu- 
lated exploitation  which  was  the 
way  our  fathers  developed  their 
country.  There  was  so  much  to 
spare  for  them  that  they  could  afford 
the  wastage  of  this  method.  What- 
ever we  waste  now  will  be  loss.  Our 
planners  know  this.  They  have 
made,  or  are  making,  or  will  make 
the  plans.  But,  like  too  many  of 
their  predecessors  these  plans  too 
will  be  wasted  unless  we  bestir  our- 
selves to  make  them  come  true. 


Book  Reviews 


BUILDING  LINES  AND  RESERVATIONS  FOR 
FUTURE  STREETS.  By  Russell  Van 
Nest  Black.  Harvard  City  Planning 
Studies,  Vol.  8.  xx  +  236  pp.  10  illus. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1935.  $3.50. 

This  eighth  volume  in  the  series  of 
the  Harvard  City  Planning  Studies 
is  the  first  adequate  exploration  of  a 
difficult  and  important  subject.  Mr. 
Black  had  little  printed  source  ma- 
terial to  help  him.  The  available 
material  was  contained,  for  the  most 
part,  in  brief  papers  either  recording 
the  experience  of  one  city,  or  con- 
cerned only  with  one  aspect  of  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  most  useful 
material  had  to  be  extracted  from 
the  decisions  of  State  and  Federal 


courts.  Some  of  it  was  related  to  the 
author  by  city  engineers  and  other 
city  officials.  The  task  of  collecting, 
digesting  and  arranging  has  been 
excellently  done. 

The  difficulty  of  the  work  was 
increased  by  the  confusion  between 
"police  power"  and  "eminent  do- 
main" building  lines  which  is  evi- 
denced even  in  some  of  the  legal 
decisions,  and  by  the  overlapping  of 
these  two  legal  sanctions  in  actual 
experience.  The  chapter  on  Local 
Procedure  and  Experience  is  a  suc- 
cessful classification  of  the  several 
methods  of  protecting  future  streets 
and  street  widenings,  and  the  chap- 
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ter  on  Eminent  Domain  versus  the 
Police  Power  clears  away  much  of 
the  fog  still  surrounding  the  subject. 
No  better  definition  is  found  in  the 
books  than  the  quotation  from 
Freund  on  Police  Power  in  the  case 
of  Windsor  vs.  Whitney:  "Eminent 
domain  takes  property  because  it  is 
useful  to  the  public.  The  police 
power  regulates  the  use  of  property 
or  impairs  the  rights  in  property, 
because  the  free  exercise  of  these 
rights  is  detrimental  to  public 
interest." 

Mr.  Black  insists  rightly  that  the 
proper  basis  for  any  system  of  build- 
ing lines,  whether  imposed  as  a  part 
of  the  zoning  ordinance  or  in  con- 
formity with  planning  enabling  acts, 
is  a  well  conceived  master  plan.  He 
states:  "Without  a  master  plan 
there  can  be  no  intelligent  standards 
as  to  what  should  be  required  in  the 
way  of  street  location  and  width." 
He  believes  that  distinction  between 
methods  upon  the  grounds  of  relative 
legality  will  soon  disappear  and  that 
the  test  will  be,  "Is  the  restriction  of 
the  use  of  private  property  for  the 
protection  of  adequate  street  sys- 
tems a  legitimate  use  of  the  police 
power  as  understood  and  accepted 
by  present-day  society?"  "Streets, 
adequate  in  width  and  plan,  are 
essential  to  community  life.  New 
standards — of  capacity,  alignment, 
and  costliness  of  improvements — 
have  been  imposed  on  streets  by 
new  developments,  chief  among 
them  the  automobile.  Costs  of  re- 
modeling established  street  systems 
are  great,  oftentimes  prohibitive. 
The  remedy  lies  in  amelioration  and 
prevention,  first  through  planning 
and  then  through  protection  of 
plan." 


The  leading  building  line  cases  are 
listed  and  analyzed  in  Chapter  5  and 
excerpts  from  laws  and  ordinances 
are  contained  in  the  Appendix. 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  New  York  City 


LANDSCAPE  CONSERVATION;  PLANNING  FOR 
THE  RESTORATION,  CONSERVATION  AND 
UTILIZATION  OF  WILD  LANDS  FOR  PARK 

AND  FOREST  RECREATION.     By  Frank  A. 

Waugh.  Washington,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service,  Emergency  Conservation  Work, 
August,  1935.  49  pages.  Lithoprinted. 
IIIus.,  diagrams. 

In  the  development  of  a  park  for 
recreational  activity  nothing  is  more 
vital  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
project  than  the  conservation  of 
natural  beauty.  Parks  with  their 
service  areas  properly  placed  and 
constructed  can  be  subjected  to  the 
intense  use  of  thousands  of  people, 
yet  keep  the  majority  of  their 
acreage  untouched  by  nothing  more 
than  obscure  trails  and  shelters,  and 
their  scenic  beauty  unharmed.  On 
the  other  hand,  parks  with  no  devel- 
opment plan  can  be  destroyed  in  a 
few  years.  Trees  and  grass  will  die, 
wildlife  will  run  away  and  fire  and 
erosion  will  make  ugly  scars  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  Pro- 
fessor Frank  A.  Waugh,  instructor 
in  landscape  architecture  at  Massa- 
chusetts State  College  at  Amherst, 
teacher  of  many  a  prominent  young 
park  and  recreation  planner,  has 
written  a  bulletin  entitled  "Land- 
scape Architecture,"  which  has  been 
published  by  the  National  Park 
Service  with  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work  funds.  The  demand  for 
the  first  500  copies  was  so  great  that 
1,000  more  were  printed. 

Though  handling  a  technical  sub- 
ject, Professor  Waugh  pictures  with 
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well-put,  easy-to-understand  words 
and  line  drawings,  the  need  for 
planned  park  development  and  ex- 
plains how  it  is  accomplished  so 
clearly  and  simply  that  the  man  who 
wants  to  do  no  more  than  make  his 
back  yard  attractive  will  know 
exactly  how  to  proceed.  Nor  does  the 
straightforward  presentation  detract 
from  its  appeal  to  the  skilled  planner. 
Appearing  at  this  time  of  great 
activity  in  the  park  and  conserva- 
tion field,  Professor  Waugh's  book 
takes  on  added  importance.  To  the 
young  men  directing  the  efforts  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in 
the  National,  State  and  local  parks 
and  recreation  areas  where  recrea- 
tional development  is  rather  exten- 
sive, it  will  be  a  textbook  of  sound 
value.  To  members  of  the  Corps 
itself,  upon  whom  being  in  the  woods 
is  making  a  lasting  and  favorable 
impression  and  perhaps  creating  a 
longing  to  take  active  part  in  the 
nation's  park  and  conservation  ef- 
forts in  the  years  to  come,  the  words 


of  Professor  Waugh  will  provide  in- 
valuable guidance. 

CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL  IN 
MAINE.  Publication  No.  4  (Second 
Edition).  The  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference, 901  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1936.  254  pages. 
Maps  (folded).  $1.00. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 
has  issued  a  second  edition  of  Guide 
to  the  Appalachian  Trail  in  Maine, 
furnishing  detailed  trail  data,  in 
both  directions,  for  the  now  com- 
pleted 224  miles  of  Appalachian 
Trail  in  Maine.  A  foreword,  gener- 
alized narrative  of  the  Trail  route 
in  Maine,  a  detailed  chapter  on 
Katahdin,  the  approaches  to  the 
Trail,  costs,  accommodations,  a 
chapter  on  the  geology  of  the  Trail 
route,  bibliography,  summary  of 
distances,  seven  large-scale  maps, 
and  index  are  included.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Guidebook  is  Myron  H. 
Avery;  the  editors  are  members  of 
the  Maine  Appalachian  Trail  Club. 


Recent  Publications 

Compiled  by  Katherine  McNamara  in  the  Library  of  the  Schools  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  City  Planning,  Harvard  University 


AMERICAN  CITY  MAGAZINE  CORPORATION. 
The  municipal  index,  1936.  New  York, 
The  Corporation,  1936.  555  pages. 
IIlus.,  maps,  tables,  charts.  Price  $5.00. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  HARLAND,  and  associates. 
Report  on  proposed  system  of  major 
streets  and  development  of  waterfront 
[in  Portland,  Ore.].  St.  Louis,  The 
Authors,  dated  1932,  published  1935. 
461  pages.  Mimeographed.  Maps  (one 
folded),  plans,  tables  (part  folded), 
charts. 

BROWN,  NELSON  COURTLANDT.  A  general 
introduction  to  forestry  in  the  United 
States  with  special  reference  to  recent 
forest  conservation  policies.  New  York, 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1935.  293 
pages.  IIlus.,  maps,  charts,  tables,  cross 
sections.  Price  $3.25. 


[COLONIAL  WILLIAMSBURG,  INC.]  A  brief 
and  true  report  for  the  traveller  con- 
cerning Wilhamsburg  in  Virginia;  being 
an  account  of  the  most  important  oc- 
currences in  this  place  from  its  first 
beginning  to  the  present  time.  Rich- 
mond, August  Dietz  and  Son,  1935. 
192  pages.  IIlus.,  map,  portrait.  Price 
$1.50. 

CORNISH,  VAUGHAN.  Scenery  and  the 
sense  of  sight.  Cambridge,  University 
Press,  1935.  110  pages.  IIlus.  Price 
7s.  6d. 

DAVIDGE,  W.  R.  Buckinghamshire  re- 
gional plan;  report  prepared  for  the 
County  Planning  Advisory  Committee. 
[London,  The  Committee,  1935.]  173 
pages.  IIlus.,  maps  (part  folded),  plans, 
cross  sections,  tables.  Price  10s.  6d. 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY  PLANNING  ASSOCIA- 
TION. A  report  on  state  laws  affecting 
the  making  and  carrying  out  of  munic- 
ipal planning  in  State  of  Connecticut 
and  Fairfield  County.  The  Association, 
August,  1934.  178  pages.  Mimeo- 
graphed. Price  $3.00. 

HARTMAN*  EDWARD  T.  Zoning  and  plan- 
ning. [Boston],  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Planning  Boards,  February,  1936. 
22  pages.  (Bulletin  No.  33.) 

A   HUNDRED   NEW  TOWNS   FOR   BRITAIN;   a 

scheme  of  national  reconstruction  pro- 
posed by  J  47485;  rev.  and  enlarged. 
London,  Simpkin  Marshall,  Ltd.,  No- 
vember, 1934.  71  pages.  IIIus.,  map, 
plans,  diagrams,  charts.  Price  3s.  6d. 
LINDHOLM,  S.  G.  The  Zoning  Commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  experiences 
with  zoning  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1920- 

1934.  Washington,    The    Commission, 
[1935].    35  pages.    Lithoprinted.    Plan, 
tables. 

MCNAMARA,  KATHERINE.  Bibliography  of 
planning,  1928-1935;  a  supplement  to 
Manual  of  planning  information,  1928, 
by  Theodora  Kimball  Hubbard  and 
Katherine  McNamara.  Cambridge,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1936.  232  pages. 
(Harvard  City  Planning  Studies,  Vol. 
X.)  Price  $3.50. 

MARYLAND-NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARK  AND 
PLANNING  COMMISSION.  Regulations 
for  the  subdivision  of  land  [in]  the  Mary- 
land-Washington Metropolitan  District, 
Maryland.  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  The 
Commission.  14  pages.  Mimeographed. 
Contents:  A.  Enabling  legislation;  B. 
The  regulations. 

MARYLAND  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION. 
Conservation  problems  in  Maryland. 
[Baltimore,  Md.],  The  Commission,  Feb- 
ruary, 1935.  Unpaged.  Mimeographed. 
Tables. 

MARYLAND  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION. 
Preliminary  statement  on  problems  of 
land  use  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
[Baltimore,  Md.],  The  Commission,  July 

1935.  127  pages.  Mimeographed.  Maps, 
tables,  charts. 

MESSICK,  CHARLES  P.  Constructive  plan- 
ning and  future  taxation.  [Trenton, 
New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board, 
1935.]  30  pages.  Mimeographed. 

Address  before  fifth  Annual  Economic 
Conference  for  Engineers,  Johnsonburg, 
N.  J.,  August  14,  1935. 

MONTGOMERY,  WILLIAM  E.  Recreation  in 
the  state  parks  and  state  forests  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
1935.  34  pages.  IIIus.  (Bulletin  53.) 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
BOARDS.  Neighborhood  protective  and 
improvement  districts;  a  suggested  state 
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The  City  Plan  of  Colonial  Williamsburg 

By  VERNON  M.  GEDDY 

Assistant  to  the  President,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Incorporated 


THREE  centuries  ago  a  horse 
path  straggled  through  Middle 
Plantation,  a  palisaded  settle- 
ment in  Virginia.  This  horse  path 
followed  the  high  ground  on  the 
ridge  of  a  peninsula  between  the 
York  and  James  Rivers.  This 
settlement,  by  the  time  of  Bacon's 
Rebellion,  had  become  "the  very 
heart  and  center  of  the  country"; 
the  horse  path  was  destined  to  be  a 
high  road  of  history. 

At  this  time,  Jamestown,  six  miles 
to  the  southwest,  was  the  capital  of 
the  colony.  Its  site  and  character- 
istics were  described  by  a  contem- 
porary: 

The  place,  on  which  the  Towne  is  built, 
is  a  perfict  PeninsuIIa,  or  tract  of  Land, 
all  most  wholly  incompast  with  Water. 
Haueing  on  the  Sowth  side  the  River 
(Formerly  Powhetan,  now  called  James 
River)  3  miles  brode,  Incompast  on  the 
North,  from  the  east  point,  with  a  deep 
Creeke,  rangeing  in  a  cemicircle,  to  the 
west,  with  in  10  paces  of  the  River;  and 
there,  by  a  smalfe  Istmos,  tacked  to  ye 
Continent.  This  Iseland  (for  so  it  is 
denominate)  hath  for  Longitud  (east  and 
west)  nere  upon  2  miles,  and  for  Lattitude 
about  halfe  so  much,  beareing  in  the  wholl 
compass  about  5  miles,  litle  more  or  less. 
It  is  low-ground,  full  of  Marches  and 
Swomps,  which  makes  the  Aire,  especially 
in  ye  Sumer,  insalubritious  &  unhelty: 
It  is  not  at  all  replenish'd  with  springs  of 
fresh  water,  &  tnat  which  they  have  in 
ther  Wells,  brackish,  ill  sented,  penurious, 
and  not  gratefull  to  ye  stumack;  which 
render  the  place  improper  to  indure  the 
commencement  of  a  seige.  The  Towne  is 
built  much  about  the  midle  of  the  Sowth 


line,  close  upon  the  River,  extending  east 
and  west,  about  3  quarters  of  a  mile;  in 
which  is  comprehended  som  16  or  18 
howses,  most  as  is  the  Church,  built  of 
Brick,  faire  and  large;  and  in  them  about 
a  dozen  (families  (for  all  the  howses  are  not 
inhabited)  getting  there  liveings  by 
keepeing  of  ordnaries,  at  exstreordnary 
rates. 

Because  of  these  disadvantages  of 
Jamestown,  Middle  Plantation  was 
selected  for  the  site  of  their  Majes- 
ties' College  of  William  and  Mary 
which  was  erected  in  1695  "as  neare 
the  church  now  standing  in  Middle 
Plantation  old  (Fields  as  convenience 
will  Permitt."  The  main  building  of 
the  College,  designed  by  the  great 
English  architect,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  faced  east  at  the  head  of  the 
old  horse  path.  Near  it  was  a  brick 
church. 

In  1698  the  State  House  at  James- 
town burned  and  agitation  was  re- 
newed to  remove  the  capital  to  a 
better  location.  Middle  Plantation, 
its  advocates  urged,  had  "the  natu- 
rall  advantage  of  ~  Serene  and  tem- 
perate aire  dry  and  champaign  land 
and  plentifully  stored  with  whole- 
some Springs  and  the  conveniency 
of  two  navigable  and  pleast  Creeks 
..."  It  was  likewise  urged  that  it 
would  prove  "highly  advantageous 
and  beneficial  to  his  majesty's  roial 
College  William  and  Mary  to  have 
a  convenience  of  a  town  near  the 
same." 
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Having  chosen  with  care  the  site 
for  a  new  capital  these  early  legisla- 
tors employed  Theodorick  Bland,  a 
surveyor,  to  lay  out  the  land  in 
Middle  Plantation  for  a  new  city  to 
be  named  Williamsburg  in  honor  of 
His  Majesty,  William  III.  From 
this  first  survey  developed  one  of 
the  handsomest  town  plans  in  the 
new  world.  This  was  no  "gridiron" 
plan  nor  was  it  a  haphazard  one — 
the  ancient  horse  path  was  broad- 
ened and  straightened  until  it  was 
6  poles  or  99  feet  wide  and  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  long,  with  the 
College  at  the  western  terminus  and 
the  Capitol  site  on  the  east. 

This  "noble  great  street"  was 
named  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne's 
eldest  son,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  then  governor,  Francis  Nichol- 
son, modestly  named  the  parallel 
streets  to  the  north  and  south 
(which  were  4  poles  or  66  feet  wide) 
in  his  own  honor,  Francis  and 
Nicholson.  Cross  streets,  at  varying 
intervals,  intersected  these  main 
east  and  west  streets,  which  varied 
in  width  from  24-foot  lanes  to 
Palace  Street,  which  was  210  feet 
wide.  These  cross  streets  were  laid 
out  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent building  of  the  city  they 
offered  choice  building  sites  with 
long,  interesting  vistas,  and  some  of 
the  finest  public  buildings  and 
dwellings  in  the  colonial  capital 
stood  imposingly  on  axis  to  a  street. 

In  the  center  of  the  town  a  spa- 
cious green,  or  Market  Square,  of 
several  acres  was  set  aside  for  the 
use  and  beautification  of  the  city. 
Land  for  a  new  Church  was  given 
by  John  Page  to  Bruton  Parish. 
The  remaining  land  was  divided 
into  half-acre  lots,  having  a  front- 


age of  5  poles  or  82^  feet.  The  lots 
were  spacious  enough  to  prevent 
the  crowding  of  buildings  and  to 
allow  for  pleasure  gardens,  kitchen 
gardens,  and  outbuildings. 

In  October,  1705,  an  act  was 
passed  elaborating  details  of  the 
city  plan  and  clarifying  the  building 
code.  In  erecting  the  Capitol  these 
early  planners  realized  an  obligation 
to  provide  a  city  "for  the  accommo- 
dation and  entertainment  of  the 
considerable  number  of  persons,  that 
of  necessity  must  resort  thither." 

A  board  of  Trustees  or  Feoffees 
was  set  up  which  valued  the  land 
appropriated  for  the  city  and  com- 
pensated its  former  owners.  Four 
old  houses  and  an  oven  belonging  to 
John  Page  had  to  be  valued  and 
pulled  down  "that  the  prospect  of 
the  street  between  the  Capitol  and 
Colledge  may  be  cleer."  This  same 
group  of  Trustees  held  title  to  all 
the  new  lots  and  gave  deeds  to  the 
lots  provided: 

.  .  .  That  if  such  grantee,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  shall  not,  within  the  space  of 
twentyfour  months,  next  ensuing  the  date 
of  such  grant,  begin  to  build,  and  finish, 
on  each  half  acre  or  lot  so  granted,  one 
good  dwelling  house  containing  twenty 
foot  in  width,  and  thirty  foot  in  length, 
at  the  least  (if  in  the  main  street,  called 
Duke  of  Gloucester  street,  of  ten  foot 
pitch,  and  within  six  foot  of  the  street,) 
if  in  any  other  place,  according  to  the 
rules  and  directions  that  shall  be  given  by 
the  directors  hereafter  appointed;  that 
then  such  grant  and  conveyance,  so  made, 
shall  be  utterly  void,  and  null  in  law;  and 
the  lands  therein  granted,  liable  to  the 
choice  and  purchase  of  any  other  person 
or  persons,  and  shall  be  immediately  re- 
invested in  the  said  Trustees  or  Feoffees, 
to  the  uses  aforesaid,  in  as  full  and  ample 
manner,  as  if  the  same  had  never  been 
disposed  of. 

By  1722,  at  which  time  the  city 
was  incorporated,  Williamsburg  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  a  Capitol,  a 
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College,  a  church,  a  Governor's 
Palace,  a  Public  Gaol,  a  Powder 
Magazine,  a  playhouse  (the  first  in 
America),  a  County  Court-house 
and  prison;  a  number  of  shops, 
taverns,  ordinaries  and  fine  dwelling 
houses.  All  of  these  had  developed 
within  the  town  bounds  laid  out  by 
Theodorick  Bland  in  1699,  under 
the  well-devised  code  of  these  early 
city  planners. 

How  far  this  plan  had  contributed 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  public 
buildings  and  the  beauty  of  the  new 
capital  city  is  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  historian,  Reverend 
Hugh  Jones,  who  published  "The 
Present  State  of  Virginia,"  in  Lon- 
don in  1724: 

...  At  the  Capitol,  at  publick  Times, 
may  be  seen  a  great  Number  of  handsom, 
well-dress'd,  compleat  Gentlemen.  And 
at  the  Governor's  House,  I  have  seen  as 
fine  an  Appearance,  as  good  Diversion, 
and  as  splendid  Entertainments  in  Gover- 
nor Spotswood's  Time,  as  I  have  seen  any 
where  else. 

These  Buildings  here  described  are 
justly  reputed  the  best  in  all  the  English 
America,  and  are  exceeded  by  few  of  their 
Kind  in  England. 

In  every  Part  of  this  Town  are  excellent 
Springs  of  good  Water,  or  else  may  be 
made  good  Wells;  and  the  Ground  falling 
on  both  Sides,  conveys  the  Water  and 
Rain  by  small  Channels  into  the  Creeks; 
but  to  make  the  main  Street  exactly  level, 
the  Assembly  lately  gave  a  considerable 
Sum,  which  was  expended  in  removing 
Earth  in  some  Places,  and  building  a 
Bridge  over  a  low  Channel;  so  that  it  is 
now  a  pleasant,  long  dry  Walk,  broad,  and 
almost  level  from  the  College  to  the 
Capitol. 

Williamsburgh  is  now  incorporated  and 
made  a  Market  Town,  and  governed  by  a 
Mayor  and  Aldermen;  and  is  well  stock'd 
with  rich  stores,  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  and 
is  well  furnished  with  the  best  Pro- 
visions and  Liquors. 

Here  dwell  several  very  good  Families, 
and  more  reside  here  in  their  own  Houses 
at  publick  Times. 

They  live  in  the  same  neat  Manner, 
dress  after  the  same  Modes,  and  behave 


themselves  exactly  as  the  Gentry  in 
London;  most  Families  of  any  Note  having 
a  Coach,  Chariot,  Berlin,  or  Chaise. 

The  Number  of  Artificers  is  here  daily 
augmented;  as  are  the  convenient  Ordi- 
naries or  Inns  for  Accommodation  of 
Strangers. 

The  Servants  here,  as  in  other  Parts  of 
the  Country,  are  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
or  Negroes. 

The  Town  is  laid  out  regularly  in  Lots 
or  square  Portions,  sufficient  for  a  House 
and  Garden;  so  that  they  don't  build  con- 
tiguous, whereby  may  be  prevented  the 
spreading  Danger  of  Fire;  and  this  also 
affords  a  free  Passage  for  the  Air,  which  is 
very  grateful  in  violent  hot  Weather. 

Here,  as  in  other  Parts,  they  build  with 
Brick,  but  most  commonly  with  Timber 
lined  with  Cieling,  and  cased  with  feather- 
edged  Plank,  painted  with  white  Lead  and 
Oil,  covered  with  Shingles  of  Cedar,  &c. 
tarr'dover  at  first;  with  a  Passage  gener- 
ally through  the  Middle  of  the  House  for 
an  Air-Draught  in  Summer. 

Thus  their  Houses  are  lasting,  dry,  and 
warm  in  Winter,  and  cool  in  Summer; 
especially  if  there  be  Windows  enough  to 
draw  the  Air. 

Thus  they  dwell  comfortably,  genteely, 
pleasantly,  and  plentifully  in  this  delight- 
ful, healthful,  and  (I  hope)  thriving  City 
of  Williamsburgh. 

As  the  colony  grew  to  the  west- 
ward the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
a  more  central  location  was  urged 
frequently.  When  the  first  Capitol 
burned  in  1 747,  a  measure  to  remove 
the  seat  of  government  lost  by  two 
votes.  Williamsburg  continued  to 
be  the  capital.  A  new  Capitol  was 
erected,  the  Governor's  Palace  was 
enlarged  and  its  gardens  improved, 
a  new  brick  court  house  for  the 
joint  use  of  Williamsburg  and  James 
City  County  was  erected;  plans 
were  made  to  pave  the  streets,  and 
to  run  a  canal  through  the  city  to 
make  the  city  more  accessible  to 
those  who  traveled  the  waterways 
— plans  which  were  never  accom- 
plished due  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

It  was  the  removal  of  the  capital 
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in  1 779  which  brought  to  an  end  the 
days  of  orderly  development.  There 
followed  a  period  of  military  occu- 
pation which  left  the  fine  public 
buildings  in  a  ruinous  condition  and 
which  impoverished  the  city.  Gar- 
den fences  fell  down  and  were 
rebuilt  to  encroach  upon  the  public 
streets.  Land  which  had  been  set 
aside  for  future  streets  in  the  early 
plan  of  the  city  was  no  longer  re- 
tained— but  was  sold  to  private 
owners  who  built  dwellings  and 
shops  upon  it.  On  March  29,  1855, 
a  thoughtful  resident  who  signed 
himself  "a  good  citizen' *  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Virginia 
Gazette  protesting  against  this 
trespass  on  the  grounds  of  the 
"ancient  metropolis  of  the  Old 
Dominion": 

Mr.  Editor: — Sir,  it  is  strange,  though 
true,  what  little  value  is  placed  upon  the 
Public  lands  of  this  old  and  time  worn 
city.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has 
not  been  less  than  five  or  six  acres  of 
public  street  and  greens  applied  to  indi- 
vidual purposes  and  not  one  cent  has  this 
easy  and  good  natured  old  Commonwealth 
received  for  its  use.  Happy  am  I  to  find 
that  her  Council  and  Street  commissioners 
are  so  kind  and  benevolent  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  raise  disputes  and  strife  among 
its  worthy  citizens,  but,  would  rather  see 
the  ornamental  greens  and  public  streets 
so  encompassed  by  private  individuals  as 
to  render  both  the  pathways  and  roads 
impassible  .  .  . 

Williamsburg  was  the  unwilling 
host  to  the  Union  Army  during  the 
War  Between  the  States.  Its  fences 
and  old  outbuildings  provided  fuel 
for  army  camp-fires;  bricks  from 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Palace, 
from  the  old  Public  Gaol  and  from 
numerous  private  dwellings  were 
carried  to  Fort  Magruder  to  provide 
chimneys  for  officers'  huts  and  to 
strengthen  Union  fortifications.  In 


the  lean  years  which  followed,  the 
Market  Square  was  sold,  and  a 
genteel  poverty  threatened  many  of 
the  surviving  structures  in  the  old 
city. 

Having  served  as  the  theatre  of 
two  wars,  Williamsburg  almost  suc- 
cumbed to  a  third — the  World  War. 
It  served  as  a  base  of  supplies  for 
Penniman,  a  munitions  plant  em- 
ploying approximately  15,000.  Prop- 
erty changed  hands  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
were  laid  out  in  sub-divisions.  This 
twentieth  century  invasion  of  Wil- 
liamsburg left  it  with  a  wide  con- 
crete main  street;  the  prospect, 
which  always  had  been  clear  from 
the  College  to  the  Capitol,  became 
obscured  by  a  row  of  telephone  and 
light  poles.  In  the  vacant  spaces 
sprouted  a  mushroom  growth  of 
service  stations,  stores  with  false 
fronts,  tar  paper  bungalows  and 
sheet  metal  structures. 

It  was  this  Williamsburg  that  the 
Reverend  Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin 
hoped  to  restore  to  its  early  beauty. 
All  the  elements  of  its  fine  town  plan 
remained,  in  spite  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  war  and  time  and  there  was 
still  a  goodly  portion  of  the  colonial 
city  intact.  Dr.  Goodwin  interested 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  in 
this  project  and  with  his  support  a 
restoration  was  begun  in  1927  which 
is  now  approaching  completion. 

One  of  the  most  effective  steps  in 
the  restoration  was  the  razing  of 
459  modern  buildings  which  re- 
claimed the  ancient  greens  and 
streets.  Restoration  of  67  colonial 
buildings  and  the  rebuilding  of  91 
others;  the  erection  of  33  shops  as 
a  business  district  for  the  present 
citizens;  and  the  restoration  of 
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gardens  and  greens  have  been 
accomplished. 

To  achieve  this  miracle  of  "grow- 
ing backwards"  to  a  town  plan 
devised  in  1699,  architects,  archeolo- 
gists  and  historians  engaged  in  an 
exhaustive  study  of  excavated  foun- 
dations, surviving  buildings,  and 
ancient  records.  Every  important 
repository  of  Americana  in  this 
country  and  in  England  and  France 
was  visited.  Colonial  houses  and 
gardens  throughout  Virginia  were 
measured  and  studied. 

Theodorick  Eland's  survey  of 
1699  was  photostated  from  the  orig- 
inal in  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London.  Several  plats  of  the  city 
showing  its  division  into  lots  were 


extant.  Maps  made  by  the  cartog- 
raphers of  de  Rochambeau's  army 
during  the  Revolution,  one  made  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Simcoe  of  the  Queen's 
Rangers  and  another  made  in  1782 
by  an  unknown  Frenchman  were 
found.  The  restored  colonial  capital 
has  so  far  reclaimed  its  historic  past 
that  these  ancient  maps  are  now  a 
more  accurate  representation  of  the 
present  city  than  a  map  made  a 
decade  ago. 

The  city  plan  of  Williamsburg 
today  is  a  monument  to  those  gentle- 
men and  surveyors  who  devised  it 
and  whose  skill  and  esthetic  judg- 
ment have  been  reaffirmed  as  their 
capital  has  been  restored  to  its  early 
beauty  and  convenience. 


Restriction  of  Ribbon  Development  Act,  1935 

By  THOMAS  ADAMS,  London,  England 


THE  Restriction  of  Ribbon  De- 
velopment Act  administered 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
was  passed  in  1935  and  supplements 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act 
of  1932  administered  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Health.  The  two  Acts  over- 
lap in  their  provisions  and  in  their 
administration.  The  1935  Act  has 
for  its  chief  purpose  the  improve- 
ment of  traffic  facilities  and  the 
lessening  of  danger  on  the  roads. 
The  local  administration  is  divided 
between  the  Highway  Authority  and 
the  Town  Planning  Committees  of 
counties,  towns  and  districts. 

The  governing  sections  of  the 
Restriction  of  Ribbon  Development 
Act  are  Sections  I  and  II,  the  first 
providing  for  the  making  of  roads 
of  standard  width  from  60  feet  to 


1 60  feet  with  the  aid  of  national 
funds,  the  second  providing  for  re- 
striction of  ribbon  development  and 
access  along  frontages  of  roads.  The 
Act  makes  it  unlawful  to  construct, 
form  or  lay  out  any  means  of  access 
to  or  from  main  roads,  or  to  erect 
any  buildings  upon  any  land  within 
220  feet  from  the  middle  of  the  road, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Highway 
Authority.  If  consent  is  given,  it  is 
subject  to  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Highway  Authority.  Access  is 
construed  to  mean  access  for  a  baby 
carriage,  or  foot  passenger,  as  well 
as  a  motor  car.  The  control  is  ample 
and  easily  complied  with,  but  com- 
pensation is  payable  where  injury 
to  the  owner  can  be  proved. 

Agricultural  buildings  are  exempt, 
which  may  mean  that  a  pigsty  but 
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not  a  dwelling  could  be  erected 
within  the  controlled  area.  County 
Authorities  are  expected  to  make 
plans  for  all  their  ribbons.  Some  of 
them  are  endeavoring  to  bring  all 
the  roads  and  not  merely  the  main 
ones  under  Section  II  of  the  Act. 
Compensation  for  injurious  affec- 
tion is  only  payable  where  the 
claimant  satisfies  the  arbitrator 
that  proposals  for  development 
are  immediately  practicable  and 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  develop- 
ment. 

Power  is  given  for  Highway  Au- 
thorities to  acquire  land  from  within 
660  feet  from  the  middle  of  the  road 
to  protect  amenities.  There  is  also 
provision  dealing  with  parking 
places  and  for  securing  cooperation 
between  the  Highway  and  Planning 
Authorities. 

The  Act  should  have  been  com- 
bined with  the  Planning  Act  under 
the  same  Ministry.  One  of  its  re- 
sults is  to  compel  Planning  Author- 
ities to  omit  road  proposals  from 
their  Schemes  and  make  Planning 
Schemes  largely  confined  to  zoning 
and  open  spaces. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Restriction 
of  Ribbon  Development  Act  is  more 
than  a  restrictive  measure  and  places 
on  the  Minister  of  Transport  and 
Highway  Authorities  the  definite 
duty  of  planning  the  road  system  to 
meet  future  needs.  But  roads  can- 
not be  properly  planned  without 
regard  to  their  relations  to  the  uses 
of  land  and  buildings  which  they 
exist  to  serve.  We  could  exist  and 
produce  without  mechanical  trans- 
port but  we  could  not  exist  without 
the  shelter  of  buildings. 

Other  fundamental  considerations 
are: 


(a)  That  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
traffic,  about  35  per  cent  per  annum,  the 
prospective  rather  than  the  present  volume 
of  traffic  should  influence  us  in  determin- 
ing even  present  needs. 

(6)  That  as  the  purpose  of  Section  I  is 
to  provide  widths  for  through  and  not  for 
local  traffic,  the  cost  of  this  provision 
should  almost  wholly  be  met  by  national 
contributions. 

(c)  That  standard  widths  are  imprac- 
ticable where  main  roads  intersect  or  ap- 
proach towns,  and  narrow  bottle  necks  in 
such  places  may  vitiate  the  whole*  benefit 
of  widening  the  roads  farther  afield. 

(d)  That  the  middle  of  the  road  is  the 
line  from  which  the  standard  width  has 
to  be  determined,  involving  acquisition  of 
land  on  both  sides  for  widening. 

(e)  That  service  roads  may  be  useful 
in  certain  situations  if  properly  designed 
in  relation  to  building  development,  but 
may  be  of  no  benefit,  and  that  occasional 
right-angled   entrances   to   back   land   at 
properly    controlled    junctions    is    more 
effective. 

One  general  matter  of  importance 
is  whether  the  use  of  the  powers 
under  the  Restriction  of  Ribbon 
Development  Act  will  really  prevent 
the  creation  of  ribbons  farther  back 
and  encourage  group  development. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  not  do  so  un- 
less group  development  is  first  pro- 
vided for  and  planned  by  agreement 
with  owners. 

If,  as  has  been  stated,  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Restriction  of  Ribbon 
Development  Act  will  be  defeated 
if  Authorities  are  content  with  the 
mere  setting  back  of  ribbons,  then 
there  is  all  the  greater  necessity  for 
cooperation  of  Planning  and  High- 
way Authorities.  However,  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport  holds  the  view  that 
the  Act  will  itself  encourage  orderly 
group  development.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Min- 
istry dated  November  13,  1935: 

"It  will  be  recognized  that  in  the  case 
of  unclassified  roads  not  yet  covered  by 
the  restrictions  of  Section  2  of  the  1935 
Act,  control  of  development  may^be  se- 
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cured  far  more  rapidly  by  bringing  the 
road  within  the  scope  of  a  resolution  under 
Section  2  (2)  of  the  1935  Act  than  by 
proceeding  under  the  1932  Act.  The 
power  of  control  by  the  competent  author- 
ity under  the  1935  Act,  including  the 
power  of  access  control,  should  be  far  more 
effective  to  secure  well  planned  and  orderly 
development  (e.g.,  grouped  development) 
than  any  mere  prescription  of  a  building 
line,  which  might  in  fact  but  result  in 
throwing  back  a  'ribbon*  line  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  road." 

The  Ministry  also  recommends 
that  it  will  be  inappropriate  for  the 
Planning  Authority  to  fix  building 
lines  where  the  Highway  Authority 
is  proposing  to  take  effective  steps 
to  prevent  ribbon  development.  In 
most  cases  this  and  other  matters 
will  have  to  be  settled  on  their 
merits  according  to  local  circum- 
stances. It  is  also  pointed  out  that 
the  total  prohibition  of  building, 
etc.,  operates  immediately  a  stand- 
ard width  comes  into  force — and 
that  this  may  in  some  areas  be 
thought  more  effective  than  the 
interim  development  procedure. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
whatever  our  objections  may  be  to 
ribbon  development  in  the  form  it 
has  taken,  it  is  a  natural  form  of 
town  extension.  It  has  permitted 
economies  to  be  obtained  in  develop- 
ment and  provided  sources  of  reve- 
nue for  road  construction.  These 
sources  will  now  be  dried  up  and 
compensation  paid  for  the  loss  of 
rights  of  access  and  use  for  building. 
The  difference  between  the  value  of 
a  cleared  site  and  its  cost  for  ac- 
quisition may  run  into  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  We  cannot 
ignore  these  facts  even  if  we  decide 
to  disregard  them  for  the  sake  of 
traffic. 


Delays  in  preparing  and  complet- 
ing planning  schemes  may  become 
an  excuse  for  using  Ribbon  Develop- 
ment powers,  and  the  elasticity  of 
planning  schemes,  which  is  one  of 
their  advantages,  may  prove  to  be 
a  disadvantage  where  the  desire  is 
to  obtain  the  arbitrary  restrictions 
possible  under  Ribbon  Development 
control. 

In  considering  when  and  how  to 
use  the  powers  under  one  Act  or 
the  other  we  shall  have  to  continue 
to  speculate  until  we  have  more 
experience.  The  primary  consider- 
ation is  that  the  Planning  and  High- 
way Authorities  should  agree  on  a 
general  plan. 

The  cooperation  to  be  effected 
between  Planning  and  Highway  Au- 
thorities must  approach  as  nearly 
as  it  is  practicable  to  the  ideal  of 
having  one  Authority  responsible 
for  all  planning. 

Finally,  remembering  that  what 
we  achieve  rather  than  what  we 
seek  to  achieve  is  important,  we 
should  have  regard  in  all  schemes 
and  restrictions  to  the  three  chief 
and  closely  related  purposes  of  plan- 
ning in  town  and  country,  namely: 

(1)  The   maintenance  or  development 
of  all   land    for   its   best    economic    use, 
whether  for  industry,  agriculture,  dwell- 
ing  places    or    recreation,    and    its    most 
wholesome  and  health-giving  use  for  living 
and  working  conditions  of  the  inhabitants. 

(2)  The  improvement  of  facilities  for 
transport  in  all  its  forms  so  that  they  may 
be  adequate  to  permit  of  free  circulation 
and  under  changing  conditions  in  town 
and  country. 

(3)  The    design    and    arrangement    of 
buildings  and  all  structures  so  that  they 
will  express  order,  simplicity  and  adapt- 
ability  to   purpose,    and    have    adequate 
space  about  them  to  serve  the  interests 
and  needs  of  those  who  use  them. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


Renovation  of  the  Older  Parks  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


EFAYETTE  and  Franklin 
Parks  and  the  small  down- 
town triangles,  squares  and 
circles  were  all  part  of  the  original 
L' Enfant  Plan.  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue was  a  central  feature  of  that 
plan.  And  yet  ten  years  ago  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  White  House  was  perhaps 
the  shabbiest  important  street  in 
any  American  city.  The  historic 
poplars  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  long 
since  disappeared,  though  no  doubt 
there  were  those  who  objected  as 
each  ailing  tree  was  removed.  The 
buildings  erected  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic  were  gone  or  totter- 
ing. But  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is 
being  rehabilitated.  The  facade  of 
the  Triangle  public  buildings  brings 
a  new  note  into  the  picture.  Union 
Square  has  been  cleared  of  its  inap- 
propriate buildings  and  planted  with 
a  promising  setting  for  the  impres- 
sive Grant  Memorial.  Constitution 
Avenue  has  been  opened  to  cross 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  provides 
a  vista  between  the  Mall  and  the 
south  facades  of  the  Triangle  build- 
ings. The  Mall  is  being  graded  and 
planted  to  conform  to  the  Plan  of 
1901. 

It  was  an  occasion  for  rejoicing 
when  it  became  known  that  emer- 
gency funds  could  be  made  available 
to  renovate  downtown  parks  of 
Washington  which  had  long  suffered 
from  progressive  neglect.  In  Lafay- 
ette Park  the  storms  of  many  years 
had  taken  toll  of  the  trees.  Experts 


had  diagnosed  the  soil  to  be  as  worn 
out  as  that  of  any  submarginal  farm 
and  had  prescribed  a  major  opera- 
tion to  restore  soil  fertility  and  make 
possible  the  replacement  of  trees  so 
sadly  needed,  especially  in  the  south 
side  of  the  park. 

In  the  midst  of  the  remedial 
operations,  Washington  was  caught 
in  the  grip  of  one  of  the  hardest 
winters  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  Lafayette  Park  did  present  a 
sorry  picture.  But  it  is  the  firm 
belief  of  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  improvement  plans  for 
Lafayette  and  other  parks  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing, not  only  to  restore  soil  fer- 
tility and  plant  material  but  also  to 
make  provision  for  the  constantly 
increasing  intensive  use  to  which  the 
citizens  and  visitors  were  putting 
the  downtown  parks.  The  new  side- 
walks are  made  fifteen  feet  wide  in 
order  that  the  many  benches  may  be 
fastened  to  the  walks  rather  than 
stand  on  trodden  hardpan.  The 
walks  are  sunk  a  little  below  the 
surface  oT  the  lawn  and  given  a 
sanded  finish,  the  nearest  appear- 
ance to  a  fine  gravel  walk  which 
could  be  secured  and  which  still  has 
the  advantage  of  long-lived  concrete 
walks.  Instead  of  the  small  flower 
beds  there  will  be  a  succession  of 
blooming  plants  concentrated  in  the 
open  square  opposite  the  White 
House.  When  the  grading  is  done, 
the  grass,  shrubbery  and  new  trees 
planted,  Lafayette  Park  will  in 
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appearance  be  more  nearly  what  it 
was  fifty  years  ago  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  in  the  last  decade. 

Franklin  Park,  originally  the  heart 
of  a  residence  neighborhood,  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  business  and  hotel 
district.  Its  deterioration  had  pro- 
gressed much  further  than  that  of 
Lafayette  Park.  The  new  plan  for  it 
will  preserve  all  of  the  fine  trees  and 
pleasing  contours  of  the  old  Franklin 
Park  and  will,  in  addition,  provide 
an  enlarged  fountain  surrounded  by 
flagstones  and  flower  borders  which 
will  permit  intensive  use  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  setting  of 
greenery. 

Let  me  ask  all  those  who  are 
worried  or  critical  over  the  renova- 
tion of  Lafayette  and  other  parks  in 
Washington  to  await  the  completion 
of  the  work  in  progress  before  they 
make  their  final  judgments.  Wash- 
ington now  is  a  city  of  nearly 


600,000  people  not  counting  a  popu- 
lous margin  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  a  long  visiting  list.  So  far 
as  possible  it  is  desirable  that  park 
traditions  be  preserved.  But  shrubs 
and  trees  do  not  live  forever.  They 
must  be  replaced  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  profit  by 
the  best  landscape  advice  which  can 
be  secured  and  to  prevent  by  peri- 
odic replantings  the  shabby  appear- 
ance resulting  from  the  progressive 
deterioration  to  which  all  plant  life 
is  subject. 

The  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  when  it  ap- 
proved the  renovation  plans  for  the 
downtown  parks  of  Washington, 
took  all  of  these  considerations  into 
account.  Its  best  judgment  was  and 
is  that  the  improvements  would 
greatly  increase  the  service  of  these 
parks  to  the  people  who  use  them. 

FREDERIC  A.  DELANO,  Chairman,  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission. 


Planning  Publicity 


How  do  we  get  publicity  for  plan- 
ning in  the  Pacific  Northwest? 

By  going  to  the  people  with 
planning  and  making  it  their  or- 
ganization. 

By  using  terms  that  laymen 
understand. 

By  interpreting  planning  in  the 
interests  of  the  common  man. 

The  above  are  generalities.  Spe- 
cifically: 

By  holding  regional  conferences, 
the  attendance  of  which  is  a  cross 
section  of  official,  educational  and 
civic  agencies,  together  with  inter- 
ested individuals.  By  encouraging, 
and  cooperating  with,  state  and  local 
conferences. 


By  dealing,  as  a  consummation,  at 
these  regional  conferences  with  the 
year-round  work  that  has  to  do  with 
knowledge  of  physical  and  natural 
resources  and  the  place  of  people  in 
an  area  of  understood  and  widened 
opportunity. 

By  reaching  through  facts  and 
analysis  to  recommendations  that 
look  toward  carrying  into  action 
plans  for  land  and  water  use,  power 
administration,  forest  conservation, 
mineral  development,  education, 
public  welfare  and  other  related 
subjects. 

And  sometimes  we  get  publicity 
that  isn't  altogether  favorable  to  our 
views.  The  moment  we  seem  to 
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advance  "planned  economy"  rather 
than  the  economy  of  planning,  there 
is  bound  to  be  uproar  on  the  part  of 
independent-minded  citizens.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  translate  the 
phrases  and  the  sometimes  unin- 
telligible definitions  of  professional 
planners  into  the  language  of  the 
man  on  the  street,  and  when  we  fail 
to  do  this,  there  is  a  supercilious  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  news  editors 
and  criticism  by  readers. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  great  dangers  to 
planning  is  giving  publicity  to  half- 
formed  definitions,  half-baked  theo- 
ries and  half-prepared  programs. 

We  try  to  remember,  however, 
that  we  deal  with  common  needs, 


meat  and  raiment,  warmth,  shelter 
and  environment,  and  the  deeper  re- 
quirements of  the  human  spirit. 
When  we  do,  keeping  our  language 
simple  and  our  purpose  true,  and 
likewise  keeping  our  plans  related  to 
deeds,  publicity  becomes  a  mighty 
force  in  the  onward  movement. 

Publicity,  too,  is  part  of  the  plan- 
ning process  and  must  be  as  carefully 
prepared  for  as  research.  Public 
support  is  essential  to  planning  suc- 
cess, and  public  support  is  only  to  be 
had  when  the  public  understands 
and  believes  in  the  cause  and  those 
who  lead  it. 


MARSHALL    N.   DANA,  Chairman,   Pacific    North- 
west Regional  Planning  Commission. 


Why  Conferences? 


Frequently,  at  a  conference,  one 
hears  someone  question  the  value  of 
conferences. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  say  just 
what,  if  anything,  a  given  conference 
has  accomplished.  Yet  innumerable 
enterprises  are  benefited  by  con- 
ferences. No  reasonable  person  can 
doubt  that  there  are  in  1936  more 
State  Parks  and  better  ones  than 
there  would  have  been  if  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 
had  not  been  organized  in  1921  and 
held  annual  meetings  ever  since. 

Possibly,  there  should  be  some 
better  means  of  putting,  or  keeping, 
life  in  a  project  than  by  calling  peo- 
ple together  to  talk  about  subjects 
upon  which  they  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
agreement.  But  the  better  way  has 
been  found  so  rarely  that  confer- 
ences are  relied  upon  by  canners, 
publishers,  clergymen  and  101  varie- 
ties of  strivers.  There  are  few  large 


groups  which  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  worth  while  and  worth  money  to 
have  their  enterprises  represented  at 
conferences. 

The  promotional  and  educational 
value  of  conferences  is  undeniable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  in- 
formed mind  that  many  mistakes  in 
acceptance  of  lands  offered  as  suit- 
able for  State  Parks  and  many  mis- 
takes in  development  and  manage- 
ment have  been  averted  by  the 
annual  conferences  at  which  parks 
are  discussed. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  con- 
ferences is,  of  course,  the  by-product 
that  is  called  publicity.  But  if  there 
were  no  publicity,  if  conferences  had 
no  other  effect  than  an  influence 
upon  the  people  who  attend  them, 
they  would  still  be  valuable. 

In  a  nutshell:  "Wiser  is  the  child 
that  goes  to  Rome." 

TOM  WALLACE,  Louisville,  Ky . 
Editor,  the  Louisville  Times 
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The  Harvard  School  of  City  Planning 


At  a  time  when  half  a  hundred 
new  planning  agencies  in  States  and 
regions  have  been  set  up,  when 
county  planning  commissions  are 
multiplying,  when  local  planning 
agencies  have  been  receiving  much- 
needed  cooperation  and  stimulation 
from  State  Planning  Boards,  when 
for  the  first  time  we  have  a  national 
planning  body,  and  when  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  Harvard 
University,  a  pioneer  in  research 
and  instruction  in  city  planning  and 
landscape  design,  would  be  extend- 
ing its  field  and  consolidating  its 
gains,  comes  the  discouraging  an- 
nouncement that  the  School  of  City 
Planning  has  been  discontinued  be- 
cause of  insufficient  funds. 

We  have  upon  our  library  shelves 
twelve  much-read  volumes,  used 
constantly  for  reference,  ten  of  them 
issued  as  Harvard  City  Planning 
Studies  by  the  School  of  City  Plan- 
ning since  1930  and  two  bibliogra- 
phies issued  by  the  University  in 
1923  and  1928.  A  list  of  the  titles 
indicates  the  scope  of  the  studies: 
Airports;  Building  Height,  Bulk 
and  Form;  Neighborhoods  of  Small 
Homes;  Urban  Land  Uses;  Transi- 
tion Zoning;  The  Design  of  Resi- 
dential Areas;  Model  Laws  for  Plan- 
ning Cities,  Counties,  and  States; 
Building  Lines  and  Reservations  for 
Future  Streets;  The  Steadyflow 
Traffic  System;  and  Bibliography  of 
Planning,  1928-1935.  Among  the 
many  eminent  collaborators,  George 
B.  Ford  and  Robert  Whitten  have 
died.  If  they  had  not  been  invited 
by  the  Harvard  School  to  prepare 
these  studies  on  general  principles, 
no  doubt  their  busy  lives  as  practi- 


tioners would  have  prevented  them 
from  leaving  these  valuable  contri- 
butions based  on  long  experience. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Har- 
vard School  for  this  series  which  we 
hope,  somehow,  will  be  resumed. 

The  leadership  of  Harvard  in  the 
matter  of  bibliographical  material 
on  planning  is  beyond  question.  The 
three  volumes  issued  by  Theodora 
Kimball  Hubbard  and  Katherine 
McNamara  are  standard  texts.  No 
university,  no  planning  organiza- 
tion, no  planning  commission  can 
afford  to  be  without  them. 

Harvard  University  has  turned 
out  many  of  the  leading  planners 
now  practicing  in  the  United  States. 
Wherever  the  question  of  training  is 
discussed  we  find  that  students  and 
practitioners  alike  hold  the  Harvard 
training  in  this  field  in  high  regard. 
Students  in  planning,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  the  School's  chairman, 
after  three  years  of  graduate  work, 
may  enter  active  practice  with  dis- 
ciplined minds,  a  knowledge  of  plan- 
ning literature,  and  the  ability  to 
apply  the  principles  of  design  to 
problems  of  planning. 

In  training  of  graduate  students 
for  actual  work,  in  research,  and  in 
library  service  Harvard  University 
has  led  the  field  in  city  planning. 
Is  the  University  so  poor  that  it 
must  forfeit  this  fine  record  at  a 
time  when  we  need  more  and  better- 
trained  planners  to  meet  the  new 
demands,  when  we  need  additional 
research  in  rapidly  developing  tech- 
niques, and  when  we  need  analytical 
bibliographies  and  library  service  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of 
planning? 
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A  Decade  of  Park  Progress 

Qy  FREDERIC  A.  DELANO 

Chairman,  Washington  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City 
President,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 


7   I   ^HE  decade  just  past  has  been 
a   milestone   in   the   develop- 
-*-    ment  of  the  National  Capital 
from  many  points  of  view.    It  has 
been  145  years  since  the  L' Enfant 
Plan  came  into  existence  and   136 
years  since  the  occupation  of  Wash- 
ington as  the  seat  of  the  Federal 


the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population 
of  most  cities  has  very  decidedly 
decreased. 

We  are  now  seeing  the  realization 
of  the  public-building  and  Mall 
plans  projected  in  1901.  The  pro- 
gram for  parks,  parkways  and  play- 
grounds has  expanded  during  the 
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Government,  35  years  since  the  Plan 
of  1901  and  10  years  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  During 
the  past  decade  the  growth  of  Wash- 
ington has  been  phenomenal.  There 
has  been  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the 
population  since  1930,  according  to 
census  figures  just  released,  indicat- 
ing that  Washington  is  the  fastest- 
growing  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States — and  that  in  a  period  when 


decade,  not  only  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  but  also 
to  compensate  for  the  many  years  of 
inertia  and  neglect.  The  expenditure 
of  $800,000  a  year  for  acquisition, 
authorized  first  by  the  park-pur- 
chase act  of  1924  and  later  by  the 
Capper-Cramton  Act  of  1930,  has 
enabled  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  to  pre- 
serve many  key  areas  just  in  time. 
More  than  once,  threatened  destruc- 
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tion  has  dictated  the  immediate 
choice  of  areas  to  be  included  in  the 
purchase  program. 

While  Washington  is  behind  other 
comparable  cities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  parkways  such  as 
are  now  being  planned  for  both 
banks  of  the  Anacostia,  the  Potomac 
Palisades,  Shepherd  Parkway,  and 
the  Fort  Drive,  the  recreation  plan 
has  been  well  advanced  in  most  of 
the  outlying  districts  and  practically 
all  units  where  land  acquisition  has 
been  completed  are  now  either  de- 
veloped or  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment with  PWA  or  WPA  funds. 

Looking  ahead,  the  growth  of 
Washington  since  the  War  has  shown 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  plans  that  have 
been  followed  for  public  works  and 
open  spaces.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  the  rapid  recovery  of  private 
development  in  Washington  since 


the  Depression  has  not  been  followed 
by  an  adequate  renewal  of  the  pro- 
gram of  acquisition  for  parks  and 
playgrounds,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  definite  lag  in  the 
program  which  endangers  many  fea- 
tures of  the  ultimate  plan.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  of  the  regional 
projects,  such  as  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway  and  the 
Baltimore  Parkway,  which  have  pro- 
gressed very  little  during  the  six 
years  since  they  have  been  author- 
ized. Unless  substantial  progress  is 
made  within  the  next  two  to  four 
years  it  will  be  too  late  to  realize 
these  projects,  for  the  land  will  have 
been  put  to  other  and  adverse  uses. 
We  should  not  rest  on  the  oars  of 
our  accomplishments  but  rather 
bend  to  the  task  of  putting  into 
effect  our  yet-unrealized  plans. 


State  Park  Notes 


REORGANIZATION  of  the 
Branch  of  Planning  and  State 
Cooperation  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  accomplish  more  economical 
and  satisfactory  administration  of 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  and 
other  emergency  activities  on  park 
and  recreation  areas,  became  effec- 
tive on  June  I,  1936. 

These  changes  in  regionalization 
of  the  Branch  involved  the  following 
points: 

i.  Administrative  responsibility 
for  all  Emergency  Conservation 
Work  on  national  and  other  park 
and  recreational  lands  is  placed  in 
the  Branch  of  Planning  and  State 
Cooperation,  in  the  charge  of  Assis- 


tant  Director   Conrad    L.    Wirth. 

2.  Establishment   of  four   ECW 
Regional  Offices  to  replace  all  re- 
gions heretofore  established. 

3.  Establishment,  within  each  re- 
gion, of  from  two  to  five  districts, 
each  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  an  Assistant  Regional  Officer  who 
will  correlate  work  in  his  district  and 
will  be  on  the  staff  of,  and  act  as 
field  representative  of,  the  Regional 
Officer. 

4.  The  Regional  Officer  is  respon- 
sible   for   carrying   out   the    ECW 
program  under  the  supervision  of 
the  National  Park  Service  within 
his  region. 

The  new  regional  structure  is  as 
follows : 
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REGION  I 

Headquarters,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Regional  Officer,  Herbert  Evison. 
Assistant    Regional    Officer    (Coordi- 
nator), H.  K.  Roberts. 

District  A 

Headquarters,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer,  J.  H. 
Peterson. 

Maine,    New    Hampshire,    Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut. 
District  B 

Headquarters,  Bronxville,  New  York. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer,  M.  B. 
Borgeson. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
District  C 

Headquarters,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer,  A.  P. 
Bursley. 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 

Carolina,  South  Carolina. 
District  D 

Headquarters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer,  Kent  Ford. 

Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky. 
District  E 

Headquarters,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer,  J.  H. 
Gadsby. 

Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, Florida,  Tennessee. 

REGION  II 

Headquarters,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Regional  Officer,  Paul  V.  Brown. 

Assistant    Regional    Officer    (Coordi- 
nator), D.  B.  Alexander. 
District  A 

Headquarters,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer,  Carter 
Jenkins. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan. 
District  B 

Headquarters,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer,  Harry 
Curtis. 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota,    Iowa,     Nebraska,     Kansas, 
Missouri. 
District  C 

Headquarters,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer,  George  F. 
Baggley. 

Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado. 

REGION  III 

Headquarters,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. 

Regional  Officer,  Herbert  Maier. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer  (Coordi- 
nator), Milton  J.  McComb. 


District  A 

Headquarters,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa. 

Assistant    Regional    Officer,     E.    A. 
Pesonen. 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
District  B 

Headquarters,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Assistant    Regional    Officer,    George 
Collins. 

New  Mexico,  Arizona. 

REGION  IV 

Headquarters,    San    Francisco,    Cali- 
fornia. 

Regional      Officer,       Lawrence       C. 
Merriam. 

Assistant    Regional   Officer    (Coordi- 
nator), Harold  Fleishhauer. 
District  A 

Headquarters,    San    Francisco,    Cali- 
fornia. 

Assistant     Regional     Officer,     John 
McLaughlin. 

Utah,  Nevada  and  California. 
District  B 

Headquarters,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Assistant  Regional  Officer,  Mark  H. 
Astrup. 

Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon. 

In  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
districts  there  will  be  two  or  more 
inspectors  having  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  a  group  of  camps  or 
projects.  Technicians  of  the  several 
Washington  office  branches  of  the 
National  Park  Service  also  will  be 
assigned  to  certain  groups  of  camps 
for  service  in  their  respective  techni- 
cal fields  to  consult  with  and  advise 
the  inspectors.  The  coordination  of 
the  work  of  the  technicians  is  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  re- 
gional officer. 

The  personnel  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Branch  of  Planning  and 
State  Cooperation  has  been  re- 
organized into  two  main  divisions: 
administrative  and  technical.  Di- 
rectly under  Mr.  Wirth  are  Fred  T. 
Johnston,  deputy  assistant  director 
in  charge  of  administration;  and 
Kenneth  B.  Simmons,  deputy  assis- 
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tant  director  in  charge  of  planning. 
Frank  W.  Childs  is  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  coordinator,  and  H. 
E.  Weatherwax,  Wm.  J.  Endersbee, 
and  Albert  H.  Good  are  field  co- 
ordinators. The  work  of  the  Branch 
of  Planning  and  State  Cooperation 
pertaining  to  ECW  is  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  Robert  Fechner, 
director  of  ECW. 


Howard  B.  Bloomer  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  former  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Conservation  Department, 
who  presided  at  one  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Sixteenth  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
June  i  to  3,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
gold  medal  for  1936  awarded  by  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pre- 
servation Society  for  important  park 
service  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bloomer  received  the  medal 
for  his  generous  gifts  of  parks  in 
Michigan,  and  for  his  aid  in  state 
and  national  park  fields.  The  So- 
ciety's silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
John  MacLaren,  superintendent  of 
parks  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  and  the  bronze 
medal  went  to  Will  O.  Doolittle, 
superintendent  of  parks  for  the  City 
of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

After  an  active  career  as  an  at- 
torney and  business  man,  during 
which  he  became  recognized  as  a 
vital  factor  in  the  organization  and 
expansion  of  the  Dodge  Brothers 
Automobile  Company,  Mr.  Bloomer 
became  interested,  in  1925,  in  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  the 
Michigan  State  Park  System,  under 
the  direction  of  P.  J.  Hoffmaster, 
present  director  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation.  He 


induced  the  Dodge  Brothers  direc- 
torate to  appropriate  $400,000  over 
a  period  of  several  years  for  the  pur- 
chase of  about  a  dozen  hill  and  lake- 
front  areas  in  Oakland,  Wayne,  and 
Macomb  Counties,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Detroit,  which  were  turned  over  to 
the  State  and  have  since  been  de- 
veloped under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hoffmaster.  Mr.  Bloomer  also  pur- 
chased several  properties  himself  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  State.  This 
example  led  to  the  donation  of  other 
tracts  throughout  the  State  for  park 
purposes  and  aided  in  obtaining 
private  and  public  support  for  the 
Michigan  State  Park  program. 

As  a  member  and  later  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
Mr.  Bloomer  brought  about  further 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
state  park  system,  now  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  member  and  director  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks. 
He  is  a  former  president  of  that  body 
and  takes  active  part  in  its  work  of 
coordinating  and  enlarging  state 
park  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  is  also  interested  in  Na- 
tional Parks  and  for  35  years  has 
been  active  in  all  projects  looking  to 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
of  the  country  and,  in  particular,  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

In  1935  the  gold  medal  was 
awarded  to  Major  William  A.  Welch. 

Those  who  have  received  awards 
in  past  years  include:  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  Horace  M.  Albright,  Col. 
Richard  Lieber,  Duncan  McDuffie, 
Chauncey  J.  Hamlin  and  Beatrice 
Ward  Nelson. 

These  awards  are  made  annually 
under  a  foundation  in  honor  of  Hon. 
Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  of  Peek- 
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skill,  N.  Y.,  established  in  1929  by 
his  son,  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley  of 
Peekskill. 


The  Lindbergh  Estate  near  Little 
Falls,  Minn.,  is  to  be  transformed 
into  a  state  park.  Development  of 
the  park  area  by  WPA  funds  is  con- 
templated. Pine  Lake  Creek,  which 
extends  through  the  estate,  will  be 
spanned  by  two  rustic  bridges,  one 
of  which  will  be  at  the  site  of  Charles 
Lindbergh's  famous  suspension 
bridge. 


Indiana,  which  calls  itself  the 
"Playground  of  the  Middle  West," 
has  issued  a  new  booklet  describing 
its  state  parks.  The  booklet  is  at- 
tractively designed  in  the  form  of  a 
folder  of  pocket  size,  and  is  well 
illustrated  with  photographs  and 
pencil  drawings  of  interesting  scenes 
in  the  state  parks. 

Says  Virgil  M.  Simmons,  com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation: "This  booklet  has  been 
issued  in  response  to  scores  of  re- 
quests from  residents  of  this  and 
other  States  for  information  about 
Indiana's  parks  and  points  of  inter- 
est. Many  of  these  requests  have 
come  from  persons  planning  vaca- 
tion trips,  who  asked  about  facilities 
for  camping,  recreation  and  fishing 
and  whether  or  not  hotel  accommo- 
dations are  available."  All  of  these 
questions  are  answered  in  the 
publication. 

Distribution  of  the  booklet  through 
tourist  and  travel  agencies  is  ex- 
pected to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
state  parks  on  the  part  of  tourists. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  folder  is  a 
map  of  Indiana's  state  highway 


system,  showing  the  location  of  the 
parks  and  memorials  and  how  to  get 
to  them.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
upon  request  to  the  Division  of 
State  Parks,  Lands  and  Waters,  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  405  State 
Library  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Humbug  Mountain  State  Park, 
Oregon,  where  the  CCC  has  worked, 
is  listed  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parks  on  the  Oregon  Coast  high- 
way by  Warren  D.  Smith  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geography,  University 
of  Oregon,  in  an  article  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  Oregon  Motorist.  This 
park,  about  six  miles  south  of  Port 
Orford,  is  situated  on  the  only 
mountain  on  the  Oregon  coast  ap- 
proaching a  true  mountain  eleva- 
tion, Mr.  Smith  states.  It  rises 
1,748  feet  and  is  roughly  conical  in 
shape.  It  is  described  as  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  interesting  places 
along  the  coast. 


The  total  number  of  state  parks 
as  of  May  i,  1936  was  1,142.  The 
total  acreage  of  these  parks  was 
3,859,087  acres.  The  number  of 
state  parks  reported  acquired  by 
the  various  States  prior  to  1933  was 
792,  comprising  3,259,996  acres. 
Since  1933  the  various  States  have 
acquired  350  state  parks  with  a 
total  acreage  of  599,091  acres. 


As  of  June  8  there  were  432  CCC 
camps  in  operation  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Branch  of  Planning  and  State  Co- 
operation. Of  these,  345  were  in 
state  parks  and  81  in  national  parks. 

JAMES  F.  KIELEY 
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Dedication  of  New  Interior  Building 


At  the  dedication  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  April  16,  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  a  word  for  con- 
servation, saying:  "As  I  view  this 
serviceable  new  structure  I  like  to 
think  of  it  as  symbolical  of  the 
Nation's  vast  resources,  and  this 
stone  that  I  am  about  to  lay  as  the 
cornerstone  of  a  conservation  policy 
that  will  guarantee  to  future  Ameri- 
cans the  richness  of  their  heritage." 

Mr.  Delano,  who  spoke  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ing has  no  interior  courts  and  no 
office  above  the  ground  floor  which 
does  not  have  light,  sun  and  air,  and 
in  many  cases  a  fine  view. 

Secretary  Ickes  closed  his  dis- 
tinguished address  with  a  fine  dedi- 
cation: "Let  us  hope  that  a  great 


new  adventure  lies  ahead  of  us  at  a 
significant  time  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States;  that  a 
definite  and  final  reversal  of  our 
course  of  heedless  exploitation  of 
our  national  assets  is  at  hand,  to  be 
followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  prudent  use  of  those  same  assets, 
which  is  true  conservation.  To  this 
new  policy,  in  grateful  recognition 
of  its  adoption,  belated  though  it 
may  be,  let  us  then  dedicate  this 
new  building.  And,  more  important 
still,  let  those  of  us  who,  as  members 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
have  the  great  privilege  of  serving 
the  people,  rededicate  ourselves 
anew  to  that  service.  In  doing  so 
may  we  ever  have  in  mind  that  our 
supreme  duty  is  to  do  all  that  we 
possibly  can  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  mankind."  Occupancy  is  expect- 
ed by  1937. 


Pennsylvania  Confers 


On  April  16-17,  1936,  there  were 
held  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
two  significant  conferences — one  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  on  Low- 
cost  Housing  and  one  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  announced 
as  a  Planning  Conference  of  the 
Cities,  Counties,  Townships  and 
Boroughs  of  the  Philadelphia  Tri- 
State  District.  The  union  of  State, 


town  and  gown  in  discussion  of 
these  vital  subjects  is  promising  for 
the  future. 

On  June  11-12,  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association  met  at  Harrisburg 
and  on  June  12-13,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Planning  Com- 
missioners met  at  Williamsport.  Both 
programs  included  State  leaders  and 
speakers  from  Washington,  D.  C. 


Revised  Schedule  of  Publication  Dates 


January — Planning  Broadcasts. 

February — Planning  Broadcasts. 

March — Planning    and    Civic    Comment 


(quarterly). 
April — PIannin_ 
May — Planning  Broadcasts. 


-Planning  Broadcasts. 


June — Planning 
(quarterly). 


and     Civic     Comment 


August — American    Planning    and    Civic 

Annual  (yearly). 
September — Planning  and  Civic  Comment 

(quarterly). 

October — Planning  Broadcasts. 
November — Planning  Broadcasts. 
December — Planning  and  Civic  Comment 

(quarterly). 
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Watch  Service  Report 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  74th  Congress  on  June  20,  1936,  all  unpassed  bills  died. 
When  the  75th  Congress  convenes  next  January,  no  doubt  many  of  the  measures  which 
failed  to  be  enacted  into  law  in  this  session  will  be  reintroduced. 

National  Parks 

H.  R.  10104— S.  738  (Robinson-Byrd)  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Jan.  10,  1935 
and  in  the  House  on  Jan.  10,  1936,  passed  the  House  on  Jan.  20,  1936.  It  was  first 
reported  with  amendments  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  on 
Feb.  11,  1936,  considered  in  the  Senate  on  March  2,  and  recommitted  by  the  Senate  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  which  on  March  16  reported  a  substitute 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  on  May  15,  1936.  The  Senate  form  then  went  to  the  House 
and  on  June  16,  the  House  voted  to  accept  the  Senate  form.  The  President  signed  the 
bill  on  June  26. 

As  the  bill  finally  passed,  it  provided  for  a  survey  to  be  made  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  public  park,  parkway  and  recreational  programs  of  the  United  States,  except 
on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  making  the 
study,  however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  through  the  National  Park 
Service  "to  seek  and  accept  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  of  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  may  cooperate 
and  make  agreements  with,  and  seek  and  accept  the  assistance  of,  other  Federal  agencies 
and  instrumentalities,  and  of  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  and  the  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  either  of  them."  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  "aid  the  several  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  in  planning  such  areas 
therein,  and  in  cooperating  with  one  another  to  accomplish  these  ends.  Such  aid  shall 
be  made  available  through  the  National  Park  Service  acting  in  cooperation  with  such 
State  agencies  or  agencies  of  political  subdivisions  of  States  as  the  Secretary  deems 
best.  The  consent  of  Congress  is  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into  com- 
pacts or  agreements  with  one  another  with  reference  to  planning,  establishing,  develop- 
ing, improving,  and  maintaining  any  park,  parkway,  or  recreational  area." 

H.  R.  9275,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dimond  on  Jan.  3,  1936  to  permit  mining  within 
the  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
Practically  all  of  the  conservation  organizations  opposed  this  measure  and  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  refused  to  report  the  bill  favorably.  The  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  ASSOCIATION,  after  careful  investigation,  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
National  Parks  and  National  Monuments,  comprising  as  they  do  a  very  small  area  in 
proportion  to  other  publicly-owned  lands,  should  be  held  inviolate  from  all  forms  of 
commercial  exploitation.  Otherwise,  as  Judge  John  Barton  Payne  said  of  a  proposed 
commercial  project  to  dam  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  "the  beginning  of  the  end  is  at  hand" 
when  the  camel  gets  his  nose  under  the  tent.  Unless  the  National  Parks  and  National 
Monuments  are  so  protected,  in  the  end  we  shall  have  no  worthy  National  Park  system. 

In  the  last  few  days  of  the  session,  however,  on  June  16,  Senator  Schwellenbach 
introduced  S.  4784,  which  would  permit  mining  in  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument 
with  some,  though  in  our  opinion,  inadequate  safeguards  for  the  Monument.  The 
bill  was  hustled  through  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys  and  onto  the 
calendar  and  passed  the  Senate  on  June  18.  On  June  19,  the  Senate  bill,  having  been 
considered  by  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  was  substituted  for  the  former 
House  bill  and  by  unanimous  consent  was  passed  by  the  House.  Approved  June  22 
(Pub.  No.  750). 

We  believe  that  public  sentiment  is  against  this  measure  for  commercial  exploitation 
of  this  National  Monument  and  if  the  conservation  organizations  had  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  Committee,  we  doubt  if  the  bill  would  have  received  a  favor- 
able vote  either  by  the  Committee  or  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  The  forces  for  commercial 
exploitation  are  always  at  work  and  it  is  only  by  eternal  vigilance  that  we  can  protect 
our  National  Park  system. 

H.  R.  7086,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wallgren  on  March  28,  1935,  to  establish  Mount 
Olympus  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Extensive  hearings  were  held 
on  April  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  May  1  and  5,  and  many  witnesses  were  heard.  It 
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was  recognized  that  there  was  at  stake  not  only  the  Mt.  Olympus  project  but  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  National  Parks  are,  in  the  future,  to  be  created.  The  Mount  Olympus 
National  Monument,  transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service  by  Executive  Order  of 
the  President  in  1933,  would,  under  the  bill,  be  enlarged  to  set  up  an  adequate  National 
Park.  Some  of  the  witnesses  thought  the  boundaries  should  be  drawn  to  include  less 
forested  land  but,  apparently,  even  those  from  the  State  of  Washington  who  came  to 
oppose  the  bill  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  National  Park. 

The  question  hinges  on  the  differences  in  standards  and  administration  between 
National  Parks  and  National  Forests.  The  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic  ASSOCIATION 
claims  that  scenic  areas  which  meet  National  Park  standards  and  are  administered 
exclusively  for  inspirational  and  recreational  purposes  should  be  National  Parks  and 
not  National  Forests  which  are  set  up  and  administered  for  economic  purposes  albeit 
with  certain  incidental  inspirational  and  recreational  values  and  uses. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  reported  the  bill  favorably  without  amendment 
on  May  14,  1936,  but  as  the  measure  was  not  advanced  as  an  emergency,  it  received 
no  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Houses  of  Congress.  At  the  next  session,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Mount  Olympus  National  Park  will  be  created.  In  the  meantime,  the  Mount 
Olympus  National  Monument  will  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

H.  R.  10630,  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  was  amended  in  the  Senate  on  March  2,  1936,  by  a 
rider  authorizing  among  other  reclamation  projects  the  Grand  Lake-Big  Thompson 
Transmountain  Diversion  Project.  Representative  Edward  T.  Taylor,  of  Colorado, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the  Interior  Department  and 
author  of  the  bill  which  in  1915  created  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  actively 
combated  the  inclusion  of  this  project  in  the  amendment. 

The  conservation  organizations  united  in  opposing  a  tunnel  under  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  and  joined  in  a  strong  protest  which  was  published  in  the  Jan.-March,  1936, 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT,  but  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  only  western  member  of 
Congress  who  stood  with  these  organizations,  as  the  Congressional  delegations  from  the 
seven  States  which  would  be  benefited  by  authorizations  and  appropriations  in  Amend- 
ment 53  were  bound  in  a  pact  to  support  the  entire  list  of  projects.  Mr.  Taylor,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  held  public  hearings  on  the  Senate  amendments  and 
on  March  26  witnesses  against  the  Grand  Lake  project  were  heard.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Delano,  Horace  M.  Albright,  Vice-President  of  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  ASSOCIATION,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  and  area  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park,  made  a  strong  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  The  Senate 
maintained  its  position  through  successive  Conference  reports,  but  finally  Mr.  Taylor 
succeeded  in  winning  his  point  and  on  his  77th  birthday,  June  18,  the  Senate  finally 
receded  on  this  item  and  the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  bill  was  ready  for 
the  President's  signature. 

No  doubt  this  proposal  will  crop  up  in  other  forms.  The  forces  of  conservation 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  combat  such  proposals.  But  congratulations  are  in  order  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  single-handed  made  the  long,  courageous  fight  in  Congress  to  save  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  from  commercial  exploitation. 

Housing 

S.  4424  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Feb.  24  (Calendar  day,  April  3),  1936,  by 
Senator  Wagner.  After  extensive  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  April  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25  and  29,  the  bill  in  amended  form  passed  the  Senate 
on  June  16.  Congress  adjourned  without  hearings  or  action  by  the  House  Committee. 

This  bill,  which  failed  to  become  a  law,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  housing 
Authority  of  five  members,  including  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  four  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  serve  staggered  terms  of 
five  years.  The  Authority  was  authorized  to  make  grants  and  loans  to  States,  munici- 
palities and  other  agencies  for  low-rent  housing  and  slum-clearance.  No  outright  grant 
was  to  exceed  45  per  cent  of  the  development  and  acquisition  cost  of  any  project.  The 
bill  would  have  permitted  the  Authority  to  build  demonstration  projects  in  suitable 
locations  with  the  consent  of  the  local  governmental  body.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  leasing  of  Federal  housing  projects  by  public  housing  agencies.  The  Author- 
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ity  was  given  permission  to  issue  obligations  to  the  extent  of  $150,000,000  in  1936,  1937 
and  1938.  The  bill  contained  an  authorization  for  an  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  1937  of  $10,000,000  out  of  which  $1,000,000  should  be  available  for  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Authority. 

The  items  on  which  there  was  great  divergence  of  opinion  were :  outright  grants  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  Federal  demonstration  projects.  The  fact  that  those 
engaged  in  the  housing  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  those  working 
in  citizen  organizations  could  not  agree  upon  a  satisfactory  bill  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  failure  of  the  measure. 

National  Planning 

H.  R.  10303,  introduced  by  Mr.  Maverick  on  Jan.  16,  1936,  provided  for  a  National 
Resources  Board  to  be  composed  of  five  members  each  with  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year, 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  carry  on  the  activities  now  being  conducted  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee.  Hearings  were  held  before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  but  the  bill  was  never  reported  out  of  Committee. 

The  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic  ASSOCIATION  supported  the  bill  creating  the 
National  Resources  Board  but  requested  that  it  be  amended  to  provide  for  an  unpaid 
Board,  and  on  May  5,  Mr.  Maverick  spoke  on  his  bill  at  the  Annual  Planning  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Richmond. 

Title  II  of  the  Flood  Control  Bill  (S.  2825— H.  R.  8455)  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Resources  Board  as  its  coordinating  agency,  but  this  provision  was 
omitted  from  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  3806  (Smith  of  Va.),  introduced  on  Jan.  11,  1935,  to  establish  a  commercial 
airport  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Act  (Public  No.  529)  creates  an  airport  com- 
mission of  nine  to  select  an  airport  site  and  make  recommendations  to  Congress.  The 
Commission  has  been  appointed  and  is  composed  of  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Colonel  D.  I. 
Sultan  and  General  O.  Westover,  Senators  King,  Copeland,  and  Austin,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Mary  T.  Norton,  Jack  Nichols  of  Oklahoma,  and  W.  Sterling  Cole  of  New  York. 

National  Park  News 

The  new  Sbenandoab  National  Park,  in  Virginia's  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  will  be 
dedicated  on  July  3.  The  park  was  actually  established  on  December  26,  1935,  upon 
acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
State  of  Virginia,  of  176,429  acres  of  land  within  approved  park  boundaries.  James 
Ralph  Lassiter,  a  Virginian,  was  appointed  in  March  as  superintendent  of  the  newly- 
established  park.  Since  April,  1933,  Mr.  Lassiter  has  been  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  project,  and  has  represented  the  National  Park  Service  in 
all  phases  of  work  under  its  jurisdiction  in  the  area. 

On  May  29,  Secretary  Ickes  announced  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  acreage  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave  project  of  Kentucky  to  give  that  area  national  park  status.  Deeds  were 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Kentucky  National  Park  Commission  conveying 
fee  title  to  22,817  acres  and  the  surface  and  cave  rights  in  4,743  acres.  The  establishment 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  was  authorized  for  administration  and  protection 
by  the  National  Park  Service  when  a  minimum  of  20,000  acres  had  been  obtained  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  new  link  in  the  national  park  chain  will  now  receive 
the  benefits  of  conservation  and  protection  accorded  to  all  such  domain,  although  the 
recreational  development  will  not  begin  until  a  major  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
authorized  maximum  of  70,618  acres  passes  title  to  the  United  States. 


Edmund  B.  Rogers  was  appointed  superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  on 
May  5,  to  succeed  the  late  Roger  W.  Toll.  Mr.  Rogers  comes  to  Yellowstone  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  where  he  has  been  superintendent  since  1929.  Thomas 
J.  Allen  will  succeed  Mr.  Rogers  as  superintendent  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 
Donald  S.  Libbey  succeeds  Mr.  Allen  as  superintendent  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park. . 
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Palace  Green.  This  palatial  street  is  210  feet  wide  with  an  avenue  of  trees 
planted  100  feet  apart.    (See  article  page  1.) 

Photo  by  F.  S.  Lincoln 


Governor's  Palace  Garden.  In  the  colonial  period  this  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  gardens  in  the  colonies,  and  an  irate  House  of  Burgesses  preferred  charges 
against  Governor  Spotswood  for  "lavishing  away  the  Country's  money"  in  its 
construction.  (See  article  page  1.)  pboto  by  p  5  Lincoln 


The  Sample  House.  One  of  the  elegant  town  houses  of  the  colonial  capital 
owned  in  1779  by  Judge  James  Semple,  who  taught  law  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  (See  article  page  1.) 

Photo  by  F.  S.  Lincoln 


Point  Lobos,  where  picturesque  wind-swept  cypresses  and  spectacular  coastal 
scenery  make  "the  greatest  meeting  of  land  and  water  in  the  world."     (See 

article  page  21.) 


Point  Lobos  Reserve 

By  CAROLINE  PHELPS  STOKES  HUNTER,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


POINT  Lobos  Reserve,  situated 
a  few  miles  south  of  Carmel, 
California,  on  the  far-famed 
San  Simeon  Highway  now  nearing 
completion,  comprises  the  last  re- 
maining stand  of  Monterey  cypress 
in  its  primeval  condition.  The  ex- 
traordinary interest  of  this  area  lies 
not  alone  in  these  picturesque,  wind- 
swept trees  and  the  attendant  flora 
and  fauna,  but  primarily  in  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  its  spectacular 
coastal  scenery — "the  greatest  meet- 
ing of  land  and  water  in  this  world."* 
Realizing  these  rare  values  at 
Point  Lobos,  the  president  of  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League,  Dr. 
John  C.  Merriam,  at  the  request  of 
the  California  State  Park  Commis- 
sion, appointed  the  "Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Protection  and  Use  of 
Point  Lobos  Reserve"  whose  func- 
tion it  should  be  to  study  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  State  Park  and 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  its  protec- 
tion, development,  and  administra- 
tion. The  Advisory  Committee  is 
composed  as  follows:  Dr.  Ray  Ly- 
man  Wilbur,  Chairman;  Dr.  John 
C.  Merriam,  ex  officio;  Newton  B. 
Drury,  Secretary.  Landscape  sub- 
committee :  Duncan  McDufFie,  Chair- 
man; Paul  Dougherty,  Allen  Griffin, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hunter,  Carmel  Mar- 
tin. Scientific  sub-committee:  Dr. 
H.  A.  Spoehr,  Chairman;  Dr.  Doug- 
las H.  Campbell,  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Chancy,  Dr.  Willis  L.  Jepson.  Land- 
scape Advisers:  Olmsted  Brothers, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  George  B. 
Vaughan.  Scientific  Advisers:  Dr. 
J.  Grinnell,  Dr.  Jean  Linsdale,  Dr. 


Willis  Wagener,  Dr.  H.  L.  Mason, 
Dr.  E.  P.  Meinecke,  Dr.  Frederic 
E.  Clements,  Dr.  Walter  K.  Fisher, 
Dr.  James  L.  Leitch,  Edward  Lee, 
Dr.  R.  A.  Bramkamp,  Waldo  R. 
Wedel. 

The  firm  of  Olmsted  Brothers  was 
engaged  to  study  Point  Lobos  and 
to  make  a  Master  Plan  for  its  use 
and  protection.  The  aid  of  a  group 
of  scientific  advisers  was  enlisted  to 
report  on  its  primary  natural  fea- 
tures and  to  recommend  policies 
necessary  to  their  perpetuation. 

The  grant  of  $10,000  by  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  D.  C.,  supple- 
mented by  a  fund  of  $1,796.82 
turned  over  to  the  Save-the-Red- 
woods League  by  the  Point  Lobos 
Association,  has  enabled  the  Point 
Lobos  Advisory  Committee  to  have 
these  surveys  made. 

Mr.  Olmsted  spent  some  months 
on  the  ground  last  year  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  the  correlation 
of  all  findings  of  the  various  ad- 
visers, and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Master  Plan.  In  his  report,  which 
is  profoundly  impressive,  he  holds 
fast  to  the  point  that  "the  prime 
justifying  purpose  of  the  whole 
undertaking  is  to  perpetuate  the 
opportunity  for  people  to  obtain 
certain  rare  and  precious  inspira- 
tional values  largely  dependent  on 
the  cypresses."  He  discusses  the 
"Protection  of  Natural  and  Sub- 
ordination of  Artificial  Elements" 
and  analyzes  the  spell  of  Point 
Lobos,  its  great  inspirational  values 


*Francis  McComas,  Landscape  Painter 
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intimately  bound  up  with  the 
"dramatic  unity  of  significance'*  at 
Point  Lobos — "the  everlastingly  re- 
peated and  ever-varied  impact  and 
reaction  of  the  forces  of  land  and 
sea." 

More  tangible  matters  are  treated 
with  meticulous  care: 

Roads  should  be  confined  strictly 
to  "those  locations  where  it  is  really 
important  that  automobiles  should 
be  allowed  to  go"; 

"As  a  general  policy  .  .  .  people 
should  be  permitted  to  ramble  freely 
at  will  subject  to  the  rules  against 
wanton  damage."  There  will,  how- 
ever, be  certain  "exclosures." 

"The  beneficial  selective  effect  of 
such  toll  charges" — fifty  cents  for  a 
car  entering  the  reserve  (admit- 
tance free  to  those  on  foot) — is 
recommended. 

Following  a  meeting  at  Point 
Lobos  on  February  2d  of  this  year, 
at  which  Mr.  Olmsted's  exhaustive 
report  was  discussed,  the  Advisory 
Committee  transmitted  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Park  Commission  its 
recommendations  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Reserve,  based  on 
Mr.  Olmsted's  conclusions.  This 
report  is  composed  as  follows: 

1.  Recommendations    of    the    Advisory 
Committee  as  to  policy  of  administration 
of  Point  Lobos  Reserve. 

2.  Master   Plan   Report    and   Map    by 
Olmsted  Brothers.    Prepared  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  and  George  B.  Vaughan. 

3.  Report  on  Vertebrate  Animals  oj  Point 
Lobos  Reserve,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Grinnell  and 
Dr.  Jean  M.  Linsdale  of  the  Museum  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology,   University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

4.  Report  on  Plants  of  Point  Lobos  Re- 
serve, with  Map  and  Notes  on  Distribution 
oj  Plants,  by  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Mason  and 
Edward  Lee  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
University  of  California. 

5.  Report   on    Tree   Diseases    at    Point 
Lobos,    by    Dr.    Willis    Wagener    of   the 


Bureau  of  Plant  Pathology,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

6.  Report  on  the  Geology  oj  Point  Lobos, 
by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Chancy  and  Dr.  R.  A. 
Bramkamp  of  the  Department  of  Paleon- 
tology, University  of  California. 

7.  Arcbeological  Reconnaissance  at  Point 
Lobos,  by  Waldo  R.  Wedel  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Anthropology,     University    of 
California. 

8.  Notes    on    Marine    Invertebrates    at 
Point  Lobos,  by  Dr.  Walter  K.  Fisher,  of 
the  Hopkins  Marine  Laboratory,  Stanford 
University,  and  Dr.  James  L.   Leitch  of 
the  University  of  California. 

9.  Notes  on  Use  of  Point  Lobos  Reserve 
by  Visitors,   by   Warden   R.   A.    Wilson, 
George   B.   Vaughan   and   Dr.   James   L. 
Leitch. 

10.  Memoranda   on   Ecological  Sugges- 
tions at  Point  Lobos,  by  Dr.  Frederic  E. 
Clements,  Associate  in  Charge  of  Ecolog- 
ical   Research,    Carnegie    Institution    of 
Washington;  and  on  Scientific  Work  Neces- 
sary for  the  Preservation  of  Point  Lobos,  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Spoehr,  Chairman,  Division  of 
Plant    Biology,    Carnegie    Institution    of 
Washington. 

11.  Memoranda  on  Preservation  of  the 
Primitive  at  Point  Lobos,  by  Dr.  John  C. 
Merriam  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

While  not  the  result  of  the  pres- 
ent study,  two  additional  documents 
have  been  included  for  the  sake  of 
completeness.  They  are:  A  Discus- 
sion oj  the  Monterey  Cypress  at  Point 
Lobos,  by  Dr.  Willis  L.  Jepson, 
Department  of  Botany,  University 
of  California,  and  Report  on  Regu- 
lation of  Tourist  Travel  in  the  Cypress 
Grove  of  Point  Lobos,  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
Meinecke,  Bureau  of  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy, U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Advisory  Committee  is  unan- 
imous that  this  important  National 
treasure  should  be  administered 
primarily  as  a  primitive  area,  and 
safeguarded  accordingly.  In  general 
the  report  and  plan  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 

Richmond  Planning  Conference 

THE  zoning  breakfast  at  the  was  represented.    Mr.  Bassett  pre- 
planning conference  on  May  sided.   Many  told  about  new  meth- 
5th   was   attended   by   about  ods  in  their  localities  or  how  the  old 
sixty  persons.    Almost  every  State  methods  are  working. 


Rezoning 

It  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  hood  meetings, 
that  existing  zoning,  especially  in 
large  cities,  is  not  good  enough.  No 
one  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  zoning 
because  it  is  not  better.  All  advised 
to  keep  the  good  that  we  have  but 
use  our  zoning  methods  to  increase 
spaciousness,  bring  about  better  dis- 
tribution and  require  the  access  of 
more  light  and  air.  There  was  no 
dissenting  voice.  The  first  zoning  of 
New  York  City  was  more  or  less  ten- 
tative because  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  was  unknown.  Now  it  is  be- 
lieved that  large  business  areas  can 
well  be  made  residence,  larger  yards 
can  be  required  and  many  one-times 
height  districts  in  the  outlying  bor- 
oughs can  be  made  one-half  times. 
These  advanced  steps  can  be  taken 
only  if  landowners  will  gradually 
understand  that  these  requirements 
will  improve  the  stability  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  buildings  and  land.  A 
large  city  can  hardly  hope  to  make 
these  substantial  changes  at  one 
time.  They  cannot  well  be  forced 
upon  the  landowners.  After  all  is 
said  and  done  the  zoning  plan  is  a 
method  by  which  the  property  own- 
ers can  stabilize.  The  more  intelli- 
gent the  property  owners  are,  the 
better  the  zoning  can  be.  In  most  of 
the  large  cities  zoning  was  brought 
about  by  numerous  small  neighbor- 


Trie  adoption  of  a 
zoning  ordinance  did  not  come  until 
the  landowners  were  almost  unani- 
mous for  it. 

On  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  a 
considerable  area  now  backward  is 
seeking  to  change  its  zoning  to  bring 
about  greater  residence  area  and 
lower  density.  A  careful  study  of 
each  block  and  locality  has  been 
made.  The  owners  have  for  two 
years  been  circulating  petitions  and 
gradually  educating  the  small  hold- 
ers. This  is  as  it  should  be.  Nothing 
can  stop  this  method.  Last  year  a 
number  of  wide  boulevards  were  in- 
troduced into  Queens  through  the 
activities  of  Robert  Moses,  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
zoning  of  about  five  square  miles. 
The  decision  to  prepare  the  basin  of 
Flushing  Creek  for  a  large  park  as 
the  site  of  the  World's  Fair  to  be 
held  in  1939  was  the  occasion  for 
lowering  the  allowable  height  of 
about  three  miles  of  frontage  from 
one  times  to  three-fourths.  Oppor- 
tunities must  be  watched.  General 
criticism  and  fault-finding  do  not 
obtain  results.  It  is  one  thing  to  find 
out  what  ought  to  be  done  and  an- 
other thing  to  get  it  done,  and  the 
property  owners  must  be  partners  in 
the  doing  of  it. 
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Cubage 


Several  spoke  in  favor  of  the  cub- 
age method  of  regulation.  In  New 
York  the  Mayor's  temporary  city 
plan  commission  has  been  working 
on  a  proposed  system  of  this  type 
and  will  submit  it  within  a  few 
months.  Areas  in  which  the  cover- 
age can  now  be  about  70  per  cent 


and  the  height  six  or  seven  stories, 
would  have  a  cubage  limit  of  twenty- 
five  cubic  feet  for  each  square  foot  of 
lot.  This  would  decrease  the  floor 
space  about  one-half.  Other  zones 
would  have  the  capacity  of  buildings 
decreased  from  one-half  to  one- 
quarter. 


Main  Thoroughfares 

thoroughfares    are    today     freeways  except  possibly  for  small 


Main  thoroughfares  are 
failing  to  attract  either  residences  or 
stores  as  they  formerly  did.  Land- 
owners want  to  sell  their  vacant  land 
for  as  many  uses  as  possible,  and 
they  seem  to  consider  that,  if  indus- 
try is  excluded,  they  sacrifice  enough. 
So  they  insist  on  zoning  for  business 
a  great  deal  of  land  that  ought  to  be 
zoned  for  residence.  Of  course,  these 
enormous  distances  cannot  be  filled 
up  with  stores.  It  was  declared  that 
business  zoning  drives  residences 
away.  This  is  doubtful.  The  great 
automobile  traffic  is  undoubtedly 
the  main  factor.  If  new  parallel 
thoroughfares  can  be  freeways,  we 
will  begin  to  solve  the  problem. 
Cross-streets  and  near-by  parallel 
residence  and  business  streets  will  be 
popular.  It  was  not  advised  that 
existing  roads  should  be  changed  to 


distances  on  little-used  highways. 
The  change  of  present  highways  to 
freeways  will  be  expensive  because 
damages  must  be  paid  for  the  de- 
privation of  access  to  the  highway. 
The  proper  field  for  freeways  is  a 
mile  or  two  back  of  the  over-crowded 
main  thoroughfares.  Grade  crossing 
elimination  is  no  more  a  part  of  the 
freeway  idea  than  it  is  of  the  main 
highway  idea.  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York  and  New  Jersey 
are  all  trying  to  add  the  power  to 
establish  freeways  to  the  powers  of 
the  state  highway  commissions.  The 
simple  amendment  will  provide  that 
the  highway  commission  can  also 
establish  highways  over  which  the 
abutting  owners  shall  have  no  ease- 
ments of  light,  air  and  access. 


At  the  same  time  that  these  great 
unwanted  business  districts  are  es- 
tablished along  main  highways  re- 
sulting in  a  blighting  of  country 
districts,  a  progressive  blighting  is 
going  on  in  central  areas  of  cities. 
What  is  the  cure?  Zone  fares  were 
suggested.  Zone  fares  are  much  used 
in  Europe,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 


Blighted  Districts 

a  ten-  and  fifteen-cent  fare  for  long 
rides  would  work  in  our  cities  where 
peak  loads  are  so  great.  Building 
zoning  will  probably  not  cure  these 
blighted  districts.  Rehabilitation  of 
houses  when  business  is  more  pros- 
perous will  help  to  bring  about  im- 
provements. Racial  invasion  is  part 
of  the  problem.  More  accurate  zon- 
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ing  excluding  business  where  possible 
and  perhaps  the  retroactive  exclu- 
of  run-down  nonconforming 


sion 


buildings  will  assist.  The  establish- 
ment of  small  parks  should  also  be 
practiced. 


State  and  County  Zoning 


In  the  East,  state  and  county  zon- 
ing are  not  making  much  progress. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  munici- 
palities prefer  to  do  their  own 
zoning,  and  nearly  the  whole  terrain 
in  the  East  is  covered  with  cities, 
villages,  boroughs  or  towns.  In  the 
Middle  West  county  zoning  is  re- 
ceiving more  attention  than  formerly. 
The  municipalities  want  to  zone 
themselves  and  the  farmers  as  a  rule 
are  not  enthusiastic  for  zoning  of  any 
sort.  In  California  the  county  gov- 
ernment is  a  strong  unit.  Some 
counties  have  not  more  than  one  or 


two  small  municipalities.  The  latter 
are  almost  negligible.  Therefore 
there  is  a  tendency  to  have  counties 
adopt  zoning  ordinances  the  same  as 
towns  adopt  them  in  the  East. 
Throughout  the  country  two  forces 
are  at  work  regarding  state,  county 
and  local  zoning.  Some  consultants 
desire  the  coordination  that  can  be 
brought  about  by  state  and  county 
zoning.  The  local  property  owners, 
however,  stand  for  autonomy  and 
desire  the  zoning  authority  to  reside 
in  the  local  legislature. 


Gasoline  Stations 


Fifteen  years  ago  garages  were  a 
more  important  subject  than  gaso- 
line stations.  Now  the  latter  are  the 
more  important.  Indeed,  in  every 
part  of  the  country  the  adjustment 
of  gasoline  stations  is  easily  the  pre- 
dominating zoning  activity.  Private 
homes  desire  to  be  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  gasoline  stations.  In 
unzoned  villages  gasoline  stations 
preempt  the  best  corners.  As  a  rule, 
gasoline  stations  are  excluded  from 
business  districts,  but  can  be  per- 
mitted after  a  hearing  by  the  board 
of  appeals.  Baltimore  is  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  spe- 


cial business  district  that  will  allow 
gasoline  stations  as  a  matter  of  right. 
These  districts  will  probably  be 
small  districts,  usually  on  corners 
and  in  localities  that  will  not  be 
hurt.  The  formula  for  the  new  dis- 
trict would  simply  be  that  gasoline 
stations  can  be  established  therein 
plus  all  of  the  buildings  and  uses 
allowed  in  the  business  district. 
There  can  be  no  legal  objection  to 
this  sort  of  new  district  and  it  may 
be  discovered  that  it  will  do  away 
with  much  of  the  present  competi- 
tion and  court  work. 


Garage  owners  are  violently  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  these 
open  places  by  municipalities,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  be  because  they 


Open- Air  Parking  Places 

have  conformed  with  the  laws,  have 
erected  permanent  buildings  and  are 
paying  larger  taxes  than  will  be  paid 
by  vacant  land.  Nevertheless,  in 
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every  part  of  the  country  open-air 
parking  spaces  are  gradually  being 
legalized.  In  New  York  City  they 
can  now  in  proper  cases  procure  from 
the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals 
a  variance  permit  for  two  years,  and 
when  the  two  years  have  expired 


this  variance  permit  will  probably 
be  extended  for  two  years  more.  In 
many  of  our  cities  buildings  have 
been  torn  down  partly  to  avoid  large 
taxes  and  partly  to  allow  open-air 
parking  spaces.  With  better  times 
many  plots  will  be  built  upon. 


Yacht  Harbor  and  Aquatic  Park 
at  Berkeley,  California 

By  H.  W.  SHEPHERD,  Landscape  Architect 
Member,  Berkeley  Recreation  Commission 


AMILLION-doIIar  recreational 
project  for  a  yacht  harbor 
and  aquatic  park  at  Berkeley, 
California,  was  approved  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and 
it  is  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the 
project  is  already  completed.  Pedes- 
trian walks,  roads,  landscape  plant- 
ing, sewer  extensions,  tidal  gates, 
drainage  culverts,  sea  walls,  a  one- 
thousand-foot-square  turning  basin, 
shipways  and  slips,  and  a  consider- 
able fill  for  the  aquatic  park  are 
listed  among  the  work  projects. 
According  to  City  Engineer  Harry 
Goodridge,  who  drew  up  the  specifi- 
cations, there  has  been  an  average 
of  six  hundred  and  ninety  men  per 
day  employed  on  this  project  since 
its  inception. 

The  construction  of  the  approach 
highway  and  the  Bay  Bridge  has 
formed  a  lagoon  ninety-five  acres  in 
extent.  At  the  north  end  of  this 
lagoon  it  is  planned  to  construct  a 
natatorium  which  will  eventually 
become  the  center  of  activities  in  the 
Aquatic  Park  Area. 

To  complete  the  Yacht  Harbor, 
two  dredgers  and  one  crane  barge 
have  been  operating  during  full  time 
since  December  23,  1935.  About 


one-half  million  cubic  yards  of  earth 
for  the  levees  and  29,000  tons  of  rock 
for  rip-rap  will  be  placed  before  the 
harbor  is  completed. 

This  whole  project  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Berkeley  Recreation 
Commission  for  administration.  Mr. 
Charles  Davis,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation,  has  submitted  several 
schedules  for  service  charges  for  the 
use  of  the  Yacht  Harbor.  Many 
owners  of  sea  craft,  with  shipways  in 
more  remote  harbors,  have  inquired 
concerning  the  harbor  and  proposed 
management.  Many  residents  of 
Berkeley  have  built  boats  in  antici- 
pation of  the  official  opening  of  the 
Harbor. 

The  Recreation  Commission, 
through  the  direction  of  its  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Annie  Woodall,  has 
appointed  special  committees  to 
study  the  programs  of  other  muni- 
cipally owned  and  operated  aquatic 
parks  and  yacht  harbors.  Although 
this  project  was  approved  for  recrea- 
tion use,  provision  has  been  made 
for  limited  commercial  use  also. 

The  partially  completed  plans 
indicate  that  this  fine  land-locked 
lagoon  will  provide  quiet,  protected 
water  for  small  craft. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  discussion  was  given  at  a  breakfast  meeting  held  on  May 
6,  at  the  Planning  Conference  in  Richmond.  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  chairman,  School  of  City 
Planning,  Harvard  University,  presided. 


PROFESSOR  HUBBARD:  When  we 
are  talking  about  education  in  plan- 
ning we  ought  to  remember  that  the 
technical  education  of  the  men  who 
draw  lines  on  pieces  of  paper,  and  in 
that  way  produce  a  plan,  is  only  a 
very  small  part  of  all  planning  edu- 
cation. We  cannot  get  on  without 
the  technical  plan-maker,  and  the 
technical  economist,  among  other 
trained  men,  but  we  have  to  consider 
also  the  training  of  the  man  who 
must  know  about  planning  because 
he  is  to  administer  it;  and  further, 
we  have  the  whole  field  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  or  planning 
publicity,  if  you  want  to  call  it  by 
that  name;  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of 
the  people  who  are  going  to  benefit 
or  suffer  from  planning,  that  they 
may  know  good  planning  and  de- 
sire it. 

In  my  own  corner  of  the  field  we 
have  attempted  to  work  out  some- 
thing primarily  centered  about  the 
making  of  plans  for  the  three-dimen- 
sional physical  aspect  of  things, 
trying  to  discover  how  physical  en- 
vironment can  be  improved,  in 
centra-distinction  to  how  people  can 
get  on  better  with  one  another.  It 
does  not  take  any  time  to  discover, 
however,  that  you  cannot  consider 
bettering  your  physical  environment 
without  saying  to  yourself:  "Better 
for  what,  and  for  whom?'*  You  can- 
not get  away  from  the  sociological 
side  of  it  as  an  end  to  be  sought.  You 
cannot  get  away  from  the  economic 
side  of  it  as  a  criterion  of  results.  You 
cannot  get  away  from  the  govern- 


mental side  because  your  plan  is 
nothing  until  it  is  administered. 

So  we  found  in  our  own  little  circle 
that  we  were  failing  of  our  best 
results  because  we  were  not  getting 
close  enough  to  the  government  peo- 
ple, to  the  economics  people  and  to  a 
lot  of  other  people.  Now  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  an  experiment,  and 
what  will  happen  to  us  no  man 
knoweth — we  hope  something  good 
— in  an  attempt  to  get  backing  for  a 
cooperative  set-up  in  which  those 
who  are  interested  in  physical  plan- 
ning, governmental  planning,  eco- 
nomic planning,  business  adminis- 
tration and  so  on,  are  all  creatively 
concerned.  We  hope  to  get  a  more 
balanced  lot  of  information  into  the 
head  of  every  one  of  those  interested 
in  planning,  and  we  are  up  against 
the  eternal  difficulty  of  getting  a 
quart  into  a  pint.  I  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  pint  size  is  the  measure,  not 
of  the  man,  but  of  his  available  time. 

One  of  the  professors  of  economics 
said  to  me  very  fairly:  "I  am  not 
interested  directly  in  your  drawing 
of  plans.  I  am  interested  in  them 
only  because  they  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  broad  service  of  which 
my  work  in  economics  is  also  a  part. 
I  am  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to 
help  you  and  I  hope  you  feel  the 
same,  but  I  want  you  to  get  this:  I 
am  not  going  to  endeavor  to  teach 
your  men  anything  unless  you  ar- 
range your  schedule  so  that  they  can 
take  time  enough  to  learn  what  I 
teach." 

Now  there  is  the  difficulty.    You 
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have  only  a  certain  length  of  time 
and  if  you  put  something  more  into 
it  you  must  take  something  else  out. 
The  question  is  how  to  avoid  both 
bigoted  concentration  and  nebulous 
diffusion.  . 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Adams,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  application  of  this 
subject  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  has  been  wrestling 
with  this  same  difficulty.  I  will  call 
on  him  for  words  of  wisdom  from  his 
experiences. 

MR.  ADAMS:  Professor  Hubbard 
has  brought  up  something  that  in- 
terests me  very  much  outside  of  any 
connection  with  the  professional 
course  at  M.  I.  T.,  and  perhaps  I 
should  say  that  what  few  notes  I 
have  here  are  not  related  in  any  way 
directly  to  the  professional  training 
of  city  planners  from  the  standpoint 
of  design.  I  fully  agree  that  a  person 
studying  physical  planning  must 
have  very  intimate  relations  with 
the  professions  that  affect  his  work, 
and  that  the  extent  to  which  that 
can  be  done  is  a  matter  of  human 
limitation.  But  I  would  like  to  think 
of  planning  education  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  related  professions. 
In  other  words,  while  we  are  seeing 
what  more  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  professional  student's  knowledge 
of  social  and  economic  factors,  of 
legislation  and  administration,  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  other  professions  to 
contact  the  planning  profession. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  that 
can  be  gained  by  both  groups  by 
working  together. 

I  think  the  city  planners  in  general 
have  always  had  to  do  the  basic 
work.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  finding 
basic  data  for  planning,  the  techni- 


cian has  had  to  go  back  and  almost 
force  the  city  authorities  and  other 
interested  people  to  produce  the 
kind  of  information  that  he  had  to 
have  in  order  to  make  the  plan.  He 
has  also  necessarily  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  pushing  the  legislators,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  our 
long-standing  legal  friends,  the  legal 
profession  in  general  has  had  to  be 
persuaded  to  provide  the  machinery 
to  carry  out  the  plan,  probably  be- 
cause the  professional  planner  is  in 
the  middle  between  the  first  stage 
and  the  execution,  and  he  reaches 
back  into  the  tools  that  he  needs  and 
forward  into  the  machinery  for  put- 
ting it  into  operation.  If  he  is  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  supervise  the 
three  stages  of  plan  making,  even 
reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  it 
means  a  tremendous  burden  that  no 
one  man  could  carry.  I  think  that 
in  itself  this  is  the  basic  reason  for 
working  the  cooperative  relation  be- 
tween the  related  professions. 

The  three  stages  referred  to  might 
be  summed  up  as  the  survey  and 
analysis  stage,  the  design  stage,  and 
the  execution  and  administration 
stage.  Roughly  speaking,  we  could 
group  the  professions  in  the  survey 
and  analysis  state  as  the  pure  social 
sciences,  social  economy  and  politi- 
cal economy,  possibly  psychology; 
in  the  design  stage,  the  applied 
science  of  engineering  and  the  fine 
arts  of  architecture  and  landscape 
architecture;  and  in  the  execution 
and  administration  stage,  the  ap- 
plied social  sciences  like  government 
administration,  business  administra- 
tion, and  so  on.  Looking  at  the 
subject  in  this  way,  it  seems  that  the 
value  of  the  approach  through  the 
survey  and  analysis  stage  has  been 
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underestimated  since  correct  diag- 
nosis is  essential.  If  we  consider 
survey  and  analysis  as  the  determi- 
nation of  the  problems  involved,  the 
diagnosis  of  primary  causes,  the 
statement  of  economic  objectives,  it 
seems  to  me  that  unless  we  have  the 
men  to  provide  those  diagnoses  on  a 
sound  basis,  the  established  physical 
findings  will  be  so  much  to  the  bad. 

It  is  also  rather  easy  to  bring  up 
the  question  of  administration  and 
execution.  Unless  you  put  the  plan 
into  effect  you  might  as  well  not 
have  drawn  it,  but  if  you  could  not 
have  everything,  I  rather  think  it  is 
more  important  to  get  a  proper 
diagnosis  and  a  sound  solution,  than 
an  ideal  administrative  machinery. 
At  least,  you  would  then  have  gone 
those  two  steps  in  the  right  direction 
whereas  it  is  possible  to  execute  a 
bad  plan  with  good  administrative 
machinery. 

In  the  design  stage  the  formula- 
tion of  the  functional  pattern  and 
the  consideration  of  the  economic 
and  social  limitations  of  the  plan,  of 
the  structural  limitations  of  design, 
in  which  the  architect  and  engineer 
and  landscape  architect  are  co- 
operating constantly,  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  interplay  of  professional 
education.  That  is  where  it  is 
probably  the  most  essential  to  give 
courses  in  relations  between  the  pro- 
fession of  city  planning  and  the  other 
professions. 

The  final  stage  of  execution  not 
only  includes  the  carrying  out  of  the 
physical  plan  and  the  administration 
of  it,  but  the  public  relations,  the 
question  of  getting  citizens  to  vote. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  so  much 
planning  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  is  that  it  has  been 


state  and  nationally  organized.  State 
and  national  planning  organizations 
are  farther  removed  from  the  need 
for  vote-getting.  When  it  comes 
down  to  the  small  town  and  city,  the 
average  city  official  is  most  inter- 
ested in  what  is  going  to  affect  the 
public,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me 
that  public  education  is  the  biggest 
challenge  and  probably  the  most 
difficult. 

PROFESSOR  HUBBARD:  Mr.  Adams* 
reference  to  the  planner  being  in  the 
middle  of  this  process  from  the  gath- 
ering of  information  to  the  final 
execution  of  a  project  brings  back  to 
my  mind  the  attitude  which  was 
common,  I  suppose  very  naturally, 
in  the  old  days  when  we  thought  of 
planning. 

There  was  a  demand  for  city  plan- 
ning; we  did  not  think  very  much 
then  about  county  or  state  or  na- 
tional planning.  People  wanted  a 
plan  and  wanted  it  right  off,  and 
they  got  hold  of  a  man  whose  busi- 
ness it  had  been  to  make  plans.  Per- 
haps he  had  been  a  landscape  archi- 
tect or  an  architect  or  an  engineer, 
but  after  he  had  been  making  several 
such  plans  he  was  known  as  a  city 
planner.  The  planning  part  of  his 
work  seemed  to  consist  of  the  fact 
that  he  could  draw  lines  on  paper, 
that  he  could  represent  in  one  pic- 
ture a  lot  of  various  facts  and  con- 
siderations which  had  somehow  to 
be  coordinated. 

Now,  the  simple  way,  and  one  of 
the  necessary  and  most  effective 
ways,  to  coordinate  things  is  to  co- 
ordinate them  physically  if  they 
have  a  physical  manifestation.  If 
you  talk  about  a  thing,  you  can  say 
all  the  good  things  about  it  and  peo- 
ple get  convinced  it  is  a  very  good 
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thing,  but  you  have  probably  omitted 
consciously  or  unconsciously  the  bad 
things  about  it.  In  other  "Words,  you 
do  not  get  any  check  or  complete 
coordination,  but  if  you  represent 
all  those  things  on  a  plan  you  have 
got  an  automatic  check.  At  least, 
you  find  out  if  you  have  tried  to  put 
three  or  four  things  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time.  That  is  a 
very  valuable  and  necessary  check. 

As  I  said,  the  planner,  through  his 
ability  to  represent  things  which 
have  a  three-dimensional  existence, 
was  the  man  who  was  able  to  give 
many  things  a  certain  amount  of 
coordination.  I  think  that  some- 
times he  fooled  himself  a  little  and 
thought  of  himself  not  as  the 
recorder  of  the  will  of  the  people  but 
as  some  kind  of  inspired  prophet.  He 
felt  that  he  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  planning  process  in  the  sense 
that  many  humble  and  subordinate 
people  came  and  gave  him  informa- 
tion as  to  what  was,  that  he  drew 
a  plan  to  show  what  should  be,  and 
then  another  lot  of  humble  and 
subordinate  people  went  to  work 
and  put  that  into  execution.  Well, 
it  is  not  so,  and  never  was  so. 

Throughout  the  planning  process 
there  is  no  first  or  last  except  in  the 
sense  of  time.  Each  cooperator  has 
the  responsibility  not  only  of  know- 
ing his  stuff,  but  of  having  ideas  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
The  planning  function  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  whole  lot  of  us,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  see  it. 

We  have  had  so  far  most  of  our 
talk  on  the  scientific  and  technical 
side,  the  training  of  the  practitioner, 
the  cooperation  of  men  trained  each 
in  his  own  field  so  that  they  shall  be, 
not  necessarily  each  of  them  a  plan- 


ner, but  each  of  them  plan-minded 
enough  to  be  able  to  contribute  his 
part  to  the  general  work  which 
eventuates  into  planning.  We  have 
said,  however,  that  your  plan  is  no 
good  unless  carried  out,  and  there  is 
no  good  trying  to  carry  it  out  unless 
the  people  want  it.  We  should  know 
more  of  the  detailed  side  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ordinary  citizen,  the 
man  who  is  going  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
from  this  plan.  As  I  have  said,  this 
is  absolutely  an  essential  thing; 
nothing  is  good  without  it. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Shatts,  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  of  New 
York,  is  here.  I  am  going  to  call  on 
him  now. 

MR.  SHATTS:  The  Regional  Plan 
Association  of  New  York  has  had  the 
job  of  making  planning  information 
available  to  the  people  living  in  the 
metropolitan  area;  also  of  convinc- 
ing the  officials  in  the  approximately 
500  municipalities  that  they  should 
plan,  accept  the  general  principles  of 
the  Regional  Plan,  and  incorporate 
them  in  their  own  plan  of  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  prepared  a  Community 
Planning  Manual  for  citizen  parti- 
cipation in  planning,  in  which  We 
have  stressed  the  analysis  of  the 
community  in  order  to  determine 
community  needs.  There  are  two 
lists  of  activities  showing  what  the 
citizens'  community  planning  coun- 
cil can  do,  and  what  the  official 
planning  board  can  do.  The  citizens' 
community  planning  council  was 
brought  into  existence  through  the 
county  planning  council,  and  the 
chairman  of  that  county  planning 
council  was  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  our  Association.  The  county 
organizations  have  been  very  helpful 
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in  bringing  about  definite  county 
planning  programs,  through  county 
planning  studies  committees,  secur- 
ing the  support  of  county  officials  in 
sponsoring  county  planning  projects 
under  the  WPA.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  all  of  the  seventeen  counties  in 
our  region  have  a  county  planning 
project  sponsored  by  the  official 
county  governing  board. 

Another  phase  of  our  work  was  in 
the  high  schools.  Here  we  found 
great  receptivity  to  planning.  We 
addressed  the  high  school  assemblies 
and  have  prepared  a  stereopticon 
lecture  for  that  purpose.  It  seemed 
rather  difficult  to  find  a  method  of 
getting  planning  studied  in  the 
public  school  classes,  but  finally  we 
worked  out  a  map  folder  which  in- 
cluded the  major  features  of  the 
Regional  Plan  and  also  a  brief  state- 
ment on  why  planning  is  necessary 
and  how  to  go  about  it.  Several 
thousand  of  these  map  folders,  which 
were  sold  at  a  cost  of  five  cents,  are 
being  used  in  the  high  schools. 

Another  phase  of  our  work  has 
been  with  women's  clubs.  The  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
sponsored  a  community  planning 
program  which  we  proposed  in  an 
address  at  their  Annual  Meeting. 
The  Federation  also  published  this 
program,  together  with  our  article 
on  "Women's  Sphere  in  Community 
Planning"  in  the  official  magazine, 
The  New  Jersey  Clubwoman,  January 
1936  issue. 

Bard  College,  which  is  now  the 
rural  college  of  Columbia  University 
on  the  Hudson  about  75  miles  from 
New  York,  became  interested  in  a 
course  in  planning  as  a  result  of  an 
address  delivered  there.  Because 
Bard  College  wanted  the  realistic 


rather  than  the  theoretical  approach, 
a  course  of  study  on  county  planning 
was  outlined  which  takes  the  stu- 
dents through  the  actual  procedure 
of  developing  a  specimen  plan — not 
exactly  a  master  plan,  but  at  least  an 
approximation  of  it — by  conducting 
the  class  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  by  assigning  to  the  sub- 
committees the  salient  units  of  the 
specimen  plan — one  on  land  uses,  one 
on  highways,  another  on  parks,  etc. 

These  sub-committees  are  to  work 
out  their  specific  subjects  and  make 
a  report  following  the  five  stages  of 
procedure — inventory,  analysis, 
plan,  method  and  organization. 

MR.  HEYDECKER:  The  discussion 
has  brought  out  two  points  of  attack 
that  seem  to  me  vital.  The  program 
for  developing  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  the  men  who  are  to  be  plan- 
ners of  the  future  is  in  good  hands. 
The  work  that  now  needs  to  be  done 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  development 
of  an  educational  procedure  by 
which  we  can  create  a  citizenry  with 
understanding  of  planning  objec- 
tives and  a  certain  familiarity  with 
planning  technique,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  background  of  intelligent 
judgment  to  support  the  plans  that 
are  proposed  by  the  technicians. 

The  second  step  is  the  one  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Shatts  of  interesting 
the  educational  authorities.  Should 
we  not  also  begin  to  think  of  the 
third  step:  the  development  of  gen- 
eral courses  in  our  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  appreciation  of  plan- 
ning? They  will  have  the  same  pur- 
pose as  courses  in  the  appreciation  of 
fine  arts  and  literature.  They  will 
prepare  a  body  of  students  for 
leadership  in  the  planning  field; 
students,  who  as  citizens,  will  take 
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positions  on  boards  of  appeal,  on 
planning  boards  and  zoning  com- 
missions. 

MR.  DELANO:  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  in  the  thirty  years  I  have 
been  connected  with  planning  we 
have  been  making  decided  improve- 
ment with  our  technique  of  study, 
but  we  seem  to  be  proceeding  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  trial-and-error 
method.  A  great  advance  in  the 
thoroughness  of  our  basic  data  has 
been  made.  Early  plans  were  based 
on  the  general  knowledge  of  groups 
of  citizens  rather  than  on  exact  and 
precise  knowledge. 

There  is  a  danger  always,  how- 
ever, that  the  technician  will  be  lost 
in  the  details  and  the  wealth  of  data 
so  that  he  will  fail  to  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees.  It  is  foolish,  for  ex- 
ample, to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
slum  clearance  if  we  have  not  dis- 
covered some  way  of  preventing  the 
building  of  other  slums.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  talk  about  housing  on  a  big 
scale,  the  financing  of  which  will 
be  amortized  over  a  period  of  forty 
or  fifty  years,  because  we  know 


a  great  many  cities  where  blight 
has  occurred  in  much  less  time 
than  that. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  high 
buildings,  it  is  as  important  to  con- 
sider what  causes  are  producing  the 
problem  as  what  the  results  will  be. 
You  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  method  of  taxation  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  How  are  you 
going  to  attack  that  question? 

When  the  National  Resources 
Committee  was  organizing  its  in- 
vestigations, it  was  asked  by  promi- 
nent men  in  the  Academy  of  Science 
if  enough  thought  was  being  given  to 
pure  scientific  research.  After  some 
discussion  with  three  groups  of 
scientists,  we  ended  by  picking  out  a 
committee  of  nine — three  represent- 
ing the  pure  sciences,  three  repre- 
senting the  social  sciences  and  three 
representing  the  educators.  This 
committee  is  to  outline  what  it 
regards  as  its  contribution  to  the 
work.  My  hope  is  that  we  may  get 
from  the  educators  the  causes  that 
are  producing  the  results  that  all  of 
us  have  to  deal  with. 


Sixteenth  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


THE  sixteenth  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  was 
held  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
as  guests  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Park  and  Forest  Commission.  On 
June  first  the  sessions  opened  with 
discussions  of  Standards  for  State 
Parks,  Plans  for  State  Park  Systems, 
Relation  of  State  Parks  to  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Parks,  and  the 
Uses  of  State  Parks,  including  group 
camping  and  winter  sports.  A  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  Recreation  in 


New  England  in  State  Parks  and 
Forests,  with  a  paper  describing  the 
Contribution  of  State  Planning 
Boards  to  State  Parks  and  Forests 
and  a  paper  on  the  Roadsides  of 
New  England.  At  luncheon  the 
story  of  Horace  Bushnell  was  told 
by  George  HoIIister,  Superintendent 
of  the  notable  parks  of  Hartford. 
At  dinner  the  speakers  were  Dr.  J. 
Horace  McFarland  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  who  had  attended  the  first 
State  Park  Conference  held  at  Des 
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Moines,  Iowa  in  1921  and  Miss  Pearl 
Chase,  of  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
At  the  banquet  on  Tuesday,  pre- 
sided over  by  Lucius  F.  Robinson, 
Chairman  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Park  and  Forest  Commission,  the 
speakers  were  Honorable  Wilbur 
Cross,  Governor  of  Connecticut; 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  President  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association; 
Honorable  Robert  Fechner,  Director 
of  Emergency  Conservation  Work; 
and  Colonel  Richard  Lieber,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  and  developer  of  the 
Indiana  System  of  State  Parks. 
Other  speakers  at  the  Conference 
included  Honorable  Thomas  A. 
Spellacy,  Mayor  of  Hartford,  who 
said  that  the  reason  the  City  of 
Hartford  and  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut had  such  creditable  parks  was 
that  the  park  authorities  were  abso- 
lutely divorced  from  politics;  Her- 
bert Evison,  former  Secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
and  now  Regional  Officer  for  Region 
I  of  the  National  Park  Service; 
Albert  M.  Turner,  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission;  Kenneth  B. 
Simmons,  Deputy  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service; 
Horace  M.  Albright,  Vice-President 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  former  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service;  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Assistant  Director  in  Charge 
of  Branch  of  Planning  and  State 
Cooperation,  National  Park  Service; 
Major  William  A.  Welch,  Chief 
Engineer  and  General  Manager, 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New 
York;  Robert  Kingery,  Chairman 


Illinois  State  Planning  Commission; 
Ellwood  B.  Chapman,  President 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association; 
Julian  H.  Salomon,  Recreation  Spe- 
cialist on  Camping,  National  Park 
Service;  Harold  M.  Gore,  Head  of 
Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  Men,  Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege and  Secretary,  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Winter  Sports  Council, 
Amherst,  Mass. ;  Edward  B.  Ballard, 
Inspector  Boston  District  Office, 
National  Park  Service;  Professor 
Laurie  D.  Cox,  Head  of  Department 
of  Landscape  and  Recreation  Man- 
agement, New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry;  Howard  B.  Bloomer, 
Member  of  Board  of  Directors,  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks, 
Detroit;  Joseph  T.  Woodruff,  Con- 
sultant, New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  National  Re- 
sources Committee;  Flavel  Shurt- 
leff,  Counsel,  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association. 

The  delegates,  who  came  from 
twenty-one  States,  were  taken  to  see 
the  interesting  State  Parks  and 
Forests  in  southern  and  western  cir- 
cuits from  Hartford.  The  principal 
papers  of  the  Conference  will  be 
printed  in  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  ANNUAL  to  be  distributed 
in  August. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Albert  M.  Turner  of  Con- 
necticut was  elected  to  take  the 
place  of  Ernest  N.  Smith,  deceased, 
and  Arthur  E.  Connick  of  California 
to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Hunter,  resigned.  The  officers  were 
re-elected  to  serve  during  the  coming 
year.  The  Conference  voted  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Parks  Association  to  meet  in 
1937  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
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THE  nursery  of  the  Florida 
Botanical  Garden  and  Arbo- 
retum was  started  about  a 
year  ago,  started  from  scratch,  with- 
out any  stock  to  speak  of,  and  since 
that  time  has  developed  a  nice  col- 
lection of  tree  seedlings,  shrubs, 
vines,  ferns,  orchids,  native  annuals 
and  perennials.  New  plant  immi- 
grants, both  those  new  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  and  new  to  the 
State,  are  given  tests  to  prove  their 
adaptability  for  use  in  landscaping 
in  this  section. 

Every  method  of  propagating 
stock  is  being  used — by  seed,  by 
cuttings,  etc.  Some  of  the  seeds 
are  planted  in  beds  but  some  of  the 
very  fine  seed  of  more  delicate  plants 
are  planted  in  "flats."  In  the  flats, 
which  are  small  boxes  16x12x4 
inches,  the  plants  can  be  given 
closer  attention.  Many  cuttings  are 
also  planted  in  flats  but  most  plants 
root  readily  enough  in  the  beds 
when  they  are  planted  in  coarse 
white  sand.  Many  beds  are  being 
used  for  sowing  seed  to  meet  the 
enormous  demand.  They  are,  later 
on,  shifted  to  the  lining-out  beds 
where  they  remain  until  they  have 
reached  the  proper  stage  to  be 
moved  to  their  permanent  home  in 
the  Arboretum.  There  are  at  present 
about  i  J/2  acres  of  land  devoted  to 
the  lining-out  beds.  Most  of  this 
area  is  planted  in  tree  seedlings, 
young  shrubs,  etc. 

Many  of  us,  on  first  entering  on 
this  type  of  work,  had  an  idea  that 
we  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  nurs- 
ery business.  We  quickly  learned 
that  we  knew  practically  nothing, 


but  were  soon  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  here  was  a  grand  opportu- 
nity to  learn  something  about  the 
fundamentals  of  nursery  operation. 
Our  work  in  the  nursery  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  up-to-date  com- 
mercial nursery,  as  the  same  modern 
and  efficient  methods  are  always  used. 

The  object  of  our  work  in  propa- 
gating these  plants  is  to  provide  the 
Florida  Botanical  Garden  and  Arbo- 
retum with  plants  needed  to  develop 
the  landscaping  as  it  has  been 
planned.  The  Botanical  Garden 
consists  of  a  tract  of  land,  somewhat 
more  than  1500  acres,  adjoining 
Highlands  Hammock.  The  work  of 
providing  plants  for  the  planting  of 
such  an  area  is  quite  a  task.  It 
should  be  a  real  beauty  spot  in  a 
few  years. 

Many  tourists  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  visit  us  and  many 
bring  their  landscaping  problems  or 
ask  for  information  on  some  partic- 
ular plant.  We  are  always  very 
glad  to  be  of  service.  Our  fellow- 
members  of  the  CCC  are  also  very 
much  interested  in  plants.  The  most 
asked -for  plant  is  the  Melaleuca 
Leucadendra,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  "The  Cajeput-Tree,  Ti  Tree, 
or  Paper  Back."  It  is  remarkably 
adapted  to  growth  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  State.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
and  seems  to  be  the  best  tree  we 
know  of  for  windbreak  planting.  It 
is  disease  -  resistant,  fire-resistant, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  mind  how 
much  water  there  is  or  to  care  par- 
ticularly whether  it  is  salt  or  fresh. 
Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  American 
Eagle,  a  Florida  weekly  paper,  says, 


*This  article  was  prepared  by  EnroIIee  Paul  Swedroe,  of  Florida  SP-3,  giving  an  impression  of  t  he 
work  of  the  CCC  boys  at  the  Propagation  House. 
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"It  appears  to  thrive  literally  in 
spite  of  hell  and  highwater."  Its 
wood  is  of  commercial  value,  its 
thick  bark,  which  seems  to  render  it 
fireproof,  is  used  as  insulation,  and 


its  leaves  are  the  source  of  the 
cajeput  oil  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
native  of  Australia,  and  of  the  many 
plant  immigrants  from  "down 
under"  we  consider  it  the  finest. 


National  Resources  Committee  Notes 


A  national  study  of  major  drain- 
age basin  water  resources  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  by  the  Water 
Resources  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee.  A 
report  will  be  submitted  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  December  i,  1936. 
The  program  for  a  national  water- 
plan  study  contemplates  a  developed 
or  long-range  plan  for  each  impor- 
tant drainage  basin  in  the  United 
States  and  a  priority  list  of  projects 
for  its  execution.  Flood  protection 
plans,  consistent  with  the  best  con- 
servation and  use  of  water  for  all 
purposes,  will  be  developed. 


The  report,  "Regional  Planning — 
Part  I — Pacific  Northwest,"  re- 
leased in  May,  1936,  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  deals 
with  the  immediate  and  urgent 
problems  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
and  particularly  with  the  policies 
and  organization  which  should  be 
provided  for  planning,  construction, 
and  operation  of  certain  public 
works  in  the  area. 

In  transmitting  the  report  to  the 
President,  the  Committee  points 
out  that  there  is  imperative  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  power  agency 
in  the  region,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Bonneville  power  will  be  avail- 
able in  1 8  months  and  that  the 
Grand  Coulee  plant  will  ultimately 
release  large  blocks  of  electrical 
energy. 


The  staff  report  contains  a  de- 
tailed picturization  of  the  region 
and  its  future,  a  summary  of  deter- 
mining physical  conditions,  water, 
land,  forest  and  mineral  resources, 
forecasts  of  expansion,  and  studies 
of  population  trends;  basic  material 
for  study  of  regional  organization, 
for  planning  and  administration  of 
public  works,  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, and  plans  for  regional 
organization  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  political  scientist,  considering 
organization  for  future  planning, 
and  for  construction  and  operation 
of  public  works. 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  Chairman  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  report  with 
respect  to  the  region,  the  conserva- 
tion, development  and  utilization  of 
its  resources,  and  its  future,  will 
have  thorough  study  in  the  North- 
west. He  said:  "The  power  to  be 
produced  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  region  must  have  a 
salesman,  it  must  have  customers, 
it  must  have  full  use  and  it  must 
have  fair  distribution  within  eco- 
nomic limits." 


The  Oklahoma  State  Planning 
Board  has  recently  issued  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  State  Planning 
which  is  also  a  progress  report. 
Results  of  the  research  conducted 
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by  the  State  Planning  Board,  look- 
ing toward  the  future  development 
of  Oklahoma,  are  presented  in  this 
report.  Following  this  presentation 
of  factual  data,  the  Board  intends 
to  prepare  special  studies  on  certain 
phases  of  the  long-term  program. 
Earl  O.  Mills  and  Vincent  M.  Miles 
are  the  consultants  of  the  Board. 


South  Dakota  has  much  to  offer 
recreation  seekers,  and  the  recent 
Preliminary  Report  on  "Recreation 
in  South  Dakota,"  issued  by  the 
South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board, 


sets  forth  a  detailed  account  of  its 
many  areas  of  outstanding  beauty, 
which  include  the  Black  Hills  and 
the  weird,  unique  Badlands.  The 
Board  hopes  that  this  volume,  which 
emphasizes  the  recreational  prob- 
lems and  trends  of  South  Dakota, 
will  stimulate  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  the 
recreational  resources  and  result  in 
a  more  extensive  system  of  game 
refuges,  State  and  county  parks, 
also  in  the  construction  of  additional 
scenic  highways  and  planned  com- 
munity recreational  programs. 


Necrology 


It  is  our  sorrowful  duty  to  an- 
nounce the  sudden  death,  on  June  6, 
1936,  of  ROBERT  WRITTEN,  well 
known  to  the  planning  world  both 
here  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  planning  consultants 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Whitten  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation since  its  organization  in  July 
1935,  and  gave  generously  of  his 
advice  and  counsel  both  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  to  the  former  American 
Civic  Association  and  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning  before 
their  consolidation. 

He  had  been  president  of  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Governors. 

For  the  past  year,  he  has  been 
serving  as  consultant  to  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  State  Plan- 
ning Boards. 

His  long  list  of  planning  achieve- 
ments began  with  his  connection  in 


1914  as  secretary  of  the  committee 
on  the  city  plan  of  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  New  York.  In  1918,  he 
began  his  career  as  planning  con- 
sultant with  the  City  Plan  Commis- 
sion of  Cleveland  and  in  1927  he  was 
retained  by  the  Boston  City  Plan- 
ning Board  as  consultant. 

Planning  studies  written  during 
this  period  include:  "The  Cleveland 
Thoroughfare  Plan,"  "Atlanta  Zone 
Plan,"  "Providence  Thorofare  Plan," 
and  "Boston  Thorofare  Plan." 

He  collaborated  on  studies  for  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its 
Environs,  being  co-author  with 
Thomas  Adams  and  Edward  M. 
Bassett  of  the  monograph,  "Prob- 
lems of  Planning  Unbuilt  Areas"  in 
"Neighborhood  and  Community 
Planning,"  which  is  volume  VII  of 
the  Regional  Survey. 

An  important  contribution  was 
made  to  the  Harvard  City  Planning 
Studies  as  author,  with  Thomas 
Adams,  of  "Neighborhoods  of  Small 
Homes,"  published  in  1931,  and  as 
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joint  author  in  1935  of  Volume  VII 
of  the  Harvard  Studies,  "Model 
Laws  for  Planning  Cities,  Counties 
and  States." 

Besides  his  authorship  of  these 
planning  works,  Mr.  Whitten  had 
written  several  other  books,  perhaps 
the  best  known  being  "Economics 
of  Land  Subdivision,"  published  in 


He  was  a  member  of  many  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States  for  the 
promotion  of  civic  improvement, 
among  them  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  and  the  National 
Municipal  League,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  British  Town  Plan- 
ning Institute. 


MR.  and  MRS.  FREDERICK  H. 
HARVEY,  of  Kansas  City,  lost  their 
lives  on  April  19,  1936,  when  the  air- 
plane in  which  they  were  traveling 
crashed  and  burned  near  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Harvey  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Fred  Harvey  rail- 
road restaurant  system. 

For  the  past  few  years,  Mr. 
Harvey  had  been  President  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  National 
Park  Operators  and  was  responsible 
in  large  measure  for  the  building  of 
the  new  Bright  Angel  Lodge  on  the 
South  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  In 
recent  years  many  interesting  build- 
ings of  Indian  and  Spanish  architec- 
ture have  been  built  by  the  system 
to  house  the  Harvey  restaurants. 

For  three  generations  the  Harveys 
have  been  members  and  generous 
contributors  to  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  and  its 
predecessor,  the  American  Civic 
Association.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Association,  Fred  Harvey,  the  elder, 
became  interested  in  the  Associa- 


tion's work  for  National  Parks. 
When  he  died,  his  son,  Ford  Harvey, 
continued  his  father's  interest  and 
on  the  death  of  Ford  Harvey,  Fred 
Harvey,  grandson  and  namesake  of 
the  first  Fred  Harvey,  carried  on 
throughout  the  years  of  the  de- 
pression. 

Fred  Harvey  had  vision,  ability 
and  energy,  with  a  fine  spirit  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  National  Parks  and  in 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 


In  the  death  of  ERNEST  N.  SMITH, 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  has  lost  a  Board  member  who 
served  until  recently  as  Treasurer, 
and  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  has  lost  a  member 
of  its  Advisory  Council.  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  former  American  Civic 
Association. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Smith  was  Executive  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation. Previously,  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Reso- 
lutions and  Referenda  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  alumnus  of 
Leland  Stanford  University  and  had 
been  president  of  the  Washington 
Alumni  until  his  resignation  last 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  dynamic 
leadership,  fine  sympathy  and  inde- 
fatigable energy.  In  addition,  he 
was  an  excellent  speaker  and  his  un- 
failing flow  of  spontaneous  and  bril- 
liant wit  never  failed  to  entertain  his 
many,  appreciative  audiences. 

Both  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  and  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  are  proud 
to  have  commanded  his  interest. 
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THE  STEADYFLOW  TRAFFIC  SYSTEM.  By 
Fritz  Malcher.  Harvard  City  Planning 
Studies,  Vol.  IX.  91  pages.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  $1.00. 

All  city  planners  and  traffic  engi- 
neers owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
profession  to  procure  and  study  that 
interesting  little  book,  "The  Steady- 
flow  Traffic  System,"  by  Fritz 
Malcher.  This  booklet  was  compiled 
from  the  author's  notes  after  his 
untimely  death  on  October  4,  1933. 
The  editors  of  the  series,  with  the 
help  of  the  author's  friends,  have 
produced  a  very  clear,  logical  and 
satisfying  exposition  of  a  compli- 
cated idea  or  invention. 

The  magazine  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  were  published  during 
Mr.  Malcher's  lifetime,  were  so  re- 
stricted that  they  did  not  give  the 
author's  fundamental  ideas  an  ade- 
quate expression.  This  book  is  not 
a  reprint  or  compilation  of  those 
articles,  but  a  fresh  and  ample  expo- 
sition of  the  ideas  which  creates  a 
more  favorable  impression.  It  will 
be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this 
review  to  develop  those  ideas,  but 
the  main  thesis  is  that  the  traffic  ills 
of  the  day,  which  are  aggravated  by 
the  usual  "regulations,"  can  be 
cured  by  intelligent  street  design. 
Mr.  Malcher  gave  us  a  method  of 
analysis  by  means  of  which  an  eco- 
nomical solution  of  any  problem  can 
be  secured,  rather  than  a  set  of  rules 
that  can  be  applied  automatically. 
Continued  research  may  modify 
some  of  the  constants  used  in  these 
calculations  and  lead  to  slight 
changes  in  the  proportions  of  de- 
signs to  fit  particular  situations,  but 
the  idea  of  making  the  street  inter- 
sections as  efficient  as  the  inter- 


mediate stretches  of  pavement  will 
remain. 

The  steadyflow  traffic  system  was 
incorporated  in  the  design  for  Rad- 
burn,  the  "town  for  the  motor  age," 
under  the  inventor's  direction,  where 
it  has  been  successful.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  system  will  be  tried 
out  in  some  more  difficult  situation. 
We  all  regret  that  Mr.  Malcher 
could  not  have  been  spared  to  per- 
fect and  develop  his  ideas,  apply 
them  to  the  solution  of  the  most 
difficult  traffic  problems,  and  com- 
plete the  larger  treatise  which  he 
contemplated  publishing.  This  book 
will  help  us  to  solve  the  traffic  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  but  we  will  have  to 
labor  over  some  of  the  difficult 
points  which  Mr.  Malcher  would 
have  simplified  for  us. 

CHARLES  HERRICK,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PLANNING,  1928-1935. 
A  Supplement  to  Manual  of  Planning 
Information,  1928,  by  Theodora  Kim- 
ball  Hubbard  and  Katherine  Mc- 
Namara.  By  Katherine  McNamara. 
Harvard  City  Planning  Studies,  Vol. 
X.  232  pages.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1936. 
$3.50. 

This  Bibliography  lists  material 
on  planning  published  subsequent  to 
1928.  The  Manuals  compiled  by 
Mrs.  Hubbard  and  Miss  McNamara 
in  1923  and  1928  covered  important 
planning  data  which  existed  prior  to 
those  dates.  During  the  past  few 
years  a  flood  of  material  has  been 
published  on  planning  which  is  now 
made  accessible  to  the  student  and 
present-day  planner  through  the 
orderly  and  intelligent  grouping  of 
the  new  Bibliography. 

The  same  scheme  of  classification 
adopted  by  the  Manual  of  1923  and 
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its  successor  has  been  used  in  the 
present  Bibliography  for  references 
on  urban  planning;  regional,  state 
and  national  planning  are  classified 
according  to  a  scheme  arranged  by 
the  Harvard  School  of  City  Plan- 
ning for  use  in  its  own  library  and  in 
the  State  Planning  Board  libraries. 

An  indispensable  reference  work 
for  every  technical  library! 

TOWN  PLANNING  FOR  SCHOOLS.  New 
England  Town  Planning  Association 
(Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut). Incorporated  1935.  50  Con- 
gress Street,  Boston,  Mass.  15  pages. 

A  plan  for  interesting  teachers  and 
pupils  in  schools  in  the  subject  of 
town  planning,  describing  work 
already  begun  in  New  England  and 
containing  many  suggestions  for 
practical  instruction  in  planning. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING.  By  Karl  B.  Loh- 
mann.  Edwards  Brothers,  Inc.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  1936.  143  pages, 
illustrated.  $4.00. 

The  prominent  position  occupied 
by  regional  planning  on  the  stage  of 
our  present  national  life  focuses  at- 
tention upon  Mr.  Lohmann's  new 
volume.  A  real  task  was  imposed 
upon  the  author,  who  is  professor  of 
landscape  architecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  in  the  presenta- 


tion of  this  subject.  He  has  brought 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  view- 
point to  it  and  has  dealt  in  thorough 
fashion  with  all  the  fundamental 
elements  which  underlie  the  plan- 
ning of  regions  in  general,  as  well  as 
with  past  and  contemporary  regional 
planning  activities.  Each  chapter 
is  supplemented  with  an  excellent 
bibliography. 

REPORT  ON  REAL  PROPERTY  INVENTORY 
FOR  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1934.  Vols. 
I  and  II.  Submitted  by  the  City  Plan- 
ning Board,  Boston,  Mass.,  August, 
1935. 

The  City  Planning  Board  of 
Boston  has  released  in  two  volumes 
its  Report  on  Real  Property  Inven- 
tory for  the  City  of  Boston.  Volume 
I  contains  50  pages  of  text  and  folded 
maps,  with  detailed  information  on 
the  city  as  a  whole,  together  with 
abstracts  of  factual  tables  of  the 
fourteen  districts  into  which  the 
city  was  divided  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  study.  Volume  II,  con- 
taining 565  pages,  presents  detailed 
information  on  real  property  condi- 
tions in  all  sections  of  the  city.  The 
first  volume  is  intended  for  general 
distribution,  while  a  limited  supply 
of  the  second  volume  will  be  placed 
in  libraries  for  intensive  study  and 
reference. 


Recent  Publications 

Compiled  by  Katherine  McNamara  in  the  Library  of  the  Schools  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  City  Planning,  Harvard  University 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  HIGH- 
WAY OFFICIALS,  AND  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE ON  STREET  AND  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY.  Manual  on  uniform  traffic  con- 
trol devices  for  streets  and  highways, 
approved  as  an  American  standard, 
American  Standards  Association,  No- 
vember 7,  1935.  Washington,  The 
Authors,  Nov.  1935.  166  pages.  IIIus., 
plans,  diagrs. 


AMERICAN  CITY  PLANNING  INSTITUTE,  AND 
OTHERS.  Planning  for  the  future  of 
American  cities.  Proceedings  of  the 
Joint  Conference  on  City,  Regional, 
State  and  National  Planning,  May  20, 
21  and  22,  1935,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
American  City  Planning  Institute, 
American  Civic  Association,  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials,  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning.  Chicago, 
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American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 

1935.  188  pages.   Price  $2.00. 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVJL  ENGINEERS. 

Committee  on  Conservation  of  Water. 
Irrigation  Division.  Report  on  Progress 
Conference  on  Water  Conservation,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  March  13-14,  1935. 
The  Society,  Dec.  1935.  102  pages. 
Lithoprinted.  Tables. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  PLANNING  OFFI- 
CIALS. Conference  on  State  Planning 
Administration,  Chicago,  Illinois,  De- 
cember 12-13,  1935.  Summary  of  pro- 
ceedings. Chicago,  The  Society,  1935. 
8  pages.  Mimeographed. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Special  Committee  on  Housing. 
Revival  of  residential  construction; 
Committee  report.  Washington,  the 
Chamber,  February,  1936.  25  pages. 

CRANE,  JACOB  L.,  JR.  Planning  organiza- 
tion and  the  planners.  [Washington, 
American  City  Planning  Institute], 

1936.  9  pages.   Mimeographed. 
Paper  to  be  presented  at  annual  meet- 
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The  Parks  of  Arkansas 

By  LEO  A.  McCLATCHY 

Associate  Recreational  Planner,  Branch  of  Planning  and  State  Cooperation, 
National  Park  Service 


NATIONAL  Park  Service  co- 
operative action  with  state 
and  local  authorities  has 
given  to  Arkansas  five  well-planned 
and  strategically  located  parks. 
Though  development  is  still  under 
way  in  four  of  them,  the  areas  are 
being  extensively  used.  Camping 
facilities,  with  fireplaces,  combi- 
nation table  and  bench  units,  run- 
ning water,  and  other  conveniences, 
are  proving  an  added  magnet  that 
persuades  many  transcontinental 
automobile  tourists  to  stop  over.  The 
visitors  are  particularly  numerous 
this  year  for,  like  Texas,  Arkansas 
is  celebrating  its  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  statehood. 

Four  of  these  recreational  areas 
are  State  Parks,  where  the  develop- 
ment is  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Park  Commission.  The  fifth 
is  a  Metropolitan  Park  just  outside 
of  Little  Rock,  whose  City  Park 
Board  is  working  with  the  National 
Park  Service  in  planning  and  super- 
vising the  improvements.  The  ag- 
gregate area  of  the  five  parks  is  in 
excess  of  7,000  acres.  The  work  is 
being  done  by  enrollees  of  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps. 

Historically  important  because  it 
occupies  an  area  that  comprised  a 
pioneer  white  settlement  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  Crowley's  Ridge 
State  Park,  near  Paragould,  in  the 


northeastern  section  of  the  State, 
has  been  transformed  from  an  inac- 
cessible, little-used  area  into  a  highly 
developed  recreational  center  that 
affords  outing  and  pleasure  to  large 
groups  of  people. 

Before  any  development  could  be 
started,  many  thousands  of  yards  of 
dirt  had  to  be  moved  to  fill  gullies 
caused  by  years  of  erosion.  The 
larger  washes  were  dammed  with 
logs,  brush,  and  stone  ditch  checks, 
which  stopped  the  runoff  and  al- 
lowed the  ravines  to  fill  by  them- 
selves. This  was  done  as  prepara- 
tion for  the  extensive  landscaping 
that  has  been  completed — planting 
of  Bermuda  grass,  vines,  trees,  and 
shrubs. 

Five  miles  of  roads  have  been  con- 
structed through  the  park,  and  five 
miles  of  foot -trails  have  been  made, 
connecting  major  points  of  interest. 
Three  log  shelters  have  been  placed 
along  these  trails  where  hikers  can 
rest  in  comfort.  Twenty-four  road 
and  foot-trail  bridges  have  been 
built,  all  sufficiently  different  in 
their  log  design  to  be  interesting. 

A  dam  300  feet  long  was  built  to 
create  a  three-and-one-half-acre  lake, 
which  is  being  extensively  used  for 
swimming  and  boating.  Sand  was 
brought  in  for  beaches;  a  platform 
and  tower  with  springboards  was 
erected  in  deep  water,  and  thousands 
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of  minnows  were  brought  in  to  aid 
in  mosquito  control.  A  two-story 
bathhouse  and  concession  building 
was  constructed  along  the  lakeshore; 
and  nearby,  a  natural  amphitheater 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,300 
people  was  developed.  Water-lilies 
were  planted  in  the  shallow  end  of 
the  lake,  and  a  one-quarter-acre 
pond  was  created  as  an  aquatic  gar- 
den. The  lake  area  has  become  so 
widely  used  that  flood  lights  have 
been  installed  to  permit  of  night 
swimming  and  boating.  A  view  of 
much  of  the  270  acres  in  the  park 
can  be  had  from  a  log  lookout, 
above  the  amphitheater.  The  look- 
out is  especially  popular  among 
women  for  afternoon  card  parties. 

The  entire  park  has  been  fenced 
to  keep  out  cattle.  Two  picnic  areas 
have  been  provided,  one  with  barbe- 
cue facilities  which  will  take  care  of 
two  whole  beeves  at  a  time. 

The  Park  Superintendent's  unit 
includes  a  five-room  cottage,  garage 
with  workshop,  water-storage  tank, 
pump,  and  storage  rooms. 

Native  vines,  shrubs,  and  trees — 
11,000  of  them — have  been  planted. 
These  include  several  thousand 
berry-producing  plants,  and  truck- 
loads  of  grape  plants  to  provide  food 
and  cover  for  birds.  Water  comes 
from  four  wells. 

Boyle  Metropolitan  Park 

A  large  pavilion  of  log  and  stone, 
with  a  high  fireplace,  is  one  of  the 
most  extensively  used  structures 
completed  at  Boyle  Metropolitan 
Park,  just  out  of  Little  Rock. 

Obliteration  of  temporary  struc- 
tures was  necessary  before  perma- 
nent building  could  be  undertaken 
in  this  area.  The  types  of  new  build- 


ings, including  the  caretaker's  cot- 
tage, water  tower,  service  and  garage 
building,  are  of  such  substantial  de- 
sign it  is  anticipated  they  will  be 
usuable  for  the  next  two  generations. 

Nearly  three  miles  of  permanent 
roads  have  been  constructed,  linked 
by  a  concrete  bridge.  Some  of  the 
weathered  stones  used  in  construc- 
tion of  two  dams  weigh  as  much  as 
four  tons. 

Picnic  areas,  with  fireplaces  and 
combination  tables  and  benches, 
have  been  placed  at  a  number  of 
points  in  the  240-acre  area.  A  heavy 
stone  retaining  wall  was  built  to  pre- 
vent a  hillside  sliding  to  the  roadway. 

Directional  signs,  with  lettering 
burned  into  logs,  point  the  way  to 
completed  foot  and  horse -trails. 
Planting  has  been  done  in  sparsely 
vegetated  regions  to  restore  ground- 
cover. 

About  one-half  mile  south  of 
Boyle  Park,  on  land  deeded  to  the 
State  Park  Commission  by  the 
Colored  Sunday  School  Union,  a 
large  recreation  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  use  of  negroes.  This 
building  is  of  large  weathered  stone, 
logs,  and  rough-sawn  boards.  It  has 
a  huge  fireplace. 

Devil's  Den  State  Park 

Devil's  Den  State  Park  is  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  Arkansas,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Oklahoma  State  line. 
Its  1,700  acres  are  part  of  the  Boston 
Range  of  the  Ozark  Mountains; 
heavily  timbered,  and  unique  for 
unusual  rock  formations.  A  circu- 
lating system  of  roads  has  been 
completed,  as  also  have  five  miles 
of  horse-trails,  three  miles  of  foot- 
trails,  a  number  of  bridges  and 
overlooks. 
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A  masonry  dam,  under  construc- 
tion on  Lee's  Creek,  will  form  a  five- 
acre  lake  for  swimming  and  boating. 
It  is  planned  to  construct  a  com- 
bination bathhouse  and  concession 
building.  In  this  general  recreational 
area,  eleven  cabin  units  have  been 
developed.  Picnic  facilities,  with 
fireplaces,  running  water,  table  and 
bench  combinations,  and  other  con- 
veniences, have  been  placed  through- 
out the  park,  accessible  to  both 
roads  and  trails. 

The  park  is  outstanding  because 
of  its  crevices  and  caves,  caused  by 
the  slumping  of  rocks  along  joint 
planes  on  the  mountainside.  The 
Devil's  Den  is  a  narrow  cave  under 
an  overhanging  cliff.  It  has  never 
been  thoroughly  explored.  National 
Park  Service  workers  have  entered 
it  for  a  distance  of  1,500  feet,  and 
there  are  unverified  stories  of  men 
who  claim  to  have  penetrated  for 
three  miles,  coming  out  in  the  valley 
of  Blackburn  Creek,  across  the 
mountain. 

Original  log  buildings  in  the  park, 
showing  a  typical  Arkansas  Moun- 
tain farmstead,  have  been  preserved. 

Petit  Jean  State  Park 

This  area  of  approximately  1,800 
acres  in  the  west-central  part  of  the 
State,  is  located  on  Petit  Jean 
Mountain,  about  15  miles  from 
Morrilton.  Its  topography  of  cliffs 
and  canyons,  in  many  respects,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  in  southwestern 
Colorado.  Cliffs,  some  of  them  from 
200  to  400  feet  high,  and  steep 
boulder-strewn  slopes,  surround  the 
mountain.  It  is  cut  by  many 
canyons. 

Among  the  outstanding  geologic 


features  are  peculiar  erosion  forms, 
known  as  "turtle  backs."  These  are 
rounded  or  flattened  dome-shaped 
masses  of  sandstone,  sometimes 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  standing  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high.  They  are  believed  to  have 
been  caused  by  uneven  weathering 
of  the  rocks  along  joint  planes. 

There  is  a  well-constructed  road 
and  trail  system  through  the  park, 
near  whose  entrance,  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  is  a  combination  pavilion 
and  bathhouse  to  serve  a  small  lake 
created  by  the  construction  of  a  dam 
on  Cedar  Creek.  A  small  rubble- 
stone  dam  also  was  developed  to 
form  a  wading  pool  for  children.  An 
old  Indian  campground,  with  natu- 
ral shelter,  has  been  made  accessible 
by  foot-trail.  Picnic  and  camping 
facilities  have  been  placed  in  several 
sections  of  the  park. 

From  the  Lodge  Building,  there 
is  a  dramatic  view  through  Cedar 
Creek  Canyon  to  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  a 
ninety-acre  lake,  to  be  formed  by 
construction  of  another  dam. 

Mt.  Nebo  State  Park 

The  development  at  Mt.  Nebo 
State  Park,  just  west  of  Petit  Jean, 
and  near  the  town  of  Dardanelle, 
has  been  completed.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 4,000  acres  in  this  park, 
which  includes  a  pavilion  of  rustic 
stone  and  native  timber  on  a  site 
commanding  views  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley. 

Twelve  cabins  of  similar  construc- 
tion overlook  mountain  and  canyon 
views.  These  are  equipped  with 
running  water,  electric  lights,  and 
sewer  connections. 
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The  Need  for  State  Planning 


STATE  Planning  work  is  now 
going  forward  in  forty-seven 
States.  Thirty-five  States  have 
passed  legislation  to  establish  State 
Planning  Boards  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee has  welcomed  the  creation 
and  cooperation  of  State  Planning 
agencies  because  almost  every  item 
in  any  program  or  policy  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  our 
state  and  national  resources  involves 
action  by  both  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Decentraliza- 
tion of  planning  work  means  broader 
participation  by  intelligent  citizens 
and  the  thoughtful  analysis  and  in- 
terpretation of  state  and  local  needs. 
State  Planning  is  needed  to  serve 
the  state  governments  in  the  gather- 
ing of  basis  information  as  to  the 
resources  of  the  State  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  that  data  as  the 
basis  for  formulation  and  adoption 
of  policies  by  the  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  State  Planning 
is  a  strictly  advisory  service, — the 


State  Planning  Boards  propose  and 
the  Legislature  and  the  Governor 
decide. 

Every  citizen,  every  business  man, 
every  town,  city,  county  and  State 
are  constantly  engaged  in  "plan- 
ning,"— the  reassembling  of  new  or 
known  facts  as  a  basis  for  policy  and 
action.  Only  in  recent  years,  how- 
ever, have  we  recognized  that  in 
large  organizations  this  kind  of  ad- 
visory service  can  best  be  performed 
by  citizen  and  official  groups  apart 
from  their  administrative  or  legis- 
lative responsibilities  and  free  from 
the  special  pressures  which  so  beset 
officials  in  large  organizations  of 
business  or  of  government.  We  need 
time  to  think.  We  need  to  correlate 
the  thoughts  and  activities  of  many 
agencies  if  we  are  to  secure  the  con- 
servation and  best  development  of 
our  state  and  national  resources. 
State  Planning  provides  a  way  which 
combines  research  with  coordination. 


CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  2o,  Executive  Officer,  Nationa 
Resources  Committee. 


Harvard  Reorganizes  Its  Planning  Course 


The  rearrangement  of  instruction 
at  Harvard  University  within  the 
last  few  months,  whereby  the  Schools 
of  Architecture,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, and  City  Planning  were  re- 
organized into  one  School  of  Design 
with  three  Departments  of  Archi- 
tecture, Landscape  Architecture  and 
Regional  Planning,  recognizes  the 
essential  unity  of  these  three  pro- 


fessions and  arts  in  so  far  as  they  are 
all  activities  in  design, 

The  term  "Regional  Planning" 
was  used  as  the  more  general  and 
comprehensive  term,  since,  of  course, 
city  planning  cannot  be  adequately 
done  without  regional  considera- 
tions. It  is  quite  true  that  the  kind 
of  design  which  the  city  planner  and 
particularly  the  regional  planner  en- 
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gages  in  is  not  precisely  the  kind  of 
design  which  is  the  normal  field,  for 
instance,  of  the  architect.  The  archi- 
tect is  more  concerned  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  result.  He  draws 
plans  and  elevations  and  by  these 
drawings  he  is  able  to  a  great  extent 
to  judge  what  the  final  appearance 
will  be.  Moreover,  he  normally 
draws  specifications  and  lets  con- 
tracts and  supervises  the  construc- 
tion of  his  design,  so  that  he  is 
personally  responsible  for  the  final 
effect. 

The  regional  planner,  however, 
allocates  areas  to  uses.  He  operates 
very  much  more  than  does  the  archi- 
tect in  a  broad  field  of  economics. 
He  deals  with  people  and  with  areas 
more  than  with  esthetic  traditions 
and  nicely  coordinated  forms.  He 


arranges  the  skeleton  of  the  physical 
machinery  of  a  region  so  that  the 
architects  and  landscape  architects 
and  engineers  and  simple  private 
builders  who  come  after  him  and 
work  on  these  areas  are  better  able 
to  do  a  good  job,  a  good  job  not  only 
for  their  private  clients  but  for  the 
community  at  large. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  real  unity 
of  the  three  professions,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  it  at  Harvard  is  a  good 
thing. 

At  present  the  Department  of 
Regional  Planning  is  doing  nothing 
but  research  because  it  has  no  money 
for  instruction.  What  the  future 
will  bring  forth  as  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  public  service  of  the  De- 
partment is  no  more  definite  now 
than  it  was  six  months  ago. 


Intelligent  Use  of  Leisure  and  State  Parks 


The  average  person  in  our  present 
complex  existence  is  so  surrounded 
by  social  taboos,  artificial  prohibi- 
tions, superstitious  inhibitions,  eco- 
nomic restrictions  and  social  regu- 
lations that  he  cannot  see  beyond 
them  nor  understand  their  origin 
and  purpose.  Necessarily  he  loses 
balance  and  sense  of  proportion  when 
his  every  movement  is  controlled  by 
a  traffic  whistle,  his  activities  regu- 
lated by  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  his 
very  smile  prescribed  by  the  social 
order.  Once  in  a  while  he  must  touch 
solid  rock,  see  the  sun  rise,  get  from 
under  the  man-made  smog  and  won- 
der at  the  stars.  He  should  let  the 
rain  beat  on  his  face,  feel  the  power 


of  the  storm  winds  on  his  back — hear 
the  crash  of  a  lightning-struck  tree 
thundering  to  earth — note  the  sus- 
pension in  waterfall  and  know  the 
impersonality  of  things  primitive. 
To  make  such  a  proper  use  of  leisure 
possible  is  the  major  objective  of  the 
state  park  program.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  lonely  man  in  the 
wilderness  will  find  release  from  the 
tension  of  his  daily  existence;  that 
the  intimate  contact  with  Nature 
will  refocus  with  a  clearer  lens  his 
perspective  on  life  values  and  that 
he  may  there  take  counsel  with  him- 
self to  the  end  that  his  strength  and 
confidence  are  renewed. 

PAUL  V.  BROWN,  Regional  Officer,  National  Park 
Service. 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 

Variances 


THE  University  of  Southern 
California  gave  a  course  on 
city  planning  June  15-19. 
This  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of 
the  state  conference  of  city  planning 
officials.  Although  the  course  was 
open  to  all  it  was  attended  by  the 
principal  planning  officials  of  the 
State.  I  was  invited  to  sit  in  as  a 
round-table  leader.  My  assignments 
were  especially  zoning  and  subjects 
related  to  zoning.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  State  could  as- 
semble so  large  a  group — forty  to 
sixty — who  would  be  willing  to  con- 
centrate on  zoning  for  a  week.  The 
attendance  at  the  zoning  meetings 
was  often  as  high  as  one  hundred. 
Practically  all  the  regular  atten- 
dants were  officials  who  in  the  vari- 
ous cities  and  counties  were  coping 
with  real  zoning  problems. 

For  fifteen  years  these  specialists 
have  been  building  up  zoning  plans 
without  boards  of  appeals.  They 
have  been  alert,  fertile,  and  remark- 
ably effective.  One  who  is  not 
familiar  with  California  can  hardly 
imagine  the  number  of  independent 
municipalities,  especially  around  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Almost 
every  one  of  them  has  developed 
one  or  more  skilful  specialists  on 
the  subject  of  zoning. 

Nearly  everywhere  the  subject  of 
variances  is  to  the  front.  In  States 
having  boards  of  appeals  variances 
excite  some  local  differences  of  opin- 
ion, and  sometimes  property  owners 
do  not  agree  with  the  board  of  ap- 
peals. As  a  rule,  however,  the  ma- 


chinery for  taking  care  of  excep- 
tional permits  is  working  carefully 
and  giving  fair  results.  Zoning 
officials  in  those  States  are  trying 
their  best  to  carry  out  the  meaning 
of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  knowing 
that  if  they  do  not  the  oversight  of 
the  courts  will  be  apt  to  bring  criti- 
cism upon  them.  In  California, 
however,  where  the  state  enabling 
act  for  zoning  does  not  allow  the 
establishment  of  boards  of  appeals, 
the  subject  of  variances  is  not  regu- 
larized. About  half  of  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  University  confer- 
ences thought  that  California  should 
have  boards  of  appeals  and  the  other 
half  thought  that  they  were  getting 
along  quite  well  without  such  boards. 
They  all  used  the  word  variances. 
They  say  that  their  city  councils 
make  changes  in  the  map  and  also 
variances  sometimes  called  "spot" 
zoning.  The  former  term  applies  to 
substantial  map  changes,  but  the 
word  variance  is  applied  to  a  change 
of  a  particular  lot.  We  in  the  East 
would  not  call  it  a  variance  but  a 
map  change,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made 
by  the  local  legislature  and  not  by 
a  discretionary  board  of  appeals. 
When  a  landowner  wants  a  variance 
he  usually  goes  first  to  his  council 
member.  It  is  said  that  councils  will 
sometimes  go  ahead  and  make  their 
variances  or  "spot"  zoning  without 
following  the  advice  of  the  special- 
ists. But  I  want  to  disregard  that 
phase  of  the  case  and  speak  rather 
of  the  very  earnest  efforts  of  the 
specialists  to  get  along  without  a 
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statutory  board  of  appeals.  In  the 
main  the  council  takes  the  advice  of 
the  zoning  staff  before  making  the 
change. 

In  the  East  we  do  not  place  es- 
thetic requirements  in  the  regula- 
tions themselves,  but  boards  of 
appeals  frequently  attach  conditions 
of  an  esthetic  character  to  the  vari- 
ances which  they  permit.  For  a  long 
time  the  New  York  Board  of  Ap- 
peals has  imposed  as  a  condition 
that  certain  walls  should  be  built  of 
tapestry  brick  or  that  the  design  of 
a  gasoline  station  should  be  of  a 
certain  architectural  design  such  as 
Georgian.  This  is  not  a  regulation 
provided  by  law  in  the  ordinance 
but  is  a  requirement  for  the  protec- 
tion of  surrounding  property.  If  the 
conditions  were  not  added  the  dis- 
cretionary board  would  not  grant 
the  variance. 

In  California,  however,  the  con- 
ditions, sometimes  of  an  esthetic 
character,  are  imposed  in  the  "spot" 
zoning  which  is  called  a  variance. 
Thus  the  so-called  variance  is  a 
legislative  act  that  is  final  so  far  as 
it  is  constitutional  and  not  subject 
to  court  review.  Here  it  seems  to 
me  is  the  risk  of  these  so-called 
variances  made  on  conditions. 


These  so-called  variances  made  on 
conditions  are  probably  increasing 
in  favor.  In  that  part  of  Los  Angeles 
called  Hollywood  a  so-called  vari- 
ance was  made  on  the  condition 
that  the  building  should  be  Georg- 
ian in  style.  This  variance,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  variances,  has  produced  a 
handsome  row  of  Georgian  stores. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this 
is  tantamount  to  a  requirement  in 
the  ordinance  itself  that  all  the 
stores  in  a  certain  business  district 
should  be  in  the  Georgian  style. 

The  imposing  of  restrictions  on 
spot-zoning  ordinances  is  intriguing 
both  the  councilmen  and  the  special- 
ists. In  every  city  and  county  they 
are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  improvement  possibilities  of 
this  sort  of  zoning.  It  keeps  them 
weighing  the  chance  of  an  upset  in 
the  courts.  However,  Californian 
people  are  cooperative  and  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  does  not  raise  legal 
points  where  he  might.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  future  will  show  the 
state  legislature  that  it  should  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  dis- 
cretionary boards  of  appeals  to  take 
care  of  exceptional  situations  under 
rules  of  conduct  and  subject  to 
court  review. 


Cat  and  Dog  Cemeteries 


In  Douglaston,  a  beautiful  subur- 
ban community  on  the  south  shore 
of  Long  Island  Sound  and  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  there  is  a  dog 
cemetery  with  stones  resembling 
those  in  the  usual  cemetery.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  cat  and  dog 
cemetery  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  The  question  has  arisen  in 


the  town  of  Babylon,  Long  Island 
whether  in  a  residence  district  the 
building  inspector  should  issue  a 
permit  for  a  cat  and  dog  cemetery 
and  also  for  a  cat  and  dog  crematory 
placed  therein.  The  zoning  ordi- 
nance excludes  business  uses  and 
buildings  in  that  district.  The  appli- 
cant intends  to  sell  small  plots  to 
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different  people  and  also  burial 
rights.  The  first  impression  is  that 
a  landowner  should  be  free  to  bury 
small  animals  on  his  land  without 
interference  from  the  municipal  au- 
thorities and  without  obtaining  any 
permit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  out- 
side of  some  large  cities  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  bury  small  animals 
here  and  there  as  a  matter  of  right. 
When  it  comes  to  large  animals  the 
Board  of  Health  usually  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  it.  However, 
the  establishment  of  a  cat  and  dog 
cemetery  as  a  business  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  sporadic  burials. 


Whether  the  landowner  is  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  c  iporation  there  is  an 
intention  to  carry  on  a  business  of 
selling  and  maintaining  small  par- 
cels of  land  for  burial  purposes  for 
pay.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a  use  is  prohibited 
under  the  zoning  ordinance  of  this 
town.  The  municipality  or  any 
aggrieved  neighbor  can  prevent  this 
violation  by  injunction.  In  the  case 
of  the  crematory  there  would  seem 
to  be  even  less  doubt.  The  building 
would  be  designed  for  a  business 
purpose  and  would  clearly  come 
under  the  prohibition. 


Interim  Zoning 


Some  municipalities  put  off  zon- 
ing until  an  emergency  arises.  This 
emergency  is  sometimes  the  threat 
of  a  misplaced  garage  or  gasoline 
station.  Sometimes  it  is  the  intru- 
sion of  stores  in  a  normally  residen- 
tial locality.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
proposed  factory  that  is  considered 
out  of  place  and  the  possibility  of 
which  was  never  foreseen  by  the 
surrounding  residents.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  camping  place  for  automobil- 
ists  operated  as  a  business.  When 
these  threatened  invasions  come  up, 
property  owners  rush  to  the  munici- 
pal officials  demanding  protection 
by  zoning.  There  is  usually  no  time 
for  a  well-considered  zoning  plan, 
and  some  hurry-up  plan  is  put 
through.  Often  these  hurry-up  plans 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  zoning, 
but  they  are  called  zoning  in  the 
hope  that  the  courts  will  uphold 
them  because  the  word  has  gone 
around  that  courts  usually  uphold 
zoning  plans. 


The  term  interim  zoning  is  ap- 
plied to  a  quickly  prepared  ordi- 
nance without  maps  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  until  complete 
regulations  with  maps  can  be  estab- 
lished. Such  ordinances  are  not  to 
be  encouraged.  If  enforced,  they 
usually  result  in  unfairness  to  prop- 
erty owners  and  often  delay  or 
embarrass  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  non-discriminatory 
plan.  The  defect  of  all  interim  ordi- 
nances is  that  their  districts  are  so 
ill-defined  and  their  regulations  are 
so  general  that  a  large  proportion  of 
their  requirements  are  unreasonable 
in  their  application  to  specific  lots. 
Citizens  and  even  courts  may  endure 
them  for  a  short  time  but  they  pro- 
duce excessive  litigation  while  they 
last  and  cause  disputes  which  are 
likely  to  prevent  a  later  harmonious 
arrangement  of  districts.  One  of  the 
favored  methods  of  this  sort  of  regu- 
lation is  to  provide  that  no  store  or 
factory  shall  be  built  unless  the 
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owners  within  a  certain  distance 
consent.  Another  is  that  no  store  or 
factory  shall  be  built  where  the 
majority  of  buildings  within  a  cer- 
tain number  of  feet  from  the  pro- 
posed site  are  dwellings.  Sometimes 
a  provision  is  added  that  the  store 
or  factory  shall  not  be  erected  unless 
a  certain  fraction  of  the  surrounding 
owners  consent  in  writing.  The 
courts  have  usually  but  not  always 
pronounced  these  methods  unrea- 
sonable and  unlawful.  A  better  type 
of  interim  ordinance  will  name  cer- 
tain streets  for  business,  certain 
other  streets  for  industry  and  de- 
clare that  all  the  rest  of  the  munic- 
ipality is  residential.  This  whole- 
sale method  of  zoning  nearly  always 
prevents  a  lawful  building  in  some 
forgotten  spot  or  prevents  the  law- 
ful extension  of  an  existing  building. 


Interim  ordinances  that  depend 
on  prohibiting  nonconforming  uses 
within  certain  distances  of  other 
buildings  are  always  hastily  put  to- 
gether, are  arbitrary  in  most  of 
their  provisions  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  upheld  by  courts. 

State  enabling  acts  usually  re- 
quire a  municipality  to  appoint  a 
zoning  commission  to  prepare  the 
ordinance,  make  a  preliminary  re- 
port and  later  a  final  report  to  the 
local  legislature,  holding  public  hear- 
ings at  different  stages  of  progress. 
The  requirements  have  done  much  to 
prevent  interim  ordinances.  Interim 
ordinances  have  puzzled  courts. 
Local  preferences  and  prejudices 
have  affected  local  court  decisions  on 
these  irrational  plans  and  have  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  fixed  rules  for 
the  sanction  of  such  ordinances. 


Park  and  Recreational  Survey  Begun 

By  CONRAD  L.  WIRTH 
Assistant  Director,  National  Park  Service 


RECREATION  planning  in 
the  United  States  was  ad- 
vanced when  President 
Roosevelt,  on  June  23,  1936,  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  provides  for  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  parks 
and  other  outdoor  recreation  areas. 
Under  this  law,  known  as  the 
"Park  and  Recreation  Planning 
Act,"  a  definite  and  permanent  basis 
is  established  for  the  type  of  park 
work  which,  since  1933,  has  been 
carried  on  as  part  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Conservation  Work  Pro- 


gram under  the  technical  supervision 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  with 
labor  supplied  by  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  The  ECW  Pro- 
gram introduced  the  idea  of  Federal 
and  state  cooperation  in  filling  the 
recreation  needs  of  the  people.  The 
Park  and  Recreation  Planning  Act 
opens  the  way  to  full  realization  of 
the  hopes  and  ideals  involved  in  that 
program. 

The  initial  step  authorized  and 
directed  under  the  Act  is  the  making 
of  a  recreational  survey  "of  the  public 
park,  parkway,  and  recreational-area 
programs  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  several  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  of  the  lands 
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throughout  the  United  States  which 
are  or  may  be  chiefly  valuable  as 
such  areas.  ..."  The  law  provides 
that  this  survey  shall  be  made  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  although 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  seek  and  accept  the 
assistance  of  other  Federal  agencies 
and  of  the  States  and  other  local 
governments. 

Plans  for  this  survey  are  already 
definitely  under  way  and  the  first 
steps  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  and 
the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
The  plan,  briefly,  is  to  set  up  state 
projects  for  surveys  in  the  various 
States  to  be  conducted  by  the  Plan- 
ning Boards  or  other  authorities  of 
the  respective  States.  Existing  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  of  the  National 
Park  Service  will  be  made  available 
to  the  States  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  engage  any  additional 
personnel  needed,  through  the  WPA. 
The  plan  is  to  have  the  States  pro- 
vide office  space  and  other  facilities 
necessary  in  the  work. 

The  recreation  study  to  be  made 
under  this  law  has  three  major  ob- 
jectives: (1)  to  obtain  all  available 
information  concerning  existing  rec- 
reational areas  and  facilities,  (2)  to 
determine  requirements  for  recrea- 
tion over  a  period  of  years  on  a 
nation-wide  scale,  and  (3)  to  propose 
means  of  adequately  meeting  present 
and  future  recreational  require- 
ments. In  order  to  carry  out  these 
objectives  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
existing  recreational  facilities  from 
all  relevant  points  of  view  such  as 
size  of  recreational  areas,  nearness 
to  centers  of  population,  variety  of 
recreational  opportunities  offered, 


and  number  of  people  served.  Po- 
tential recreational  areas  must  be 
appraised  in  similar  terms.  Analyses 
of  recreational  requirements  by 
regions,  districts,  or  other  geographi- 
cal subdivisions  will  complete  the 
factual  material  necessary  in  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  programs. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  now 
completing  a  digest  of  all  state  laws 
relating  to  park  conservation  and 
recreation,  and  when  this  digest  is 
finished  it  will  be  made  available  to 
State  Planning  Boards  and  other 
authorities  in  bulletin  form.  This  is 
expected  to  aid  materially  in  the  rec- 
reational survey.  Moreover,  the 
National  Park  Service  is  continually 
investigating  proposed  additions  to 
the  National  Park  System,  and  is 
making  a  study  jointly  with  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association  of 
municipal,  metropolitan,  and  county 
park  and  recreation  work,  which  will 
be  published  within  a  few  months. 

Although  the  movement  for  more 
adequate  provision  and  equipment 
of  recreational  areas  is  one  of  the 
significant  trends  of  the  time,  there 
is  still  very  little  factual  data  on 
which  to  base  plans  for  balanced  and 
integrated  recreational  programs. 
The  necessary  readjustment  of  land- 
use  cannot  be  brought  about  until 
present  uses  and  trends  have  been 
analyzed  in  terms  of  probable  future 
needs.  If  conservation  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  dedication  of  each  par- 
ticular resource  to  the  highest  use 
for  which  it  is  suited,  the  problem  of 
recreational  land-use  becomes  a 
phase  of  the  general  conservation 
problem.  Recreation  may  be  the 
highest  use  which  may  be  made  in 
some  areas,  while  in  others  it  may  be 
one  of  several  uses.  As  the  need  for 
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recreation  areas  and  facilities  becomes 
more  widely  recognized,  however,  the 
recreational  use  will  tend  to  supersede 
other  uses  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  Park  and  Recreation  Plan- 
ning Act  gives  to  recreational  plan- 
ning the  nation-wide  scope  it  should 
have.  Under  the  ECW  program 
park  recreation  planners  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  same  fundamentals 


apply  in  the  case  of  State,  County, 
and  Metropolitan  Parks  or  in  Na- 
tional Parks  and  National  Monu- 
ments. It  is  with  this  broad  view  of 
the  responsibilities  of  governments  to 
their  people  in  providing  means  for 
outdoor  recreation  and  conserving 
and  protecting  public  areas  for  recrea- 
tion that  the  survey  authorized  by 
the  Act  will  be  undertaken. 


Harold  S.  Buttenheim  Speaks  in  London  on  Planning 

and  Taxation 


In  an  address  entitled,  "Town 
Planning  and  Taxation,  Friends  or 
Foes?"  delivered  by  Harold  S. 
Buttenheim  at  the  International 
Conference  on  Land  Values  Tax- 
ation in  London,  England,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1936,  he  emphasizes  the  need 
for  a  coalition  of  the  forces  of  town 
planning  and  land-value  taxation. 

Speaking  for  the  town-planners, 
Mr.  Buttenheim  said  in  part: 

Our  concern  is  not  only  to  discourage 
land-overcrowding  and  anti-social  uses  of 
individual  plots,  but  also  to  encourage  the 
community  planning  which  is  essential  to 
rational  urban  development  and  which  no 
amount  of  taxation  reform  per  se  will  pro- 
duce. The  home  neighborhood  in  the 
city  of  the  future  will  be  not  only  a  collec- 
tion of  pleasant  and  sanitary  nouses  on 
spacious  sites;  its  site  planning  will  be 
properly  related  to  that  of  the  city  as  a 
whole;  it  will  have  ample  recreational 
areas  for  the  use  of  the  public;  and  its 
street  pattern  will  be  planned  for  the  motor 
age  and  insulated  against  the  noise  and 
danger  and  congestion  of  through  traffic. 
To  use  the  taxing  power  to  stimulate  town 
development  while  neglecting  the  planning 
power  as  a  guide  for  that  development 
would  be  to  couple  individual  initiative 
with  collective  irresponsibility. 

To  win  effective  public  support  there 
must  be  more  emphasis  on  planning  and 
zoning  as  protective  and  preventive  mea- 
sures, and  not  merely  as  restrictive  and 
correctional  measures.  For  every  land- 
owner who  wants  the  right  to  injure  his 
neighbor's  property  by  putting  a  bill- 


board or  a  gasoline  station  or  an  apartment 
house  or  a  motion  picture  theatre  where  they 
do  not  belong,  there  are  hundreds  who  want  to 
be  protected  from  such  anti-social  land-uses. 

For  the  reasons  cited,  we  town-planners 
feel  certain  that  you  land-taxers  would 
advance  your  cause  much  more  rapidly  if 
you  would  link  your  advocacy  of  taxation 
reform  to  advocacy  of  planning  and  zoning 
reform.  Let  our  local  governments,  rather 
than  our  landowners,  determine  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  land  occupancy  and  the 
types  of  land  uses  which  are  socially  de- 
sirable in  any  given  community  or  neigh- 
borhood. Let  them  be  urged  to  enact 
and  enforce  the  type  of  planning  and  zon- 
ing control  under  which  it  would  be  desir- 
able rather  than  harmful  for  the  area  to 
be  developed  to  the  full  density  and  use 
legally  permitted.  Then  your  stimulus  to 
new  construction  could  operate  with 
maximum  public  benefit. 

Such  town  planning  and  zoning  as  I 
have  just  advocated  would  give  special 
consideration  to  the  need  which  exists  in 
most  of  our  cities  for  added  areas  for  parks 
and  playgrounds.  Here  again  laissez-Jaire 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  The  town- 

Elanner  is  too  optimistic,  I  believe,  when 
e  pins  his  faitn  on  the  permanent  pres- 
ervation of  private  open  spaces  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  amenities.  You  land-taxers 
can  help  us  town-planners  to  acquire  more 
open  spaces  by  the  reduction  in  land  costs 
which  would  result  from  governmental 
capture  of  economic  rent.  To  facilitate 
such  acquisition,  however,  there  is  need 
for  empnasis  not  only  on  the  efficacy  of 
land-value  taxation  in  forcing  land  into 
use,  but  also  on  the  concurrent  effect 
which  such  taxation  would  have  in  forcing 
much  of  our  urban  land  out  of  private  use 
and  into  public  use. 
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State  Planning  News 


THE  States  of  Louisiana  (June 
30)   and   Pennsylvania    (July 
30)  both  enacted  laws  creating 
permanent  State  Planning  Boards 
increasing    to    35    the    number    of 
States    having    statutory     boards. 
Official   boards    appointed    by   the 
Governors  are  functioning  in  all  the 
remaining  States  except  Delaware 
which  has  no  board. 

Two  thousand  people  from  relief 
and  non-relief  rolls  are  now  em- 
ployed on  the  staffs  of  45  State 
Planning  Boards  through  funds 
furnished  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration — National  Re- 
sources Committee  jointly  sponsored 
project  to  provide  a  staff  for  each 
State  Planning  Board.  It  is  of  special 
significance  that  this  assistance 
made  available  to  the  planning 
boards  has  provided  worthwhile  em- 
ployment on  constructive  work  of 
permanent  value  as  well  as  of  im- 
mediate usefulness  to  numerous 
local,  state  and  Federal  agencies. 

Indications  are  that  before  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year  most  State 
Planning  Boards  will  publish  reports 
in  order  that  the  Governors  and 
legislators  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Board's  findings  prior  to  conven- 
ing of  the  legislatures.  A  number  of 
reports  have  been  issued  by  State 
Planning  Boards  during  the  past 
few  months.  These  are  being  listed 
in  a  "Bibliography  of  State  Planning 
Reports,"  now  being  prepared  by 
the  National  Resources  Committee 
for  possible  publication  as  a  revision 
of  its  Circular  VI  of  May  19,  1935. 
The  State  Planning  Boards  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  have  under- 


taken the  preparation  of  an  inte- 
grated six-year  program  of  state  and 
local  public  works.  This  is  a  follow- 
up  of  the  nation-wide  inventory  of 
works  projects  made  a  year  ago  by 
the  State  Planning  Boards,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  the  PWA  and 
the  FERA  and  is  a  logical  second 
step  in  the  development  of  a  policy 
of  long  range  programming  of  public 
works.  As  a  guide  to  the  study, 
representatives  of  the  three  staffs 
have  collaborated  in  the  preparation 
of  a  suggested  procedure  for  public 
works  programming  which  has  been 
made  available  in  mimeographed 
form  to  the  State  Planning  Boards. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  programs 
in  preliminary  form  will  be  available 
by  December  1,  1936. 


A  survey  of  the  status  of  city, 
county  and  regional  planning  and 
zoning  throughout  the  United  States 
is  being  made  by  the  State  Planning 
Boards  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  to  bring 
to  date  the  information  obtained  in 
a  similar  survey  in  1934  by  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Board  and  sum- 
marized in  its  Eleventh  Circular 
Letter  dated  May  3,  1934.  Prelimi- 
nary returns  indicate  an  encouraging 
increase  in  local  planning  activity 
and  disclose  a  number  of  new  city 
and  county  planning  boards. 

CHANGES  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  HEAD- 
QUARTERS 

The  headquarters  of  the  Alabama 
State  Planning  Board  have  been 
changed  from  Alabama  Polytechnic 
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Institute,  Auburn,  to  Alabama  State 
Planning  Commission,  2  North 
Perry  Street,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. A.  J.  Hawkins  is  Acting 
Director  and  John  Nolen  is  Con- 
sultant. 

The  California  State  Planning 
Commission  is  now  located  at  309 
West  12th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Harrold  English  is  Chair- 
man, George  Nordenholt  is  tempo- 
rary Secretary  and  L.  DemingTilton, 
Consultant. 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Board  headquarters  have  been 
changed  to  State  Capitol  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Marc  Sullivan  was 
recently  appointed  Executive  Sec- 
retary to  succeed  Dean  Holm  who 
has  been  appointed  Associate  Con- 
sultant. 

The  Mississippi  State  Planning 
Board  is  now  located  at  426  Yazoo 
Street,  Jackson,  Mississippi.  J.  O. 
Emmerich  is  Chairman,  L.  J.  Folse, 
Executive  Director  and  Secretary, 
and  Gerald  Gimre,  Consultant. 

The  Montana  State  Planning 
Board  has  moved  its  headquarters 
to  the  Capitol  Building,  Helena, 
Montana. 

Samuel  Stewart  has  resigned  as 
Chairman  of  the  Maine  State  Plan- 
ning Board  and  Edward  Chase  of 
the  Maine  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion is  now  Acting  Chairman. 

New  York  State  Planning  Council 
—Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Dean  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
has  been  appointed  Chairman  by 
Governor  Lehman  to  succeed  Dr.  A. 
R.  Mann  who  resigned.  Governor 


Lehman  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Wayne  D.  Heydecker  as 
Director  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  Whitten. 

The  Nevada  State  Planning  Board 
headquarters  have  been  changed  to 
Highway  Building,  Carson  City, 
Nevada.  Robert  A.  Allen,  State 
Highway  Engineer,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  to  succeed  J.  L. 
Vandiver,  and  A.  M.  Smith,  State 
Engineer,  succeeds  John  A.  Fulton 
as  Secretary,  and  L.  Deming  Tilton 
has  been  appointed  Consultant. 

Theo.  S.  Johnson  has  been  ap- 
pointed Consultant  to  the  North 
Carolina  State  Planning  Board  with 
headquarters  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

L.  A.  Emerson  has  been  appointed 
Consultant  to  the  South  Carolina 
State  Planning  Board,  with  head- 
quarters at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Marshall  N.  Dana  has  resigned  as 
Chairman  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Commission  and 
District  Chairman  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee. 

Frederick  P.  Clark  has  resigned  as 
Associate  Consultant  to  the  New 
England  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission to  accept  the  position  of 
Planning  Director  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commission  to  succeed 
Charles  F.  Bowen. 

Alexander  Fleisher  has  resigned  as 
Consultant  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board  to  accept  a 
position  as  Regional  Representative 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  with 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 
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Far  West  Regional  Conference  on  State  Parks 


THE  Far  West  Regional  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks,  which  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  in  San 
Francisco,  August  31  and  September 
1,  was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  the  region  west  of  the 
Rockies.  The  Conference  covered 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon 
California,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Utah. 
Colonel  Richard  Lieber,  President, 
and  Miss  Harlean  James,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  and  Horace  M.  Albright  of 
New  York  came  from  the  East  to 
attend  the  Conference. 

In  opening  the  program,  L.  Dem- 
ing  Tilton,  consultant  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Planning  Board,  in  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Place  of  State 
Parks  in  the  State  Plan"  ably  dis- 
cussed the  increasing  importance  of 
public  recreation.  The  thought  that 
the  national  parks  and  the  state 
parks  have  many  problems  in  com- 
mon was  presented  by  Colonel  C.  G. 
Thomson,  superintendent  of  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park,  in  a  paper  en- 
titled 'The  Place  of  National  Parks 
in  the  State  Plan."  Colonel  Thomson 
said  that  the  development  of  facili- 
ties for  recreation  in  many  of  the 
state  parks  will  serve  to  decrease 
somewhat  the  heavy  use  to  which 
parks  of  outstanding  scenic  attrac- 
tion are  being  subjected,  thus  assist- 
ing in  the  proper  care  of  these  valu- 
able scenic  areas.  S.  V.  Show,  re- 
gional forester,  Region  V,  outlined 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  in  administering  its 
lands  for  recreational  use. 

Horace  M.  Albright  spoke  on  the 


"Resume  of  Trends  in  State  Park 
Development."  In  discussing  the 
need  for  planning,  Mr.  Albright 
pointed  out  that  although  much 
good  work  has  been  done  the  trend 
is  toward  inadequate  planning. 
Closely  related  to  this  condition  he 
cited  a  trend  toward  overdevelop- 
ment. "The  Selection  of  State  Park 
Areas"  was  discussed  by  William  E. 
Colby,  Chairman  of  the  California 
State  Park  Commission.  Dan  H. 
Blood,  Chief  Accounting  Officer  for 
the  California  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"Financial  and  Administrative  Prob- 
lems of  State  Parks"  discussed  the 
fact  that  although  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  provide  free  use  of  the 
parks  this  can  be  done  only  through 
increased  taxation.  State  park  sys- 
tems, through  reasonable  fees  for 
services  rendered  plus  returns  from 
carefully  regulated  concessions,  can 
be  partially  or  wholly  self-support- 
ing, Mr.  Blood  stated. 

The  highlight  of  the  Conference 
was  Newton  B.  Drury's  talk  on 
"Point  Lobos  Reserve"  illustrated 
by  moving  pictures  taken  at  Point 
Lobos.  Mr.  Drury  emphasized  the 
need  of  a  painstaking  analysis  of 
every  park  situation  preliminary  to 
establishing  its  character. 

In  opening  the  session  upon  the 
second  day  of  the  Conference, 
Colonel  Charles  B.  Wing,  Collabora- 
tor for  the  National  Park  Service, 
spoke  on  "The  Protection,  Conser- 
vation and  Development  of  State 
Parks."  W.  G.  Weigle,  superinten- 
dent of  Washington  state  parks,  dis- 
cussed the  "Future  Development 
and  Maintenance  of  State  Parks." 
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Miss  Pearl  Chase,  California  rep- 
resentative of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  spoke  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  on  the  second  day  on  "Con- 
servation of  Native  Flora  in  the 
State  Parks."  The  second  talk  at 
the  Tuesday  luncheon  was  given  by 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  member  of  the 
California  State  Park  Commission, 
on  "Historical  Monuments  of  State- 
wide Significance."  He  told  of  the 
acquisition  and  of  the  plans  for  the 
preservation  and  use  of  La  Purisima 
and  Sanoma  Missions,  the  Old  Cus- 
tom House  at  Monterey  and  many 
other  interesting  and  significant 
spots  in  California.  He  praised  the 
restoration  of  La  Purisima  Mission 
under  the  State  Park  ECW  Program 
and  referred  to  it  as  the  finest  and 
most  thorough  bit  of  restoration 
work  he  had  encountered  in  his  long 
experience.  Ansel  F.  Hall,  Chief  of 
the  Field  Division  of  Education, 
National  Park  Service,  followed  with 
a  paper  entitled  "Educational  Op- 
portunities in  State  Parks."  On  this 
relatively  untouched  subject,  he 


brought  out  the  possibility  of  eve- 
ning campfire  lectures,  self-guiding 
nature  trails,  and  park  museums  as 
important  factors  of  a  park  educa- 
tional program.  Gilbert  Skutt,  su- 
perintendent of  Los  Angeles  Parks, 
in  a  paper  entitled  "Recreational 
Values  in  State  Parks"  brought  out 
that  natural  topography,  water  sur- 
faces and  forest  cover  should  be  de- 
termining factors  in  a  state  park 
recreational  program  and  that  forms 
of  recreation  that  conflict  with  the 
state  park  environment  should  not 
be  introduced. 

Due  to  the  illness  of  Colonel  John 
R.  White,  superintendent  of  Sequoia 
National  Park,  his  paper  "Atmos- 
phere in  the  National  Parks"  was 
read  by  Frank  Been,  park  naturalist 
of  Sequoia  National  Park. 

In  closing  the  Conference,  Colonel 
Lieber  stated  that  the  Far  West 
Regional  Conference  which  had  been 
very  well  attended  gave  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  the  state  park 
movement. 


Formation  of  Two  New  Chapters  of  the  Association 


Connecticut:  In  June  Connecticut 
established  a  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association 
following  a  meeting  in  Hartford  of 
the  members  of  the  Association.  The 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Commission  of  Hartford 
and  the  Fairfield  County  Planning 
Association.  General  Sanford  H. 
Wadhams,  Director  of  the  State 
Water  Commission  is  Chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Kitchell,  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  Fairfield  County  is 
Secretary.  A  well-attended  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chapter 
was  held  in  July  to  discuss  better 


state  legislation  for  planning  and  the 
control  of  land  subdivision. 

Maine:  Paul  Cloke,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Technology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  new  Maine  Chapter  and  W.  N. 
Evans,  Professor  of  Engineering  at 
the  same  university  is  the  Secretary. 
The  Chapter  was  organized  under  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  Planning 
Conference  at  Augusta  on  August 
14  sponsored  by  the  Maine  State 
Planning  Board  and  our  Association. 
The  conference  was  attended  by 
seventy-five  representatives  from 
thirty  municipalities.  Among  the 
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speakers  were  James  Barlow,  City 
Manager  of  Portland  who  discussed 
the  experience  of  his  city  under  zon- 
ing, Alfred  MuIIikin  and  John  L. 
Jones  of  the  State  Planning  Board 
who  discussed  the  functions  of  the 
State  Planning  Board  and  the  im- 
portance of  planning  to  Maine  cities 
and  towns,  Earl  A.  Pritchard,  asso- 
ciate recreation  planner  of  the 
National  Park  Service  who  talked  on 
planning  for  recreation,  John  C. 
Burnham,  administrator  of  the  out- 
door advertising  act  which  became 
effective  in  Maine  January  first  of 
this  year  and  Flavel  Shurtleff,  coun- 
sel of  the  Association.  Maine  has  a 
good  zoning  law  which  up  to  now 
has  been  used  only  in  Portland,  Bel- 
fast, Eastport,  and  Orono.  The  plan- 
ning law  proposed  by  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  at  the  1935  session  of  the 
Legislature  failed  to  pass.  The 
chapter  will  be  most  useful  in  pro- 
moting a  better  understanding  of 
planning  and  zoning  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  the  adoption  of  a  plan- 
ning law  and  much  more  general 
local  application  of  both  planning 
and  zoning. 

PLANNING  NOTES 
A  New  Planning  Act  for  Massa- 
chusetts becomes  effective  January  1, 
1937.  The  improved  method  of 
municipal  planning  which  it  estab- 
lishes includes  provisions  for  a  mas- 
ter or  study  plan  to  be  made  by  the 
planning  board  and  an  official  map 
to  be  adopted  by  city  council  or 
town  meeting.  No  change  in  the 
official  map  not  previously  recom- 
mended by  the  planning  board  can 
be  adopted  until  after  a  report  by  it, 
and  no  variance  from  the  plan  pro- 
posed or  approved  by  the  planning 
board  can  be  made  except  by  a  two- 


thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the 
city  council  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  a  town  meeting.  Adequate  control 
over  land  subdivision  is  also  given 
to  the  planning  board. 

Highway  Zoning.  ToIIand,  one 
of  the  smallest  towns  in  Connecti- 
cut, is  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  state  law  which  authorizes 
cities,  towns  and  boroughs,  to 
"establish  zones  within  which  no 
commercial  or  business  structure  or 
building  including  advertising  signs 
may  be  erected."  One  of  the  main 
highway  routes  in  the  State,  much 
used  by  traffic  bound  for  northern 
New  England,  passes  through  an 
attractive  rural  section  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  zoned  throughout  its 
length  exclusively  for  residence,  an 
effective  method  of  controlling  road- 
side nuisances. 

Neighborhood  Protection.  The  Buhl 
Foundation  has  completed  a  $600,000 
addition  to  Chatham  Village,  one  of 
the  country's  outstanding  demon- 
strations of  successful  large-scale 
community  planning.  The  first  unit 
of  129  houses  built  in  1931  has  been 
99  per  cent  productively  occupied 
since  its  opening  and  has  not  had  a 
vacancy  in  house  or  garage  for  two 
years.  The  second  unit,  which  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  village  to  197 
families,  was  opened  to  a  long  wait- 
ing list  in  the  early  summer.  In 
spite  of  the  low-rent  scale,  ranging 
from  $47.50  to  $87  for  houses  from 
five  to  nine  rooms,  the  $1,600,000 
investment  returns  5  per  cent  after 
all  charges  are  deducted  including 
complete  amortization  of  buildings. 
A  sound  investment  and  fine  con- 
tribution to  community  building, 
such  villages  should  attract  capital  in 
every  large  city  in  the  country. 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  New  York  City 
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Type  of  sign  developed  for  the  State  Parks  of  Arkansas 


The  Bathhouse  at  Crowley's  Ridge  State  Park  in  Arkansas 


Interior  Lodge,  Petit  Jean  State  Park,  Arkansas 
Photos  courtesy  National  Park  Service 


Dome-shaped  masses  of  sandstone — some  20  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  diameter- 
are  in  Petit  Jean  State  Park,  Arkansas 


Shelter  at  Crowley's  Ridge  State  Park,  Arkansas,  showing  use  of 
cypress  blocks  in  asphalt  cement 

Photos  courtesy  National  Park  Service 


Devil's  Den  State  Park,  Arkansas 


New  Regional  Planning  Commissions 


The  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  has  been  or- 
ganized as  an  official  agency  of  the 
States  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments'  Com- 
missions on  Interstate  Cooperation 
in  that  region.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  is  Hon.  Thomas  A. 
Logue,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Vice-Chairman — 
Hon.  Ellwood  J.  Turner,  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  States  they  repre- 
sent are  as  follows: 

DELAWARE 

R.  C.  Beckett,  State  Sanitary  Engineer. 
Charles  H.  Gant,  Secretary,  Wilming- 
ton Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 
Hon.  Walter  Dent  Smith,  Secy,  of  State. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Hon.    Philip    D.    Gebhardt,    Member, 

Assembly. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Hendrickson. 
Hon.     Crawford     Jamieson,     Member, 

Assembly. 
Charles    P.    Messick,    Chairman,    State 

Planning  Board. 

NEW  YORK 

Sen.  Julius  S.  Berg. 

Dr.  Emerson  D.  Fite,  Member,  As- 
sembly. 

Hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Member, 
Assembly. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr.   James   F.    Bogardus,   Secretary  of 

Forests  and  Waters. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.   Logue,   Secretary  of 

Internal  Affairs. 
Sen.  George  A.  Rupp. 
Hon.     Ellwood    J.     Turner,     Member, 

House  of  Representatives. 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

Hubert  R.  Gallagher,  Regional  Repre- 
sentative. 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

Isaac  S.  Walker,  Associate  Water 
Consultant. 


The  meeting  of  the  Commission 
is  being  held  on  October  2  and  3  at 
Buckwood  Inn,  Shawnee  on  the 
Delaware,  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  been  organized 
by  Alfred  Bettman,  District  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  with  headquarters  at 
1 123  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  membership  of  the  Commission 
comprises  the  chairmen  of  the  State 
Planning  Boards  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  as  follows:  John  B. 
Schooley,  Ohio;  H.  St.  George 
Tucker  Carmichael,  Kentucky;  John 
W.  Wheeler,  Indiana;  Ralph  M. 
Bashore,  Pennsylvania;  and  W.  P. 
Wilson,  West  Virginia.  George  W. 
Olcott  is  Executive  Director. 

A  Central  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission  has  been  or- 
ganized comprising  the  Chairmen  of 
the  State  Planning  Boards  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  W.  R.  Ronald,  Chairman 
of  the  South  Dakota  State  Planning 
Board,  has  been  elected  Chairman. 

East  Georgia  Planning  Council, 
comprising  a  representative  from 
each  of  sixteen  contiguous  counties 
in  Georgia  and  three  in  Florida  has 
been  organized,  with  D.  T.  Simpson, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  as  President,  Thos. 
N.  Jones,  Secretary  and  Jos.  Wink- 
ers, as  Director;  John  Nolen,  Con- 
sultant, and  Richard  C.  Job,  Asso- 
ciate Consultant.  Headquarters  of 
the  Council  are  124  East  Bay  Street, 
Savannah,  Georgia. 
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A  definite  program  to  reduce 
drought  damage  and  to  insure  water 
conservation  in  the  basin  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  President  Roosevelt  by  the 
State  Planning  Boards  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 
and  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. This  program,  for  which  in- 
tensive surveys  were  initiated  last 
year,  marks  the  first  proposal  of  a 
practical  nature  for  the  execution  of 
a  coordinated  water  resource  plan 
as  a  major  corrective  for  serious 
drought  conditions.  The  construc- 
tion of  small  dams,  restoration  of 
natural  lake  levels,  channel  im- 
provements, flood  control,  reduction 
of  stream  pollution  and  improve- 
ment of  municipal  and  rural  water 
supplies  are  contemplated  in  the 
plans. 

The  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Small  Water 
Projects  is  engaged  in  three  activ- 
ities which  it  is  hoped  will  contribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  small  water  stor- 
age projects  which  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  future.  The  work 
combines  specifically  (a)  prepara- 
tion of  a  manual  on  the  design  and 
construction  of  small  dams,  (b)  a 
review  of  unpublished  hydrologic 
data  which  would  be  of  use  in  de- 
signing small  storage  structures,  and 
(c)  a  review  of  experience  in  the 
adequacy  of  structure  and  storage 
capacity  of  small  dams  which  have 
been  constructed  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  been  working  entirely 
through  technicians  of  eight  Fed- 
eral agencies. 


Progress  is  reported  on  the  Drain- 
age Basin  Study  referred  to  in  the 
April-June  issue  of  these  notes.  The 
drainage  basin  reports,  prepared  by 
state  planning  boards  and  other 
state  and  Federal  agencies  under 
the  guidance  of  water  consultants  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee 
are  being  received  in  Washington 
and  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Water 
Resources  Committee.  They  will  be 
combined  in  a  report  for  the  entire 
United  States  which  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1936.  The  final  report  will 
state  for  each  basin  (a)  the  out- 
standing problems  of  water  use  and 
control  in  the  area,  (b)  a  broad  plan 
of  development  of  water  resources 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  sketched  in  the 
light  of  existing  data,  and  (c)  specific 
construction  projects  and  study 
projects  which  are  consistent  with 
the  broad  plan. 

The  Water  Resources  Committee 
has  acted  as  a  coordinating  agency 
in  the  preparation  of  an  emergency 
program  for  flood  control  in  the 
Northeastern  States.  The  program 
of  flood  control  projects  was  drafted 
by  the  interested  Federal  agencies 
and  after  a  review  by  the  President 
has  been  initiated  under  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  aus- 
pices. 

The  Flood  Act  of  June  22,  1936, 
authorized,  but  did  not  appropriate, 
an  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  for 
flood  control  investigations,  which 
sum  is  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  War  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  antici- 
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pation  of  appropriations  by  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  Federal  agencies 
are  now  preparing  to  make  the 
studies,  should  funds  be  made  avail- 
able. In  the  meantime,  the  Water 
Resources  Committee  is  acting  as  a 
clearing  house  for  proposed  flood 
investigations  under  the  terms  of  an 
order  issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  May  14, 
1936. 


The  booklet  "Suggested  Symbols 
for  Plans,  Maps  and  Charts"  issued 
by  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee in  preliminary  form  last  January 
has  been  undergoing  revision  in  ac- 
cordance with  numerous  comments 
and  suggestions  received  from  State 
Planning  Boards,  Federal  agencies 
and  others,  as  the  result  of  their  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  the  prelimin- 
ary outline,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
a  revised  edition  will  be  available 
for  wider  distribution  in  the  near 
future. 


An  I  nterim  Report  to  the  National 
Resources  Committee  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  its  Research  Committee 
on  Urban  Problems,  outlining  the 
scope  and  objectives  of  its  study, 
reviewing  statistical  data  now  avail- 
able relating  to  cities  and  presenting 
an  outline  of  data  which  are  essen- 


tial to  the  formulation  of  urban 
policies  with  a  schedule  of  data  not 
now  available.  The  final  report  of 
the  Committee  is  expected  to  be 
completed  during  the  next  few 
months. 


In  July  the  National  Resources 
Committee  issued  in  published  form 
its  "Progress  Report/'  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  date  of  June  15,  1936. 
(Available  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
twenty-five  cents.)  The  report  pre- 
sents in  an  interesting  manner  a 
comprehensive  but  concise  state- 
ment of  the  scope  of  work  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Committee 
and  its  subcommittees. 

Two  reports,  "Regional  Planning 
—Part  II— St.  Louis  Region,"  and 
"Regional  Planning — Part  III — 
New  England,"  were  released  by 
the  National  Resources  Committee 
in  June  and  July  respectively  com- 
pleting the  series  of  three  reports 
presenting  the  practical  application 
of  different  methods  of  approach  to 
Regional  Planning,  following  up  the 
publication  last  December  of  its 
general  report  "Regional  Factors  in 
National  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment." "Part  I— Pacific  North- 
west," was  commented  upon  in  the 
previous  issue  of  these  notes. 


Southeastern  Planning  Conference,  October  12  and  13 


A  Southeastern  Planning  Confer- 
ence will  be  held  on  October  12  and 
13  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Seminole, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and 
discussing  local,  state  and  Federal 
planning  problems  by  citizens  and 
officials  in  the  Southeastern  States. 


Henry  T.  Mclntosh  of  Albany, 
Georgia,  Chairman  of  District  No.  4, 
is  completing  plans  for  the  pro- 
gram. Additional  information  may 
be  obtained  from  M.  L.  Mont- 
gomery, executive  secretary,  Florida 
State  Planning  Board,  Tallahassee, 
Florida. 
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Some  Unpublished  Regional  Planning 

Comments  by  the  Late  Henry  Wright, 

Community  Planner 

NOTE. — While  some  time  has  intervened  since  these  words  were  spoken,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  numerous 
persons  who  appreciated  the  contribution  of  Henry  Wright  to  the  planning  thought  of  his  generation, 
will  be  interested  in  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Wright  addressed  these  words  to  one  of  the 
classes  in  Regional  Planning  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  April  24  and  26,  1933,  immediately  following 
his  fifth  trip  to  Europe.  This  is  an  edited  stenographic  record  of  his  extempore  remarks. — KARL  B.  LOHMANN 

A  TO  the  particular  subject  of 
regional  planning,  I  want  to 
say  it  has  not  been  my  main 
object,  but  I  have  had  some  con- 
tacts with  it  in  the  past.  And  as  a 
student  I  have  followed  it.  Only 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  and  seeing  the 
largest  recent  piece  of  regional  plan- 
ning that  has  been  done  in  Germany 
since  the  modern  impetus  of  city 
building  started  in  1925. 

Regional  planning  is  not  different 
from  any  other  problem  of  the  kind. 
We  can't  just  start  in  guessing  and 
build  a  safe  plan  on  a  lot  of  assump- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  after 
spending  all  our  time  in  gathering 
the  most  detailed  facts,  we  are  just 
as  badly  off.  The  matter  of  prepa- 
ration is  of  considerable  importance 
and  it  has  to  receive  thorough  atten- 
tion if  it  is  to  have  any  value.  If 
you  gather  half  the  required  statis- 
tics you  may  be  worse  off  than  if 
you  had  none.  One  way  is  to  take 
samples  sufficiently  distributed  to 
overcome  the  possible  unreliability. 
And  often  the  sample  method  is  the 
best  method. 

In  various  studies  of  regional 
planning  you  will  see  statistical 
material  platted  in  a  curve  and  this 
curve  platted  forward  to  indicate 
the  probable  future.  But  you  must 
remember  that  when  there  are  prob- 
abilities there  are  also  possibilities. 


The  best  made  curve  may  take  a 
sudden  bend  that  is  surprising  and 
very  disconcerting.  So  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  judgment  as  to  what  your 
statistics  cover  and  how  far  they  go 
and  whether  you  give  most  weight 
to  recent  tendencies  or  long-run 
tendencies. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  curve  of 
past  changes  becomes  less  reliable  as 
you  approach  the  immediate  pres- 
ent. And  I  think  a  lot  of  planning 
has  been  done  which  overlooks  this 
fact.  I  am  pretty  sure  you  can  put 
into  this  category  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  New  York  plan  which 
said  we  would  have  double  the  pres- 
ent population.  We  thought  we 
were  all  right,  and  already  our  pre- 
dictions are  in  trouble. 

Regional  planning  depends  upon 
things  of  the  outside  as  well  as  upon 
the  plan.  It  becomes  very  necessary 
for  us  today  to  decide  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  our  national  plan- 
ning to  be  able  to  find  out  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  some  of  our 
greater  cities.  We  will  be  held  back 
because  we  always  hesitate  to  throw 
away  old  things.  Unfortunately  we 
have  to  go  slowly  and  what  we  can 
do  in  a  region  at  a  given  time  is  de- 
termined by  what  is  going  on  over 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  plan 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  must  be 
moderated  by  the  fact  that  people 
still  want  to  make  their  living  and 
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want  to  make  their  stores  pay  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  So  we  must 
make  life  so  much  more  attractive 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  than  it  is  in 
Chicago  that  there  would  be  some 
reason  for  people  going  there. 

We  have  two  jobs,  both  of  which 
are  important  and  neither  of  which 
can  be  neglected.  We  have  the  job 
of  finding  out  everything  of  the 
region  that  it  is  possible  to  find  out, 
including  history,  changes  and  evo- 
lution that  have  been  going  on ;  that 
is  the  historical  picture.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  immediate 
or  static  picture  to  think  about. 

The  mechanics  of  regional  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  depicting 
the  static  picture  are  very  compli- 
cated. To  do  a  good  job  you  must 
have  a  large  number  of  maps  or  a 
large  number  of  subjects,  and  they 
must  be  put  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  useful.  Consequently 
the  physical  work  in  preparing  a 
plan  is  very  great  and  very  impor- 
tant. The  question  arises  whether 
any  single  individual  can  be  thor- 
ough enough  and  master  all  this 
great  volume  of  static  information 
while  keeping  his  mind  free  to  inter- 
pret and  to  evolve  a  sensible  plan 
for  the  future.  There  are  such  men. 
But  there  is  more  safety  about  a 
two-man  organization. 

The  whole  matter  of  regional  plan- 
ning might  be  meaningless  if  behind 
it  there  were  not  a  real  purpose  upon 
which  to  base  all  facts.  Planning  is 
a  somewhat  misleading  word  as 
most  of  us  use  it.  I  think  that  plan- 
ning to  the  public  means  that  we 
must  get  down  to  a  drawing  board 
and  make  plans.  Rather  must  we 
have  some  reason  and  purpose  and 
relate  these  to  something  valid. 


The  Meaning  of  a  Region 

The  purists  would  like  to  say  that 
a  region  is  a  natural  geographic  area 
and  a  natural  economic  area.  As  it 
becomes  a  political  area  the  trouble 
begins.  Our  States  for  the  most  part 
were  not  laid  out  with  a  view  to  a 
planned  scheme.  However,  a  place 
like  New  England  is  definitely  a 
region,  with  its  six  States.  It  is 
being  realized  that  the  interests 
there  are  not  uncommon  and  that 
this  region  must  be  worked  out  eco- 
nomically and  politically  if  the  re- 
gion is  to  prosper. 

The  ideal  subject  for  a  regional 
plan  is  such  a  region.  In  it  there  are 
peculiar  regional  problems,  in  it 
there  is  fundamental  economic  unity 
or  interest  under  a  single  political 
area.  This  does  not  mean  that  prob- 
lems of  a  more  limited  scope  do  not 
come  under  regional  planning.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  take 
up  projects,  which  are  more  or  less 
local  problems. 

Primitive  and  Overpopulated 
Regions 

Again,  the  planning  of  the  region 
will  doubtless  be  tremendously  af- 
fected by  the  conditions  which  de- 
termine whether  the  region  is  a 
primitive  one  and  not  changed  much 
from  its  original  state,  as  in  the 
Tennessee  basin,  or  whether  the  re- 
gion has  already  been  exploited  and 
is  already  overpopulated.  You 
might  say  the  region  of  New  York 
and  its  environs  is  already  over- 
populated.  So  even  though  the  other 
regions  might  be  exactly  identical 
geographically,  they  are  no  longer 
pure  regional  plans  because  of  the 
accumulating  problems  of  the  ages. 
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In  commenting  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  project,  Bentpn  MacKaye 
proposes  that  this  work  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry. He  says  perhaps  the  pur- 
pose is  to  allow  people  to  live  like 
human  beings  instead  of  like  ants  in 
an  ant  hill.  After  citing  the  usual 
things  we  think  of  as  fundamentals 
of  regional  planning — of  power,  raw 
materials,  and  climate — he  says 
there  is  another  resource  which  we 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  is  im- 
portant. That  is  environment.  What 
we  have  done  to  the  people  is  to 
destroy  entirely  their  original  nat- 
ural environment. 

The  great  thing  about  Radburn 
is  the  success  of  it  from  a  community 
point  of  view  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  preserved  environment. 
It  was  said  that  on  Decoration  Day 
only  three  people  left  Radburn  for 
their  outings.  They  wondered  why 
they  need  go  somewhere  at  vacation 
time  when  this  community  was  so 
well  suited  for  outings. 

The  Overpopulated  Region 

I  have  mentioned  New  England 
and  primitive  regions.  We  have 
another  kind  that  presents  a  prob- 
lem— the  regions  which  are  actually 
overpopulated,  as  is  New  York  to- 
day. If  we  had  a  national  plan  and 
a  dictator,  we  might  begin  shifting 
population  around  where  it  belonged. 
But  we  can't  do  this. 

Another  interesting  question  is 
the  period  of  world  time  in  which 
the  planning  comes  and  with  the 
state  of  the  arts.  Even  in  a  city  like 
Chicago  only  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  supported  by 
industry  of  a  productive  nature. 
In  New  York,  in  1790,  most  of  the 


population  was  supported  by  agri- 
culture. However,  in  1930,  industry 
was  but  a  small  part  of  the  activity, 
and  services  formed  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  city.  If  New 
York  never  had  any  natural  re- 
sources to  take  care  of  more  than 
three  million  people,  it  could  not 
now  have  its  twelve  million  people. 
It  is  found  that  one  and  a  half 
million  persons  are  able  to  take  care 
of  the  city  in  a  productive  way. 
However,  these  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions provide  means  for  one  and  a 
half  millions  more,  and  these  three 
millions  support  nine  millions  more. 

According  to  Professor  MacKen- 
zie,  there  has  been  a  very  definite 
movement  towards  the  seaboards. 
It  is  important  to  know  that  there 
is  also  a  definite  movement  from  the 
country  to  the  regions  which  have 
been  supported  by  the  finished  in- 
dustries. Now  that  the  finished  in- 
dustries are  dispensing  with  many 
of  their  employees  because  of  new 
machinery,  it  is  not  known  where 
the  people  will  go. 

You  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  study  in  New  York  was  devoted 
to  the  question  of  decentralizing  in- 
dustry. An  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  everything  by  the  way  of 
statistics.  There  should  have  been 
more  time  spent  in  trying  to  arrive 
at  what  really  should  be  done  in  the 
future.  The  problem  is  not  to  say 
that  we  must  fill  up  a  metropolitan 
region,  but  definite  open  areas  must 
be  provided  to  afford  definite  out- 
lets for  leisure. 

The  New  York  Plan 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  New  York  plan  which  was  under 
my  direction.  I  want  to  give  you 
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some  idea  as  to  how  you  get  at  the 
thinking  end  of  the  plan  before  you 
arrive  at  details.  The  report  com- 
prises a  survey  of  the  past  and  a 
prediction  of  what  the  future  should 
be  by  relating  the  plan  directly  to 
the  past  history  of  the  State.  I  will 
put  down  here  the  central  idea  of 
this  New  York  report.  New  York 
State  had  a  history  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  when  the  plan  was 
made.  It  was  made  up  of  three 
periods,  and  was  affected  by  three 
things,  the  first  of  which  was  power, 
the  second,  transportation,  and  the 
last,  use-areas. 

Of  course  there  was  the  primitive 
development  which  came  before,  in 
which  New  York  was  more  or  less 
just  happening  to  be  one  of  the 
colonies  and  was  developing  by 
local  agriculture  and  small  industry 
at  the  time.  The  first  period  which 
followed  the  early  settlement  of 
New  York  was  a  period  of  small 
water  power  units — 7500  power 
dams  were  distributed  all  over  the 
State  and  were  turning  the  wheels 
of  small  industrial  plants  and  taking 
up  the  surplus  population  of  the 
State.  The  industrial  regions  were 
connected  by  a  series  of  canals. 
Each  of  the  industrial  cities  was 
located  within  twenty  miles  of  some 
canal. 

The  period  of  1850  and  1860  was 
a  period  in  which  railroads  were  de- 
pended upon  for  transportation,  side 
lines  were  dropped  and  main  lines 
were  developed  across  the  continent. 
And  from  this  period  to  the  present 
the  population  has  been  constricted 
to  a  small  area.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  New  York  lives  on 
twenty  per  cent  of  its  area.  The  re- 
verse was  the  case  before  this  de- 


velopment of  railroad  transporta- 
tion. The  final  period  which  is 
emerging  at  the  present  is  the 
period  of  large  water  power.  The 
truck  and  bus  will  aid  the  trans- 
portation. The  population  will  be 
spread  or  belted.  The  natural  -re- 
sources, etc.,  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  an  area  of  larger  belt 
for  the  future  population,  with  the 
aid  of  modern  power,  etc. 

Regional  Planning  Observa- 
tions in  Germany 

And  now  this  fifth  time  that  I 
have  been  over  on  the  other  side 
since  the  War,  I  feel  more  than  be- 
fore that  there  is  an  international 
interest  which  has  a  real  effect  upon 
our  evolution  of  thought  in  every 
country.  And  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  understand  certain  as- 
pects of  the  community  planning 
program  in  Germany  in  relation  to 
some  very  important  problems  here 
that  I  went  to  Germany.  The  gen- 
eral question  of  planning  is  more 
important  than  ever  now  that  we 
have  our  first  glimpse  of  govern- 
ment interest  in  housing.  I  feel  I 
was  able  to  be  there  at  the  proper 
time  to  find  out  how  and  what 
people  had  done  and  also  to  talk 
with  the  people  themselves. 

The  Central  German 
Industrial  District 

In  presenting  a  particular  piece 
of  German  work,  I  pick  out  what  is 
the  best  example  of  collecting  and 
mapping  statistics,  the  best  piece  of 
survey  and  depiction  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent forces  that  must  be  taken 
into  account,  that  I  have  seen  any- 
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where.  It  is  thorough,  the  method 
of  presentation  is  very  clear,  and  it 
is  finally  presented  in  a  form  that  is 
easily  understood  by  the  outsider. 
The  report  and  recommendations 
were  issued  just  at  the  time  I  left 
Germany.  However,  I  did  succeed 
in  bringing  with  me  thirty-nine 
maps  and  folders  which  have  to  do 
with  the  planning  work  of  that  dis- 
trict. Possibly  later  we  will  have 
gone  far  enough  in  this  country  to 
be  able  to  see  and  profit  from  the 
medium  which  they  have  used  to 
depict  and  plat  their  information. 
The  drawings  consisted  of  regional 
plans  at  the  scale  of  one  to  one 
million  meters.  One  of  these  is  a 
land  map  in  color  showing  the  dif- 
ferent underlying  soil  conditions. 
Another  shows  the  actual  existing 
towns  within  a  thirty-mile  district 
between  Leipzig  and  the  other  end 
of  the  region. 

The  study  is  to  a  large  extent  an 
historical  picture,  but  the  historical 
phases  are  simple  and  well  known. 
The  site  of  the  study  is  in  the  Middle 
Deutsch  Industrial  district.  It  so 
happens  that  in  this  Middle  German 
district  the  mountain  country  has 
been  the  center  of  greatest  growth  of 
industry.  A  look  at  the  map  of  this 
district  is  like  a  glimpse  into  the 
milky  way.  It  is  the  most  closely 
settled  community  in  Germany. 
Old  established  towns  are  all  over 
the  region.  The  brown  coal,  which 
is  a  form  that  has  not  fully  hardened, 
lies  in  this  district  near  Leipzig.  The 
coal  cannot  be  taken  out  as  other 
coal  can  because  coal  piers  cannot 
be  put  into  the  ground.  But  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  be  taken 
off  to  a  considerable  depth. 

Since  the  Saar  district  was  taken 


away  from  Germany,  the  coal  re- 
sources were  much  in  demand.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  there  was  no  thought 
of  taking  coal  from  the  Middle  Re- 
gion, coal  which  lay  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the 
earth's  surface  and  in  a  highly  popu- 
lated district. 

One  of  the  things  that  made  a 
change  in  this  district  during  the 
War  was  the  location  of  a  nitrate 
chemical  plant  near  Leipzig.  This 
plant  proceeded  to  employ  about 
twenty-five  thousand  people.  There 
was  no  housing  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  there  were  plenty  of  people 
within  reaching  distance  so  that 
they  could  be  brought  by  bus  or 
trolley.  In  this  connection  one  of 
the  interesting  things  is  the  map 
which  shows  the  daily  travel  of  the 
workers  between  home  and  plants. 
By  a  line  of  a  certain  width  it  visual- 
izes the  graphic  picture  of  people 
going  into  Leipzig  every  morning. 
The  platting  of  people  going  in  and 
out  of  this  district  where  nobody 
lives  particularly  is  represented  on 
the  map  by  a  much  narrower  line 
than  that  showing  the  people  going 
in  and  out  of  Leipzig.  There  is  a 
small  housing  development  some 
distance  from  the  plant  and  the 
thing  has  not  filled  up,  because  it  is 
a  little  out  of  line  with  the  local 
rental  ability.  Nevertheless,  the 
people  seem  to  be  quite  content  to 
go  in  and  out  every  day  on  the 
trolley  and  bus. 

To  get  the  coal  out  of  the  brown 
coal  area,  you  have  to  dig  the  sur- 
face off.  And  this  dirt  must  be  piled 
up  somewhere,  which  in  turn  messes 
up  the  landscape  and  buries  the 
coal  nearby.  Formerly  the  coal  was 
carted  away  by  cars.  Recently, 
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however,  they  have  installed  an  im- 
mense machine  which  looks  like  a 
bridge.  The  one  end  has  a  large 
steam  shovel  which  takes  up  the 
dirt.  The  dirt  goes  from  the  shovel 
out  to  the  other  side  of  the  "bridge." 
Because  this  machine  supplants 
many  workmen,  the  pits  no  longer 
require  as  many  workers  as  in  the 
past. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  city  serving 
a  chemical  industry,  it  was  found 
that  coal  miners  were  undermining 
houses.  With  that  in  mind  one  of 
the  jobs  of  the  planner  was  to  find 
out  where  on  the  one  hand  people 
should  live  and  where  on  the  other 
coal  should  be  mined.  After  careful 
consideration,  these  cities  one  after 
another  are  being  abandoned  and 
new  houses  are  being  built  to  take 
their  places. 

There  are  delightful  schools  in 
this  region.  There  are  a  half  dozen 
housing  schemes  just  out  of  line  of 
the  coal  mining  operations.  Histor- 
ically, this  region  was  important  for 
copper  and  salt.  Battles  were  fought 
and  countries  disturbed  over  the 
ownership  of  the  salt  mines  of  this 
vicinity.  The  salt  factories  still 
existing  in  this  district  are  unimpor- 
tant, however.  In  addition,  the 
copper  mines  are  now  inactive  be- 
cause other  countries  can  mine 
copper  cheaper.  There  are  people 
skilled  in  the  copper  crafts  that 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however. 
I  have  a  very  good  friend  in  the 
little  town  of  Schwartzenburg  who 
came  into  possession  of  a  copper 
factory.  He  said  that  a  few  years 
ago  his  concern  had  made  more 
bathtubs  than  any  other  factory. 
This  meant  that  bathtubs  required 
somewhat  the  same  craftsmanship 


as  the  old  copper  industry.  Your 
problem  must  arise  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual conditions  which  you  are 
facing. 

A  few  seniors  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture at  the  University  of  Illinois 
are  working  on  an  agri-industrial 
community.  As  you  think  of  this 
problem  you  must  know  what  will 
be  the  plan  of  the  housing.  You 
don't  think  of  the  type  of  house 
that  is  built  down  town  or  in  the 
suburbs  where  they  never  garden. 
You  want  to  build  the  house  which 
will  provide  rooms  to  be  used  by 
people  who  garden  about  half  the 
time.  So  out  of  specific  conditions 
must  grow  the  plan  which  will 
satisfy  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  problem. 

But  these  people  in  the  Mittel 
Deutsch  District  have  made  these 
fine  series  of  maps,  with  but  a  rela- 
tively small  office  force.  The  fact 
that  all  these  maps  are  colored  indi- 
cates what  a  tremendous  job  it  was. 
The  scale  of  the  general  maps  is  one 
to  one  million.  There  are  topography 
maps,  there  are  those  which  show 
the  climate,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  ground  water,  the  natural 
resources,  and  the  industries  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  map  of  the  passen- 
ger traffic  by  rail  showed  very  dis- 
tinct lines  of  traffic  through  certain 
regions.  The  map  of  freight  move- 
ment showed  a  great  number  of 
movements  between  different  parts 
of  the  industrial  area. 

Here  an  important  point  is  raised. 
When  we  think  of  industry,  we  do 
not  think  of  the  region  as  a  whole. 
But  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  and 
trade  is  inter-regional.  This  point 
was  brought  out  in  reference  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  project.  It  was 
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said  that  while  you  could  manu- 
facture cheaper  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  it  is  more  important  to  have 
the  population  near  the  point  of 
production,  so  unless  you  could 
move  the  population  down  to  the 
Tennessee  region,  manufacturing 
there  would  be  impractical. 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  water-borne  transportation 
takes  place.  Coming  into  Berlin 
from  the  Hamburg  area  are  rivers 
and  canals  which  are  used  tremen- 
dously. Berlin's  main  industrial 
area  runs  off  to  the  north.  Winds 
are  usually  from  the  south  in  north- 
ern countries.  So  the  practical 
factor  in  Berlin  corresponds  with 
the  desirable  location. 

Here  a  policy  is  worked  out  for 
the  hauling  of  coal  from  the  mine  to 
the  industrial  city.  And  they  are 
converting  coal  into  electricity  at 
the  mines.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
railroads  do  not  have  so  much 
freight  as  they  used  to  have  is  be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  oil  which  is 
being  served  underground,  is  being 
burned.  Yet  they  are  burning  oil, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hauling 


of  coal  in  the  past  was  a  very  im- 
portant element.  In  making  plans 
you  must  take  into  account  the  pro- 
jection of  changes. 

Let  us  say  that  after  all  these 
plans  are  made,  the  Saar  basin  is 
restored.  Then  all  the  best  maps 
made  must  be  junked  and  worked 
over  again.  It  is  plain  to  see  that 
the  present  activity  of  this  district 
is  somewhat  overstimulated  by  con- 
ditions that  may  be  but  temporary. 

No  regional  plan  may  be  adopted 
without  fitting  into  it  the  whole 
economic  scheme  of  the  community. 
We  have  here  the  idea  of  settling 
the  people  in  the  smaller  cities 
around  the  larger  cities.  It  is  a 
theory  of  breaking  up  the  present 
city  population  and  putting  it  out 
into  the  land.  This  theory  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  Frankfurt  region 
where  they  hope  to  favor  the  growth 
of  small  towns  of  up  to  twelve  thou- 
sand workers.  The  peculiarly  for- 
tunate thing  about  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict is  that  it  very  closely  corre- 
sponds to  a  political  region,  at  least 
as  far  as  planning  and  that  sort  of 
thing  are  concerned. 


American  Planning  and  Civil  Annual  for  1936 


The  1936  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Annual  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution and  sale  early  in  October. 
Members  will  be  sent  their  copies 
promptly.  This  year,  both  the  size 
and  content  of  the  Annual  will  be  en- 
larged and  it  will  contain  two  parts. 
In  Part  I  will  be  the  papers  pre- 
sented at  several  important  park 
conferences  held  during  the  year  by 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  with  a  few 
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related  articles  and  a  section  on  the 
Federal  City.  In  Part  II  will  be 
published  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Joint  Conference  on  City,  County, 
State,  Regional  and  National  Plan- 
ning, held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  May 
4-6,  1936.  The  omission  of  sections 
on  land-uses,  forests,  housing  and 
local  civic  improvement  in  no  way 
indicates  a  lessening  of  interest  in 
these  subjects.  The  1936  Annual  uti- 
lizes the  abundance  of  material  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Association's  activities. 


State  Park  Notes 


The  Florida  Park  Service  is  plan- 
ning the  establishment  of  a  new 
state  park  in  the  Suwannee  River 
Valley  which  will  preserve  scenes  of 
the  old  South — the  "Dixie"  cele- 
brated in  song  and  story.  The  first 
parcels  of  land  for  the  park  have 
been  acquired  recently,  and  it  is 
planned  to  develop  the  park  with 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  labor 
under  the  technical  supervision  of 
the  National  Park  Service  in  co- 
operation with  state  authorities. 

The  Suwannee  River  of  Florida  is 
the  one  which  plays  such  prominent 
part  in  Stephen  Collins  Foster's  best 
known  song,  ''Old  Folks  at  Home." 

Final  inspection  of  the  park  area, 
which  lies  in  Hamilton  and  Suwan- 
nee Counties,  was  made  this  summer 
by  Mrs.  Linwood  Jeffreys,  park 
member  of  the  Florida  Board  of 
Forestry,  who  approved  its  acquisi- 
tion as  a  nucleus  for  a  state  park. 
Mrs.  Jeffreys  found  that  the  area 
embodied  river  scenery,  woods, 
fields,  and  the  proper  atmosphere  to 
typify  what  Stephen  Collins  Foster's 
immortal  song  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 
brought  to  the  mind  of  the  average 
person.  She  visualized  the  possi- 
bilities of  featuring  within  the  park 
scenes  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the 
famous  old  melody,  such  as  fields  of 
cotton,  corn,  and  cane. 

In  order  to  prevent  modern  intru- 
sions from  destroying  the  old-time 
atmosphere,  transportation  facili- 
ties within  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
park  will  be  restricted  to  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen. 


Many  citizens  of  the  Suwannee 
River  Valley  have  cooperated  with 
state  officials  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary park  land.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
land  for  park  development  has  been 
acquired,  application  will  be  made  to 
Director  Fechner  for  the  assignment 
of  a  CCC  camp  to  the  area  to  do 
the  job. 


Interesting  discoveries  are  con- 
tinually being  made  in  various  state 
park  areas  throughout  the  country. 
Recently,  two  teeth  of  an  elephant 
believed  to  have  perished  in  the  mud 
and  water  of  an  ancient  lake  were 
found  by  National  Park  Service 
geologists  in  the  Grapevine  Springs 
district  of  Big  Bend  State  Park, 
Texas.  Other  discoveries  made  in 
that  area  include  bones  of  dinosaurs, 
shark,  and  giant  turtles.  More  than 
100  specimens  have  been  collected  of 
oyster,  clam,  and  other  shells,  and  a 
similar  number  of  varieties  of  vol- 
canic rocks  have  been  found.  Some 
of  the  petrified  oysters  are  thirty 
inches  in  diameter.  The  relics  are 
being  assembled  in  a  temporary 
museum  as  a  nucleus  of  a  collection 
for  a  permanent  museum  building 
which  is  included  among  structures 
planned  for  the  park.  Big  Bend  is 
proposed  as  a  National  Park  which 
will  connect  with  a  similar  area  on 
the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  form  Big  Bend  International 
Peace  Park. 

JAMES  F.   KIELEY 
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New  York  State  Planning  Council  Surveys 
Highway  Situation 


Conditions  existing  on  U.  S.  Route 
9  between  Albany  and  Saratoga  are 
a  "blight  on  the  countryside  and  a 
growing  peril  to  motor  traffic,"  the 
State  Planning  Council  declared 
today  in  making  public  the  results  of 
a  survey  recently  conducted  by  en- 
gineers of  the  council.  The  council 
also  points  out  that  there  is  need  of 
control  over  the  uses  to  which  prop- 
erty bordering  the  major  highways 
of  the  State  should  be  put. 

The  main  highway  to  Saratoga 
Springs,  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain  and  points  north  passes 
through  a  region  rich  in  historic  in- 
terest, the  council  emphasized,  but 
added  that  the  motorist  has  little 
time  for  contemplation  of  the  historic. 

J.  C.  Merrill  and  F.  A.  Ricard  of 
the  Division  of  State  Planning  who 
conducted  the  survey  did  not  count 
the  cloth  or  metal  types  of  signs  that 
grace  the  sides  of  barns,  trees  and 
fences  at  brief  intervals  along  the 
twenty-nine  miles,  but  did  count 
sixty-two  billboards  and  791  other 
signs,  including  487  local  signs  on 
the  premises;  ninety-nine  local  ones 
off  the  premises  and  139  signs  which 
did  not  carry  local  advertising. 

Of  the  sixty-two  billboards,  only 
three  display  local  advertising.  The 
advertisers  from  a  distance  making 
generous  use  of  the  state's  roadsides 
represent  various  sections  of  the 
country,  including  at  least  one  sec- 
tion where  billboards  are  not  per- 
mitted. The  town  of  Colonie,  just 
north  of  Albany,  has  banned  bill- 
boards on  the  three-mile  strip  from 
the  city  line  in  Albany  to  Newton- 
ville,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles. 


With  this  exception  there  are  no  rules 
regulating  development  on  Route  9. 

There  are  no  picnic  or  camp  sites 
on  the  route,  but  there  are  twenty- 
one  tourist  camps,  with  a  total  of 
103  cabins.  Just  below  Saratoga  is  a 
roadside  dump.  The  roadside  de- 
velopments along  the  twenty-nine 
miles  within  and  outside  villages 
are  classified  thus:  Residences,  241; 
gas  stations,  63;  billboards,  62;  road- 
stands,  38;  tourist  houses,  28;  tour- 
ist camps,  21;  residence-business,  16; 
other  business,  14;  public  buildings, 
9;  restaurants,  9;  repair  garages,  8; 
hotels  or  inns,  8. 

Just  north  of  Malta,  where  the 
new  three-lane  pavement  begins  and 
which  was  opened  to  the  public  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  is  a  series  of 
advertising  signs.  Adirondack  hotels 
have  erected  signs  for  a  distance  of 
100  miles  or  more  at  intervals  of 
about  five  miles. 

"It  seems  now  to  be  a  common 
practice  to  arrange  billboards  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge  with  the  apex  to- 
ward the  road,  thus  forming  a  screen 
for  the  windbracing,"  the  report 
states.  "But  when  a  billboard  stands 
singly  or  when  several  boards  are 
end  to  end,  the  windbracing  becomes 
exposed  to  the  view  of  those  travel- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  to  which 
the  billboards  face,  presenting  an 
even  uglier  appearance. 

"The  small  signs  are  a  real  prob- 
lem, not  only  because  of  their  large 
numbers  but  because  they  encroach 
upon  the  public  right-of-way  and  in 
extreme  cases  are  actually  within 
the  right-of-way.  Filling  stations 
offend  greatly  in  this  manner. 
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"Included  in  their  signs  are  those 
supplied  by  the  oil  companies.  When 
a  service  station  retails  several  kinds 
of  gasoline,  one  or  more  signs  of  each 
company  are  clustered  in  front  of 
the  station.  Many  of  these  groups 
are  within  ten  feet  of  the  pavement. 
At  one  location,  a  filling  station 
and  garage  are  less  than  fifteen  feet 
from  the  pavement,  and  at  another, 
roadside  stand  and  filling  station 
are  but  twenty -one  feet  from  the 
pavement. 

"While  the  business  in  each  case 
fronts  on  a  three-lane  highway,  it 
was  observed  that  it  was  the  ten- 


dency for  all  drivers  to  pull  over  to 
the  center  lane  when  passing  one  of 
these  service  stations  if  a  car  were 
parked  there,  thus  reducing  the 
value  of  the  pavement  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  two-lane  road." 

In  preparing  the  report  the  Divi- 
sion of  Highways,  division  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  and  the  State 
Department  of  Health  cooperated. 
They  unite  in  urging  legislation  "to 
prevent  further  spoliation  of  the 
roadsides  and  to  effect  the  safe  and 
efficient  movement  of  traffic  through 
rural  areas." — N.  Y.  Times,  August 
2,  1936. 


Necrology 


HENRY  WRIGHT,  outstanding  among 
the  nation's  architects  for  his  writ- 
ings on  site  planning  and  its  relation 
to  housing  and  his  accomplishments 
in  that  important  field,  died  in  July 
after  a  short  illness.  He  was  one  of 
the  planners  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair, 
and  shortly  afterwards  became  ac- 
tive in  the  early  city  planning  move- 
ment in  the  Middle  West.  As  site 
planner  of  Sunnyside,  N.  Y.,  of  Chat- 
ham Village,  the  housing  develop- 
ment of  the  Buhl  Foundation  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  of  Radburn,  N.  J., 
the  "Town  for  the  Motor  Age,"  he 
saw  the  highly  successful  testing  of 
many  of  his  theories  of  design.  In 
1926  he  supervised  the  preparation 
of  a  plan  with  the  New  York  State 
Planning  Commission,  one  of  the 
earliest  state  plans  in  the  country. 
Chairman  of  the  Community  Plan- 
ning Committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  he  was  also 
a  member  for  a  long  period  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
City  Planning  Institute.  Last  year 


he  became  Associate  in  Town-PIan- 
ning  to  the  faculty,  Columbia  School 
of  Architecture. 


DR.  FRANK  R.  OASTLER,  nationally 
known  naturalist  and  surgeon,  died 
on  August  2  of  a  heart  attack  in 
Glacier  National  Park.  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Oastler  has 
been  making  expeditions  all  over  the 
United  States,  observing  and  photo- 
graphing wildlife,  scenery  and  flow- 
ers. He  was  an  authority  on  the 
life  history  of  American  birds.  His 
extensive  collection  of  photographs 
and  motion  pictures  of  nature  sub- 
jects attracted  the  attention  of  nat- 
uralists and  conservationists  all  over 
the  world. 

Dr.  Oastler  was  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Parks 
Council,  called  together  by  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation to  consider  timely  park 
problems. 
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Priority  of  Scenery  Over  Water  Power 


Wisconsin  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a  leader  in  enact- 
ing far-sighted  and  progressive  legis- 
lation. An  interesting  example  is 
that  section  of  the  water-power  law 
which  places  the  scenic  value  and 
recreational  use  of  land  above  the 
utilization  of  water  power. 

From  the  earliest  days  in  Wiscon- 
sin history,  it  has  been  the  State's 
policy  to  require  the  permission  of 
the  Legislature  before  any  dam  may 
be  constructed  across  a  navigable 
stream.  A  navigable  stream  in  Wis- 
consin is,  roughly,  any  stream  that 
will  float  a  saw  log. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  Legisla- 
ture has  vested  the  authority  to  issue 
permits  for  dam  construction  in  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  The  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  Commission 
is,  however,  limited  by  statute. 

A  few  years  back,  a  certain  power 
company  was  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Wolf  River.  The 
Wolf  is  a  river  of  flashy  character, 
flowing  through  pine-  studded  granite 
gorges  with  numerous  rapids,  the 
most  scenic  of  which  are  Keshena 
Falls  and  Big  Smoky  Falls. 

As  news  of  this  contemplated 
power  development  became  circu- 
lated among  the  public,  there  grew 
a  very  strong  sentiment  against  the 
despoiling  of  the  beauty  of  the  Wolf 
River.  This  sentiment,  expressed  by 
newspapers,  nature  clubs  and  similar 
organizations,  finally  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  the  power  company 
abandoned  the  entire  idea. 

Following  this  episode,  Adolph 
Kanneberg,  Counsel  for  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Commission 
should  be  vested  with  statutory 


authority  enabling  that  body  to 
refuse  issuance  of  a  permit  if  the 
contemplated  dam  destroyed  the 
scenic  value  of  the  stream. 

Consequently,  Section  3 1.06  (3)  of 
the  1935  Wisconsin  Statutes  reads: 

"...  the  enjoyment  of  natural  scenic 
beauty  is  declared  to  be  a  public  right,  and 
if  the  Commission  shall  find  that  the  con- 
struction, operation  or  maintenance  of  a 
proposed  dam  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  when  the  public  right  to  the  en- 
joyment of  natural  scenic  beauty  is  con- 
sidered, no  permit  shall  issue." 

After  this  section  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  water-power  law,  a 
power  company  filed  an  application 
for  a  permit  to  construct  a  hydro- 
electric plant  on  the  Potato  River. 

The  power  house  was  to  be  built 
below,  and  the  dam  above,  a  series  of 
very  beautiful  rapids.  The  water 
was  to  be  carried  from  the  dam  to 
the  wheels  by  means  of  a  diversion 
tunnel  by-passing  the  rapids,  thus 
rendering  them  dry  in  periods  of 
low  water. 

The  Public  Service  Commission, 
in  its  notice  of  hearing  which  was 
sent  to  all  interested  parties,  stated 
the  Commission's  opinion  that  the 
water  diversion  would  render  the 
rapids  dry.  In  general,  the  tenor  of 
the  notice  of  hearing  hinted  that  the 
permit  would  be  refused  because  of 
the  damage  that  would  result  to  the 
scenic  value  of  the  Potato  River. 

The  Statute,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, supports  the  tenet,  that  if 
an  area  possesses  scenic  interest  and 
recreational  value  in  a  high  enough 
degree  to  warrant  preservation  in  its 
natural  state,  that  and  no  other,  is 
the  highest  use  to  which  the  land  can 
be  put. 

KARL  S.  KURTENACKER,  Wisconsin  State  Planning 
Board. 
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Chatham  Village  Expands 


AS  FURTHER  evidence  of  its 
/A  confidence  in  large-scale,  low- 
Is  -^  cost  housing  as  a  sound  in- 
vestment, The  Buhl  Foundation 
has  completed  a  $600,000  addition 
to  Chatham  Village,  its  $1,600,000 
demonstration  project  for  "white- 
collar"  families  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
first  unit  of  129  homes  built  in  1931 
has  been  99  per  cent  productively 
occupied  since  its  opening  and  has 
not  had  a  vacancy  of  either  house  or 
garage  for  two  years.  The  second 
unit,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
Village  to  197  families,  was  opened 
to  a  long  waiting  list  in  May,  1936. 

The  entire  property  consists  of 
45  acres,  of  which  16  have  been  built 
upon. 

In  addition  to  the  housing  fa- 
cilities, the  management  has  built 
or  is  building  tennis-courts,  a  mush 
ball  field,  outdoor  volley  ball  and 
basketball  courts,  has  modernized 
and  equipped  a  twelve-room  home- 
stead for  village  club  and  social 
activities,  and  has  recently  dedi- 
cated 25  acres  of  woodland  for  com- 
munity use.  It  conducts  an  outdoor 
play  school  under  a  trained  nursery 
school  teacher  during  the  five  sum- 
mer months. 

All  of  these  activities  are  sup- 
ported by  a  moderate  rental  sched- 
ule now  averaging  $10.00  per  month 
per  room.  Rentals  range  from 
$47.50  to  $87.00,  for  houses  varying 
in  size  from  five  to  nine  rooms. 


The  Chatham  Village  program 
has  been  undertaken  because  of  the 
Foundation's  desire  to  have  its 
funds,  in  part  at  least,  do  double 
duty:  first  by  investment  for  some 
constructive  social  use  without  un- 
due risk  to  the  principal  and  without 
sacrifice  of  the  income  and,  second, 
by  application  of  the  net  yield  to 
the  Foundation's  philanthropic  pro- 
gram. Thus  Chatham  Village  is 
regarded  not  as  a  philanthropic 
project,  but  as  a  demonstration  of  a 
socially  constructive  investment. 

Chatham  Village  is  unique  in  its 
contribution  of  management  policy 
based  upon  a  long-term  investment 
purpose.  Other  large-scale  demon- 
stration projects  in  America  gen- 
erally have  been  broken  up  and  sold 
to  individual  owners.  The  Chatham 
Village  rental  plan  offers  a  quality 
of  community  maintenance  and 
social  security  not  otherwise  to  be 
had,  as  well  as  more  economical 
living  than  is  possible  where  the 
burdens  of  ownership  are  individu- 
ally borne. 

On  the  physical  side,  Chatham 
Village  has  been  intended  to  de- 
velop new  ideas  and  higher  stand- 
ards in  large-scale  community  plan- 
ning and  in  house  design,  and,  par- 
ticularly, to  develop  an  appreciation 
of  the  contributions  that  may  be 
made  by  these  arts  to  large-scale 
hillside  developments.  The  success 
of  the  site  planners,  architects,  and 
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landscape  architects  has  been  widely 
acclaimed,  and  under  their  guidance 
the  builders  accepted  a  challenge  to 
build  soundly. 

The  project  is  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  demonstrate  the  sound  in- 
vestment character  of  the  under- 
taking with  the  hope  that  the  plan 
will  be  widely  copied  as  a  means  for 
building  blight-proof  residential  dis- 
tricts, for  housing  moderate-income 
groups  by  private  enterprise  with- 
out government  exemption  or  sub- 
sidies. 

The  success  of  Chatham  Village 
through  four  years  in  the  trough  of 
the  depression  has  drawn  national 
attention.  Large-scale  housing,  prop- 
erly planned  and  soundly  adminis- 
tered, has  now  been  demonstrated 
to  be  a  sound  investment,  from  the 
social  as  well  as  from  the  economic 
viewpoint.  It  is  the  hope  of  those 
who  have  shared  in  this  Pittsburgh 
demonstration  that  the  record  of 
Chatham  Village  will  serve  as  a 
stimulating  example  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  sound  limited-divi- 
dend investments  for  large  bodies  of 
capital.  For  group  housing  of 
proper  standards  makes  possible  a 
new  type  of  urban  living.  And  that 
such  housing  facilities  are  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  "white  collar" 
(business  and  professional)  group 
for  which  Chatham  Village  was 
designed  is  proved  by  the  phenom- 
enally high-occupancy  figures  of  the 
Village  during  four  depression-ridden 
years. 

Some  features  of  the  Village  that 
might  be  emphasized  are  its  layout 
and  design. 


Spacious  lawns,  green  trees,  care- 
fully tended  hedges  and  flower  beds 
are  maintained  by  the  management. 

Houses  face  the  gardens,  back 
doors  are  toward  the  street,  so  that 
no  traffic  enters  the  courts.  Sand- 
boxes and  playgrounds  provide  safe 
play  for  Village  youngsters. 

Chatham  Wood  is  a  25-acre  nat- 
ural preserve  with  two  miles  of 
hiking  trails  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  wild  flowers 
which  have  been  so  planted  as  to 
maintain  a  natural  effect. 

The  Village  has  no  unsightly 
telephone  or  light  poles;  all  wiring 
conduits  are  underground.  There 
are  no  unsightly  back  yards  in 
Chatham  Village;  garbage  cans  are 
below  ground,  portable  clothes  reels 
are  kept  indoors  when  not  in  use; 
and  the  back,  or  street  side,  of  the 
houses  is  as  attractive  as  the  front. 

Next-door  neighbor  to  Chatham 
Village  is  the  City's  Olympia  Park 
with  swimming-pool,  additional 
tennis  -  courts,  twilight  baseball, 
band  concerts,  and  skating  pond  in 
winter. 

Chatham  Village  takes  its  name 
from  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
in  recognition  of  the  wealth  of  tradi- 
tion that  links  Mt.  Washington  to 
the  earliest  days  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  site  is  unique  in  that  it  has 
been  held  intact  in  one  family  since 
its  acquisition  from  the  heirs  of 
William  Penn  nearly  150  years  ago. 
Although  only  six  minutes  by  motor 
from  the  courthouse,  the  sturdy 
oaks  and  the  spreading  elms  of  this 
tract  provide  a  bit  of  the  Pittsburgh 
of  pioneer  days. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


A  Contribution  to  Low-Cost  Housing 


r  I  ^HE  Alley  Dwelling  Authority 
has  begun  the  actual  reclama- 

-*-  tion  of  Washington's  200  in- 
habited alleys.  Six  squares  so  far 
have  been  reclaimed.  One  of  the  six 
is  occupied  by  the  Authority's  first 
low-cost  and  low-rent  housing  pro- 
ject. These  are  the  first  tangible  re- 
sults of  a  campaign  against  the  in- 
habited alleys  that  began  in  1870, 
that  has  enlisted  the  interest  of 
three  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
the  wives  of  two  Presidents,  and 
Senators,  Congressmen  and  innum- 
erable citizens. 

Through  the  Act  setting  up  the 
Authority,  it  is  empowered  to  ac- 
quire and  replat  the  available  space 
within  blocks  containing  inhabited 
alleys.  To  replat  areas,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  former  lay-out  came 
to  be  occupied  by  alley  houses,  is  a 
planning  contribution  to  the  city. 
But  with  the  dedication  of  the  new 
row  houses  and  the  reconditioned 
rows  in  Hopkins  Place,  the  Alley 
Dwelling  Authority  has  made  a  very 
real  contribution  to  low-cost  housing. 

A  perusal  of  the  financial  set-up 
carries  the  conviction  that  there  are 
no  hidden  costs;  that  reasonable 
carrying  charges,  depreciation,  re- 
pairs and  interest  are  included,  and 
withal  that  the  rentals  are  so  mod- 
erate that  the  houses  come  well 
within  the  range  of  the  income  of  the 
colored  families  who  are  to  occupy 
them.  In  Washington,  many  colored 
couples  with  aggregate  earnings  of 
$1,200  a  year,  pay  $25  a  month  for  a 


single  room.  The  colored  people  of 
Washington,  like  those  in  many  other 
cities,  have  been  exploited  in  being 
required  to  pay  high  rentals  for  poor 
accommodations.  This  has  led  to  a 
vicious  circle  of  depreciation  and 
lack  of  repairs  in  houses  occupied  by 
colored  people.  Yet  here  in  Hopkins 
Place,  an  excellent  two-story,  four- 
room  house,  with  ample  light,  closet 
room,  and  fully-equipped  bath,  look- 
ing out  on  a  pleasant  green,  may  be 
rented  for  $25  or  $26  with  $i  .50  more 
for  end  houses. 

The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  family 
incomes  begin  at  "no  income"  and 
graduate  up  until  the  family  can 
pay  an  economic  rent.  But  the  Au- 
thority has  made  an  honest  effort  to 
reach  down  to  lower  incomes  with  a 
project  so  setup  that  it  can  be  copied 
by  private  enterprise.  Unlike  so 
many  Government  projects,  these 
houses  in  Hopkins  Place  not  only 
provide  excellent  homes  for  the  for- 
tunate few  who  are  to  occupy  them, 
but  they  serve  as  examples  which 
may  be  copied  by  private  builders. 

There  is  much  discussion  concern- 
ing the  legitimate  and  useful  service 
of  Government  in  the  low-cost  hous- 
ing field;  but  no  one  would  deny  that 
demonstration  of  better  block  plan- 
ning, better  housing  units,  and  re- 
sponsible upkeep,  at  lower  costs,  is  a 
very  legitimate  and  useful  Govern- 
ment function. 

The  restraint  of  the  Authority  in 
providing  simple,  low-cost  fixtures 
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which  can  be  used  at  low  expense,  is 
to  be  commended.  Kerosene  lamps 
are  replaced  by  electric  lights,  as 
electric  rates  are  low  in  Washington; 
but  houses  are  heated  and  cooking  is 
done  with  coal  for  which  containers 
are  provided  on  the  back  porch. 
Simple  ice  boxes  are  supplied,  sup- 
plemented by  Coolex  closets  which 
bring  in  outside  air.  The  tenants  are 


not  loaded  with  expensive  equipment 
which  they  cannot  afford  to  use. 

The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  comple- 
tion of  its  first  project  in  Hopkins 
Place.  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins,  who 
worked  so  hard  to  bring  about  abo- 
lition of  alley  dwellings  and  better 
housing,  would  have  been  proud  of 
the  unit  named  in  her  memory. 


Public  Opinion 


Why  is  education  of  state  and 
city  officials  concerning  the  neces- 
sity for,  and  the  service  performed 
by,  planning  not  enough?  No  one 
denies  that  such  education  is  most 
important,  but  at  every  planning 
and  park  conference  in  recent  years 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
without  intelligent  public  opinion, 
planning  will  perish  or,  at  least, 
languish  in  distress. 

Like  the  Arkansas  traveler,  fid- 
dling gaily  and  lazily  along,  who  did 
not  need  to  mend  his  roof  when  the 
weather  was  good  and  could  not 
mend  it  when  it  rained,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  public  interested 
in  general  education  on  the  proc- 
esses of  planning  when  no  substan- 
tial issue  is  up  for  settlement;  and 
when  crises  occur  in  clear-cut  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  reach  and  crystallize 
public  opinion  in  time  to  influence 
official  action. 

Elected  officials  who  in  the  end 
make  most  of  the  decisions  on  plan- 
ning projects  are  loath  to  act  in 
matters  on  which  there  is  no  interest 
among  their  constituents.  This  is 
not  unnatural;  indeed,  our  whole 
theory  of  government  is  predicated 


on  the  will  of  the  people.  But  in 
the  complicated  technicalities  of  to- 
day, involving  special  training  along 
many  lines,  we  need  to  find  a  way 
to  simplify  the  messages  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  show  conclusively  just 
how  certain  projects  will  affect  the 
community. 

That  is  the  problem  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  Associa- 
tion has  worked  through  direct  ac- 
tion to  place  in  the  hands  of  its 
members  the  best  information  it 
could  gather  in  the  hope  that  the 
members  could,  through  local  or- 
ganizations, promote  better  plan- 
ning in  their  own  communities.  Sad 
to  relate,  however,  local  planning, 
civic  and  park  associations  are  on 
the  wane.  There  are  fewer  today 
than  there  were  twenty  years  ago, 
though  there  are  of  course  some 
notable  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule. 
The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  believes  that  state  and 
local  groups  in  the  planning  field 
need  the  stimulus  of  a  national 
organization  supplying  to  the  mem- 
bership information  which  will  be 
equally  useful  in  all  of  the  forty- 
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eight  States.  So  far  as  general  in- 
formation is  concerned  this  would 
be  an  economy  of  effort,  and  the 
national  organization  would  act  as 
a  clearing  house  of  suggestion  to  the 
individual  States.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  this  information  to  state  and 
local  communities  is  needed. 

Now  in  some  fifteen  States  chair- 
men have  been  chosen  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  to  circulate 
information  on  state  and  local  plan- 
ning matters,  to  stimulate  planning 
conferences  established  in  connec- 


tion with  State  and  other  univer- 
sities, and  to  place  the  members  of 
the  State  in  a  position  to  act  collec- 
tively when  needed. 

The  headquarters  office  in  Wash- 
ington will  undertake  to  supply 
background  planning,  park  and 
civic  improvement  material,  and 
leave  the  chapters  free  to  apply  the 
principles  to  home  problems.  With- 
out an  adequate  background  of  in- 
formation, citizens,  however  public- 
spirited,  are  not  in  a  position  to  act 
promptly  nor  to  exert  their  influence 
effectively. 


Roadside  Improvement 


The  Planning  Broadcasts  for  Oc- 
tober-November contained  a  legis- 
lative program  for  roadside  improve- 
ment, advanced  by  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  as 
the  result  of  research  made  possible 
by  a  grant  of  funds  by  Mrs.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Five  types  of 
legislation  were  outlined,  each  sup- 
plementary of  the  others  and  all 
needed  in  the  end.  The  National 
Committee  on  Roadside  Develop- 
ment and  the  control  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Association  a  State- 
Roadside  -  Development  -  and  -Con- 
trol Act,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
act  proposed  in  the  Planning  Broad- 
casts, to  regulate  the  use  of  land 
abutting  on  state  highways,  but 
containing  several  provisions  of 
special  interest  to  motorists.  The 
National  Roadside  Council  has  pub- 
lished model  license-tax-and-con- 
trol-of-billboards  acts  and  outlined 
other  legislative  proposals. 


It  behooves  State  Planning 
Boards,  State  Highway  Depart- 
ments and  citizens'  committees  to 
study  these  various  proposals  and 
draft  for  the  legislatures  which  meet 
in  1937  roadside  legislation  which 
will  be  at  least  one  step  in  advance 
of  existing  conditions,  for  in  no  State 
have  we  made  more  than  a  begin- 
ning and  in  most  States  nothing 
worth  mentioning  has  been  accom- 
plished in  roadside  control. 

Constitutions,  laws  and  condi- 
tions differ  in  the  various  States. 
Proposed  laws  must  be  adapted  to 
local  needs.  But  when  we  consider 
the  terrible  blight  of  ugliness  and 
sordidness  which  we  have  permitted 
to  overtake  our  roadsides  there  can 
be  but  one  answer.  We  must  use 
every  possible  legislative  means  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  roadside  slums 
and  to  preserve  and  restore  our 
native  and  pastoral  scenery  along 
the  highways  of  our  country. 


Housing  Development 

By  ERIC  FLEMING,  M.  AM.  SOC.  C.  E. 


THE  past  few  years  have 
brought  home  to  everyone 
the  fact  that  our  civilization 
is  only  as  secure  as  the  security  to 
the  individual  of  the  fundamentals 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  It  is 
with  the  problem  of  shelter  that 
housing  development  deals. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best 
things  in  life  are  free.  Sunlight  and 
fresh  air  are  free  if  we  do  not  build 
them  out.  Every  member  of  a 
civilized  community  deserves  a  share 
in  these  advantages  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  planner  to 
work  towards  that  end. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  our  large 
cities  have  districts  in  which  are 
crowded  actually  thousands  of  flats 
without  electricity,  gas,  bathtubs, 
or  even  water.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  of  these  buildings  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years  old,  are  fire 
traps  and  disease  breeding  places 
of  squalor.  Many  communities  fur- 
nish such  examples  of  lack  of  interest 
in  the  community  welfare.  Suburbs 
are  spotted  with  haphazard  and 
piecemeal  patches  of  unrelated  and 
exploited  building  developments, 
lacking  park  areas,  and  congested 
with  narrow  streets  and  poorly 
constructed  dwellings  close  together. 

The  seventy  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation whose  normal  annual  income 
is  below  $2,000  requires  good  hous- 
ing. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  so- 
called  progress  if  air  and  sunshine 
are  to  be  made  too  expensive,  or  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  too  expensive 
for  the  family  of  low  means. 

In    the    past    decade,    improved 


transportation,  the  development  of 
the  automobile,  and  consequent 
construction  of  efficient  highways, 
besides  being  in  themselves  shining 
examples  of  the  engineer's  ability  to 
meet  and  solve  difficulties  in  the 
interest  of  better  living  conditions, 
have  exerted  a  strong  trend  toward 
the  decentralization  of  population 
in  cities,  with  consequent  benefits 
to  the  cities  themselves  and  the 
areas  surrounding  them. 

The  actual  results  however  have 
in  many  cases  been  so  poorly  con- 
trolled as  to  be  disappointing,  due  to 
many  causes :  speculative  developers 
have  inflated  the  actual  values  of 
land  and  buildings;  lots  and  parcels 
without  a  unified  or  coherent  plan 
have  been  sold  in  excess  of  future 
demands;  no  plan  for  the  logical  use 
of  land  or  regional  development  has 
been  made;  no  foresight  has  been 
exercised  with  regard  to  streets, 
sanitary,  or  mechanical  improve- 
ments or  requirements.  Installation 
of  public  utilities  is  difficult  and 
expensive  because  of  lack  of  fore- 
sight when  the  subdivisions  were 
planned.  Due  to  uncontrolled  over- 
crowding, both  in  city  and  sub- 
urban housing  developments,  we 
have  the  defects  of  lack  of  light, 
lack  of  adequate  ventilation,  lack 
of  fire  safety,  high  cost  of  building, 
high  cost  of  financing,  poor  sub- 
division of  property,  and  slum  de- 
velopment. 

The  evils  resulting  are  manifest. 
Infant  mortality  rates  bear  a  direct 
and  definite  relationship  to  bad 
housing.  General  health  and  adult 
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mortality  rates  have  been  shown  to 
bear  a  direct  relationship  to  density 
of  population  and  crowding.  A 
significant  fact  deduced  from  a 
study  of  71  cities  shows  that  the 
mortality  rate  falls  as  the  per  capita 
mileage  of  water  and  sewer  pipe 
increases,  and  as  the  total  acreage 
of  streets  and  parks  increases. 
There  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
definite  relationship  between  public 
morals  and  room  overcrowding,  and 
there  is  also  a  direct  relationship 
between  room  and  land  overcrowd- 
ing; and,  finally,  land  overcrowding 
bears  a  direct  relationship  to  com- 
munity planning,  zoning  and  hous- 
ing ordinances — all  essentials  of 
good  housing. 

In  considering  the  need  for  good 
housing  we  must  consider  the  trend 
toward  decentralization  or  concen- 
tration of  population,  a  factor  which 
differs  in  different  localities.  In 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  from  1920 
to  1930,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  definite  tendency  toward  decen- 
tralization from  crowded  living  con- 
ditions of  large  cities,  New  York 
particularly.  Of  a  total  increase -of 
885,000  population,  56.3  per  cent 
have  chosen  locations  of  less  than 
25,000  population,  although  only 
45.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
lived  in  such  places.  In  New  Jersey, 
as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Connecticut,  the  smaller  cities  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  the  larger 
cities.  In  these  definite  facts  lies 
the  need  of  housing  development. 

Mail  order  houses  may  make  a 
beginning  in  mass  production  of 
building  parts;  structural  steel  manu- 
facturers are  promoting  radical  de- 
velopments. But  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  past  in  housing  development 


have  been  that  the  cost  of  land  has 
inflated;  no  methods  have  been 
undertaken  until  recently  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  land; 
towns  and  cities  have  not  been 
planned  as  a  whole;  economies  in 
street  improvements  have  been  lost 
by  subdividing  inefficiently;  and 
the  cost  of  home  sites  has  been 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass 
of  the  potential  buyer's  income. 
To  secure  balance,  the  high  cost  of 
mortgage  money,  the  high  cost  of 
land,  of  construction,  of  improve- 
ments, of  sales  and  advertising, 
must  be  properly  considered  and 
correlated  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  High  taxa- 
tion, land  speculation,  inefficient 
subdivision,  and  inadequate  control 
of  population  densities  all  affect  the 
high  cost  of  dwellings  to  the  pros- 
pective tenant  or  owner. 

Modern  housing  development  is 
definitely  linked  with  community 
planning,  as  our  mode  of  living 
demands  that  the  community  rather 
than  the  individual  dwelling  be 
taken  as  the  unit  of  design.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  pre-fabricated 
house  or  any  special  type  of  dwelling 
by  itself  alone  will  not  control  any 
large-scale  improvements  in  housing 
development  as  a  whole;  it  may  only 
influence  them.  The  comprehensive 
planning  of  housing  development 
embraces  a  study  of  incomes,  living 
standards,  the  locality  and  its 
environs,  the  cost  and  use  of  land 
and  utilities  including  water  supply, 
design  of  streets  and  roads,  parks 
and  parkways,  sanitary  disposal 
and  plumbing,  electrical  and  me- 
chanical conveniences  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  and  of  the 
individual  dwelling  as  a  unit. 
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In  the  future  planning  of  housing 
developments — whether  city  or  coun- 
try— the  community  as  a  whole 
must  be  considered  as  the  unit  of 
design.  Standardized  parts,  new 
materials  and  uses  of  materials,  and 
rapid  mass  methods  of  production 
are  necessary  elements  in  modern 
housing  development,  but  the  fact 
must  be  recognized  that  environ- 
ment is  one  of  the  primary  costs  of 
housing,  and  is  the  one  important 
item  which  has  been  neglected  in 
the  past,  and  must  be  considered, 
studied,  and  planned  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  secure  good  housing  in 
every  community  it  is  necessary  that 
every  individual  lend  his  support 
to  a  definite  program  for  housing 
betterment,  to  embrace  foresighted 
city  and  community  planning,  ade- 
quate transportation,  street  widen- 
ing and  paving,  playground  develop- 
ment, extensions  to  sewer  system 
and  other  improvements. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  new 
housing — the  need  to  replace  blighted 
urban  and  suburban  areas  with 
dwellings  of  convenience,  order, 
utility  and  beauty,  in  keeping  with 
new  standards  of  sanitation,  safety, 
recreation,  and  the  raising  of  a 
family.  Building  construction  has 


been  at  a  standstill  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  population  has  increased, 
and  antiquated  housing  and  living 
quarters  have  fallen  into  disrepair. 

Two  main  reasons  for  planning 
immediately  to  meet  this  need  are 
apparent:  one,  a  return  to  more 
normal  economic  conditions  means 
that  the  demand  for  good  housing 
will  exceed  the  supply,  with  a  con- 
sequent rush  of  inadequate  methods 
of  construction  unless  this  demand 
is  anticipated;  two,  a  return  to 
building  activity  in  the  field  of  good 
housing  development — a  present 
need  with  a  secure  market  and  a 
stable  investment — means  a  return 
to  normal  production.  Building  con- 
struction is  a  far  more  reliable  in- 
dication of  the  Nation's  economic 
soundness  than  the  fluctuations  of 
the  stock  market.  The  general 
business  curve  follows  closely  the 
building  curve.  Such  construction 
in  terms  of  new  standards,  to  meet 
new  and  broader  conditions,  and 
based  upon  the  lessons  learned 
through  past  mistakes  means  stimu- 
lation of  industry  and  employment. 

Existing  conditions  offer  the  op- 
portunity and  the  privilege  of  being 
a  collaborator  in  such  a  program 
in  every  community. 


Tribute  to  Planning  Accomplishments  of 
Marshall  N.  Dana 

By  B.  H.  KIZER,  Spokane,  Washington 


WHEN  the     resignation     of 
Marshall  N.  Dana  as  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Planning  Commission 
was  announced   last  June,   it  was 
received  with  dismay  by  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  When  the 


movement  for  state  and  regional 
planning  began,  Mr.  Dana  was  one 
of  the  first  to  hail  it  with  enthusiasm 
and  to  enlist  in  its  service. 

Planning  by  state  and  regional 
commissions  on  the  Pacific  slope 
began  with  Mr.  Dana's  appointment 
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as  Chairman  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Almost  immediately  the  four 
States  of  this  region  established 
state  planning  commissions  and 
their  chairmen  were  enlisted  by 
Mr.  Dana  as  the  members  of  the 
regional  commission. 

As  associate  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Mr.  Dana  had  been  for  years  a 
vigorous  and  able  advocate  of  the 
need  for  unity  of  the  people  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Northwest  in  devoting 
themselves  to  the  great  problems  of 
the  region. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Dana  had  long 
been  an  advocate  of  the  great  power 
projects  of  the  Columbia,  two  of 
which — at  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee — are  now  under  develop- 
ment, and  had  borne  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  need  for  navigation 
improvements  on  the  Columbia, 
and  on  the  Snake — its  largest  tribu- 
tary,— that  would  convert  these  great 
streams  into  natural  highways  to 
the  Pacific.  In  short,  Mr.  Dana  had 
always  been  striving  to  induce  the 
people  of  the  Northwest  to  merge 
the  interests  of  their  localities  in  the 
larger  interests  and  the  greater 
undertakings  of  the  region. 

During  the  three  years  of  Mr. 
Dana's  leadership  as  chairman  of 
the  regional  commission,  he  has 
held  a  series  of  regional  conferences 
in  the  leading  cities  of  the  North- 
west. In  each  conference,  many 
hundreds  of  citizens  have  come 
together  to  plan  for  the  region. 
These  conferences  have  been  in- 
stitutes of  education  for  our  people, 
awakening  them  to  the  need  for  far- 
seeing  conservation  and  develop- 


ment of  the  resources  of  the  region. 
Parallel  with  these  conferences,  he 
initiated  a  series  of  great  surveys  of 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  the 
region:  the  water  resources,  power 
developments,  forests  and  minerals. 
The  state  planning  commissions  of 
the  four  States  of  the  region  have 
been  stirred  by  Mr.  Dana  to  gener- 
ous emulation  of  the  activities  of 
the  regional  commission  and  the 
people  of  the  Northwest  have  been 
awakened  by  him  into  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  interdependence.  They 
see  far  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
the  frustration  of  local  rivalries  and 
the  value  of  regional  teamwork. 

In  his  resignation  as  regional 
chairman  we  who  were  associated 
with  him  believe  that  we  do  not  by 
any  means  lose  him  to  regional 
planning.  Mr.  Dana's  striking  gifts 
as  a  persuader  and  leader  of  men 
cannot  be  hidden  under  any  bushel 
of  private  activities.  He  is  certain 
to  speak  out  again  and  again  in 
favor  of  regional  planning,  perhaps 
all  the  more  persuasively  now  that 
he  has  no  official  responsibility  for  it. 

Most  of  all,  we  who  have  worked 
with  Mr.  Dana  in  this  difficult  task 
of  laying  foundations  for  popular 
belief  in  state  and  regional  planning, 
and  at  the  same  time  laboring  for 
practical  accomplishments,  will  long 
remember  Mr.  Dana's  innate  ca- 
pacity to  bind  men  to  him  and  to 
kindle  in  their  hearts  bonds  of 
affectionate  loyalty  and  fellowship. 
It  is  his  largeness  of  nature,  his 
generous  and  disinterested  aspira- 
tions and  hopefulness,  his  deep  and 
strong  love  of  his  fellow-men,  that 
will  long  inspire  his  comrades  and 
his  helpers  to  carry  on  his  good 
work. 


Summary  of  Regional  State  Park  Meeting  at 

St.  Louis  and  in  State  Parks  of  Missouri, 

November  13-15 


Blessed  by  glorious  Indian  Sum- 
mer weather,  the  Midwest  Regional 
Conference  on  State  Parks  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  with  delegates  from 
sixteen  States,  convened  at  the 
Melbourne  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  I3th. 

Col.  Richard  Lieber,  President  of 
the  Conference,  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  short  address  of  welcome  fol- 
lowed by  a  panel  on  Proper  Park 
Planning. 

The  subject  before  the  Conference 
was  "to  determine  how  parks  can 
be  better  organized  and  made  more 
available/'  Col.  Lieber  stated  that 
Regional  State  Park  meetings  started 
eleven  years  ago  in  Virginia,  and 
since  that  time,  as  sessions  have 
been  held  in  the  principal  cities, 
many  marvelous  parts  of  North 
America  have  been  visited.  He 
gave  as  his  key  note:  "Our  success 
in  state  park  work  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  individual  States. 
The  question  is  what  can  we  do 
with  the  funds  and  aid  we  receive 
from  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  improve  parks  to  the  best 
advantage." 

Charles  G.  Sauers,  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Cook  County 
Forest  Preserve  District,  spoke  on 
"The  States'  Obligation,"  holding 
that  all  States  undertaking  a  state 
park  program  must  have  an  efficient 
staff,  no  matter  how  small.  Further- 
more, he  said,  State  Park  Depart- 
ments must  understand  people  and 


know  their  economic  problems  and 
limitations.  The  more  the  idea  of 
the  use  of  state  parks  for  recreation 
is  brought  to  the  people  of  lowest 
income  groups  the  better  the  park 
executive's  job  will  be  performed. 

Harold  W.  Lathrop,  Director  of 
Minnesota  State  Parks,  spoke  on 
"Wild  Life  Values,"  primarily  as 
exemplified  in  Itaska  State  Park. 
Mr.  Lathrop  presented  in  part 
some  of  the  ideas  of  Regional  Wild- 
life Technician  Adolph  Murie  sup- 
plemented by  his  own  observations 
and  experiences.  He  said:  "Re- 
gardless of  the  demands  of  many 
classes  of  sportsmen  and  enthusiasts 
each  supporting  his  own  particular 
desires,  wildlife  conservation  ap- 
proaches an  ideal.  However,  this 
ideal  condition  is  seldom  attained 
as  most  state  parks  are  too  small 
to  be  considered  a  biotic  unit." 

R.  N.  Johnson  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  in  a  unique  paper  on 
"What  to  do  About  Trailers," 
mentioned  the  problems  now  pre- 
sented through  great  increase  in 
trailer  use  by  campers  in  our  State 
Parks.  As  the  trailer  has  developed 
from  a  crude  homemade  structure, 
perilously  perched  on  a  discarded 
Ford  axle,  to  the  present  modern 
rolling  palace  with  living  rooms, 
sleeping  quarters,  baths,  galleys 
and  other  modern  accessories,  so 
have  problems  increased  in  state 
park  construction  to  attempt  to 
provide  parking  spaces  for  these 
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innovations.  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited 
several  sketches  which  he  had  pre- 
pared to  present  trailer  parking 
spaces  in  their  most  modern  aspect. 

Robert  Kingery,  Secretary-Man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Regional  Plan- 
ning Association,  presided  over 
and  opened  the  panel  on  the 
subject:  "Metropolitan  Influence." 
He  pointed  out  that  6,000  acres 
of  Chicago  city  parks  and  14,000 
acres  of  other  city  parks  were  en- 
tirely too  small  an  area  for  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  five  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  metropolitan 
district.  As  a  result,  33,000  acres  of 
land  were  added  as  recreational 
acres  and  called  forest  preserves  on 
account  of  the  wording  of  the  taxa- 
tion statutes. 

Unfortunately,  the  submarginal 
land  program  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  recently  engaged 
failed  to  result  in  purchase  of  areas 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  which 
could  be  added  to  recreational  hold- 
ings. The  unfortunate  phase  of 
this  is  that  millions  of  people  living 
in  our  metropolitan  centers  who 
will  never  be  able  to  see  the  great 
national  and  state  parks,  could  still 
have  access  to  these  finer  recrea- 
tional areas  if  they  were  obtainable 
by  Federal  funds.  It  is  the  hope  of 
those  who  are  planning  public  rec- 
reational areas  that  the  National 
Park  Service  and  other  Federal 
agencies  may  yet  discover  the 
metropolitan  influence  and  propose 
a  practical  solution  therefor. 

S.  Herbert  Hare,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  pictured  how  grossly  out  of 
balance  are  the  state  park  locations 
in  Missouri.  With  its  population  of 
3,600,000  largely  grouped  in  two 
great  centers,  Kansas  City  and  St. 


Louis,  parks  located  in  areas  of 
scenic  value  are  considerably  re- 
moved from  these  centers  and  access 
thereto  by  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  extremely  difficult. 

In  the  absence  of  H.  S.  Wagner 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  Director-Secretary 
of  the  Akron  Metropolitan  District, 
his  paper  prepared  on  the  subject  of 
"Metropolitan  Influence"  was  read 
by  Carter  Jenkins,  Assistant  Re- 
gional Officer  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  He  pointed  out  that  most 
metropolitan  areas,  unlike  national 
parks,  are  locally  financed  and,  hence, 
local  administration  and  control  are 
presumed.  Acre  for  acre  and  dollar 
for  dollar  the  metropolitan  parks 
service  more  people  than  do  all  of 
the  state  and  national  parks  com- 
bined, and  many  of  them  compare 
most  favorably  with  the  best  state 
parks.  The  much  discussed  matter 
of  design  of  state  park  areas  has 
for  its  testing  ground  the  metro- 
politan parks  and  the  most  em- 
phatic examples  of  park  overload- 
ing occur  first  of  all  in  the  metro- 
politan parks. 

Charles  E.  Peterson  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  gave  a  resume 
of  the  work  being  undertaken  in 
St.  Louis  on  the  development  of 
the  Jefferson  National  Memorial 
Parkway. 

A.  P.  Greensfelder  of  St.  Louis, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  presented  a  deeply 
inspiring  talk  on  "Intelligent  Use  of 
Leisure  and  State  Parks."  "Only 
through  parks,"  he  said,  "can  we 
have  the  proper  bond  between  city 
and  country." 

At  Friday  evening's  session,  held 
at  the  Coronoda  Hotel,  Toastmaster 
Emmett  P.  Griffin,  Vice-Chairman 
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of  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Plan 
Commission,  presented  Mr.  Greens- 
felder,  who  represented  Governor 
Guy  B.  Park,  and  conveyed  his 
message  to  the  group  of  delegates. 

Wilbur  C.  Buford,  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioner,  thanked  the 
Conference  and  the  National  Park 
Service  on  behalf  of  the  Missouri 
Park  Board  for  the  assistance  and 
stimulation  given  to  the  State's 
park  system. 

Major  William  A.  Welch,  de- 
scribed the  organizing  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  State  Parks 
and  paid  a  tribute  to  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  who,  to  offset  the  desires 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  establish  a  National 
Park  in  every  State,  conceived  the 
idea  of  developing  State  Parks  not 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Out  of  the  depression 
has  come  a  new  purpose,  Major 
Welch  pointed  out,  which  is  to  sell 
to  the  States  the  idea  that  they  must 
take  these  parks,  which  have  been 
achieved  through  Federal  aid,  and 
support  them. 

Harland  Bartholomew,  Consul- 
tant for  the  State  Planning  Boards 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  described 
the  problem  of  the  state,  regional 
and  metropolitan  planner  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Ozark  Parkway.  He 
said  that  only  through  recreation 
can  the  poor  lands  of  southern 
Missouri,  comprising  the  great  Ozark 
region,  bring  a  proper  revenue  to 
that  territory. 

William  E.  Carson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Conference,  described 
his  trials  and  experiences  in  building 
the  Skyline  Drive  through  Shenan- 
doah  National  Park. 

In  presenting  a  letter  from  the 


office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Harold  L.  I  ekes,  Colonel 
Lieber  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  States  setting  up  an  adequate 
organization  to  insure  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  developed  through 
aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
subject  in  which  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  and  the 
Secretary  are  in  complete  accord. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Taylor,  Assis- 
tant Director  of  Emergency  Con- 
servation Work,  described  the  work 
of  the  CCC  and  stated  that  during 
the  three  and  one-half  years  of 
social  rehabilitation  and  conserva- 
tion extension,  approximately  1,775,- 
ooo  persons  have  been  given  em- 
ployment. A  truly  tremendous 
amount  of  work  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  three  and  one- 
half  years  spent  by  the  CCC  in  the 
Nation's  parks,  forests  and  fields. 
Planting  more  than  a  billion  trees 
and  opening  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  new  state  park  lands  for 
recreational  use  are  some  of  the 
important  achievements  of  the  Corps. 

Among  the  leading  States  in  the 
utilization  of  aid  from  the  CCC 
stands  Missouri  which  has  carried 
on  development  programs  in  fifteen 
state  parks  and  recreational  areas 
totaling  41,675  acres,  outstanding 
among  these  being  the  Dr.  Edmund 
A.  Babler  Memorial  Park. 

Leaving  St.  Louis  on  November 
1 4th,  the  Conference  members  pro- 
ceeded to  Merrimac  State  Forest  to 
inspect  the  park  facilities  con- 
structed through  efforts  of  the  CCC. 
The  next  stop  was  Bennett  Springs 
where  an  opportunity  was  given  the 
visitors  to  see  one  of  the  mammoth 
springs  for  which  the  south  Missouri 
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section  of  the  Ozarks  is  famous; 
this  spring  gushes  approximately 
eighty  million  gallons  of  water  per 
day. 

The  Conference  proceeded  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks  and  made  a 
thorough  inspection  of  one  of  the 
group  camps  constructed  in  this 
area. 

Honorable  Arno  B.  Cammerer, 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, was  introduced  at  the  evening 
session  and  gave  a  brief  outline  of 
the  obligations  devolving  upon  the 
States  through  the  program  of  the 
National  Park  Service  for  State 
Cooperation.  Mr.  Cammerer  was 
followed  by  Fred  L.  Johnson, 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Service,  who  gave  an  exposition  of 
the  "State  Park  Act,"  formerly 
known  as  H.  R.  10104. 

Major  Welch  presented  a  paper 
on  organized  camps.  His  experience 
covers  many  years  of  camp  opera- 
tion and  from  the  mistakes  which 
he  claims  he  has  made,  a  policy  has 
been  developed  which  provides  in 
New  York  an  efficient  orderly  oper- 
ation of  group  camps. 

Mr.  Garrett  G.  Eppley,  Regional 
Planner  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  informed  the  gathering 
that  organized  recreation  has  func- 
tioned successfully  during  the  past 
season  in  Missouri.  He  pointed  out 
that  recreational  executives  are 
realizing  that  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  people 
within  city  limits  and  are  promoting 
organized  camps  and  hiking  clubs 
to  satisfy  the  recreational  needs  of 
those  desiring  to  push  them. 

Colonel  Lieber  closed  the  session 
by  expressing  the  sincere  thanks  of 
the  Conference  for  the  delightful 
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hospitality  extended  by  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  the  officials. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  Con- 
ference members  reached  Henry 
Shaw  Gardenway  where  Mr.  Cam- 
merer  gave  a  short  talk  to  a  nature 
class  present  at  the  conservatory. 
In  the  afternoon,  Jacob  L.  Babler 
was  host  at  one  of  his  famous  bar- 
becue luncheons. 

Colonel  Lieber  presided  at  the 
business  session  following  the  bar- 
becue and  related  a  story  of  the 
historic  feud  between  Aristotle  and 
Hippodamus  in  order  to  express  his 
contempt  for  the  latter's  attempt 
to  promote  himself  from  a  land- 
scape architect  to  a  statesman. 

Mr.  Babler  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech  and,  by  his  statement, 
delivered  his  first  one  in  which  he 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Cammerer  and 
his  organization  for  the  assistance 
of  the  National  Park  Service  in  the 
creation  of  the  Babler  Memorial 
Park  and  in  the  entire  park  system 
of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Cammerer  then  spoke  on 
"Accomplishments  in  State  Park 
Work."  He  said:  "Unquestionably 
the  association  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  State  Park  Au- 
thorities will  provide  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  policy  of  planning 
and  construction  to  protect  and 
preserve  fine  areas  for  all  time  and 
will  share  in  establishing  a  richer  and 
more  abundant  life  for  our  people." 

In  closing  the  conference,  Colonel 
Lieber  pictured  the  strife-torn  con- 
ditions of  Europe  and  pointed  out 
the  difference  in  the  approach  of  the 
United  States  to  its  international 
problems.  He  mentioned  the  parks 
on  our  international  boundaries  in 
contrast  to  foreign  fortifications. 

CARTER  JENKINS,  Oak  Park.  III. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  Midwest  Regional 

State  Park  Conference,  Babler  State  Park, 

Missouri,  November  19,  1936 


i 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  desires  to  express  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  our  old  friend  and 
wheel  horse,  Senator  Peter  Norbeck,* 
is  improving  in  health.  He  has  done 
something  for  State  Parks  which  we 
all  appreciate,  and  we  wish  to  send 
him  from  this  Regional  Conference, 
assembled  in  Missouri,  our  high 
regard  and  friendly  greeting. 

II 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  assembled  in  the  Midwest 
Regional  State  Park  Conference  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  desires  to 
thank  President  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
Robert  Fechner,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  and  their  associates  in  the 
ECW,  for  the  fine  work  they  have 
carried  on  in  and  for  State  Parks. 
The  Conference  assures  them  that 
we  do  most  sincerely  appreciate  the 
improved  facilities  which  the  ECW 
has  made  possible  in  State  Parks 
and  the  impetus  which  has  been 
given  to  the  creation  of  new  State 
Parks.  The  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  petitions  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  ECW  a 
permanent  organization,  based  on 
civil  service  rules,  to  be  maintained 
on  a  high  standard  of  service  and 
personnel,  and  to  be  assigned  to 
participation  in  State  Park  pro- 
grams, in  proportion  as  the  States 


demonstrate  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  take  proper  care  of  and 
continue  the  development  of  State 
Parks  created  or  improved  by 
Federal  Aid. 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  emphatically  insists  that  the 
various  States  make  speedy  and 
ample  provisions  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  a  large  investment  intended 
for  the  welfare  of  their  citizens.  By 
insufficient  action  or  non-action  on 
their  part,  not  only  would  con- 
siderable amounts  of  money  be 
wasted,  but  the  work  done  by  the 
CCC  youth  would  be  nullified. 
These  young  men  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment has  trained  to  do  useful 
work  would  inevitably  feel  that  all 
their  efforts  and  enthusiasm  were 
going  for  naught. 

Ill 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  particularly  expresses  the 
opinion  that  state  parks  should  be 
created  and  maintained  to  preserve 
natural  forests  and  natural  land- 
scape and  should  never  be  subjected 
to  timber  cutting  for  income  pur- 
poses, though  this  practice  would 
be  perfectly  proper  in  state  forests. 

IV 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  wishes  to  express  appreciation 
to  Paul  Brown,  Regional  officer,  for 
his  service  in  arranging  this  Re- 


*These  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  November  when  it  was  hoped  that  Senator  Norbeck  would  regain 
his  health.    His  death  occurred  on  December  20.    See  page  28. 
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gional  Conference  and  to  assure  him 
of  the  support  of  the  Conference  in 
helping  him  and  his  associates  to 
promote  in  this  Region  a  sound 
state  park  program.  The  Con- 
ference thanks  G.  G.  Eppley  for  his 
fine  work  in  connection  with  the 
Regional  Conference.  Appreciation 
is  extended  to  Gordon  Daggett, 
who  made  the  perfect  arrangements 
for  the  trip  which  enabled  the  dele- 
gates to  see  interesting  recreational 
facilities  and  the  development  of 
State  Parks  in  Missouri;  to  Harry 
Custis,  Richard  E.  Bishop,  and  A. 
Vernon  Coole  who  devoted  part  of 
their  annual  leave  to  the  Regional 
Conference;  to  Griffith  Niblack  for 
his  share  in  the  Conference  arrange- 
ments; to  Supt.  Ellis  Baker  of 
Babler  State  Park,  to  Supt.  D.  J. 
Norman  of  Bennett  Springs  State 
Park,  and  to  J.  Paul  Johnson  in 
charge  of  the  Ozarks  Recreation 
Area  for  the  hospitality  extended  to 
the  Regional  Conference;  to  Mr. 


A.  P.  Greensfelder  as  Chairman  of 
Citizens  Committee,  and  to  him, 
Dr.  Peter  Janssen,  and  Mr.  Otto 
Mit  for  arrangements  to  see  the 
Shaw  Arboretum  and  the  Shaw 
Gardenway;  to  W.  C.  Buford,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Missouri  Game 
&  Fish  Department  for  his  ener- 
getic support  of  the  Conference  and 
his  interest  in  its  success. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Babler  we  are 
indebted  for  the  barbecue,  but  we 
prefer  to  leave  to  posterity  the  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  his 
generosity  in  giving  to  the  State  of 
Missouri  this  fine  Babler  Park  with 
its  well-planned  facilities  and  to 
remind  him  that  Geo.  F.  Baker  of 
the  First  National  Bank  in  New 
York,  who  spent  all  of  his  life 
gathering  in  the  dollars,  said  to 
Geo.  W.  Perkins:  "I'd  give  every 
dollar  I  have  or  ever  expect  to 
have  if  I  could  hope  to  leave  when 
I  die  a  monument  such  as  you  areleav- 
ing  in  the  Palisades- Interstate  Park." 


Appointment  of  Sir  Raymond  Unwin 


Sir  Raymond  Unwin  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  Town 
Planning  Studio  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Architecture 
to  succeed  the  late  Henry  Wright, 
founder  of  the  Studio. 

During  the  academic  year  1936- 
37,  he  will  have  charge  of  studies  in 
town  planning  and  housing  under  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corpor- 
ation. Housing  development  in  the 
smaller  communities  adjacent  to 
New  York  City  will  be  the  principal 
activity  of  the  Studio.  Bergen 


County,  N.  J.,  will  be  among  the 
regions  in  which  replanning  will  be 
carried  on. 

The  work  will  embrace  areas  of 
ten  to  fifteen  acres,  and  in  each  unit 
will  involve  a  model  grouping  of 
residences,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, schools,  theaters  and  rec- 
reational facilities. 

Public  seminars,  at  the  Studio  at 
Morningside  Heights,  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  afternoons,  when  Sir 
Raymond  will  lecture  and  lead 
discussions. 
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Texas  Roadside  Parks 

By  HERBERT  MAIER,  Regional  Officer,  National  Park  Service 


THE  Roadside  Park  entered  the 
picture  in  Texas  in  1933,  when 
the  highway  program  was 
broadened  to  include  such  parks 
and  permitted  the  installation  of 
picnic  structures  and  turnouts.  Mr. 
Gib  Gilchrist,  State  Highway  Engi- 
neer, appreciated  the  need  for  picnic 
parks  when  he  was  himself  con- 
fronted with  "No  Tresspassing" 
signs  while  driving  with  his  family 
along  a  road  one  Sunday  looking  for 
a  place  to  picnic.  Since  that  time 
the  program  has  developed  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  has  taken  the 
full  time  of  Mr.  Jac  L.  Cubbies, 
Landscape  Architect  for  the  State 
Highway  Department  to  carry  on 
the  program. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Cubbies 
has  set  a  goal  of  about  1,000  road- 
side areas  for  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  State  is  divided  into  25  highway 
divisions,  and  each  division  head  is 
preparing  to  submit  a  survey  of  his 
division  for  suitable  areas.  When, 
after  inspection,  these  areas  are 
approved  by  the  Central  Office  it  is 
the  job  of  the  division  head  to  con- 
tact the  property  owners  for  dona- 
tion of  the  desirable  sites.  There 
is  no  money  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  for  this  purpose 
outside  the  right-of-way.  These 
roadside  areas  are  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  consequently  are  more 
numerous  in  central  and  east 
Texas  than  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  State. 


The  three  types  of  area  developed 
are: 

1.  Roadside  Parks,  areas  from  ^  to  5 
acres  or  over. 

2.  Picnic  Turnouts,  areas  under  3^  acre. 

3.  Scenic    Preservations,    widening    of 
the   right-of-way    to    include    fine    trees, 
scenic  possibilities,  vistas,  etc. 

The  Picnic  Turnouts  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  developed  on  the 
right-of-way  proper.  The  Roadside 
Parks  and  Scenic  Preservations  are 
always  on  extra  land  acquired  by 
donation  outside  of  the  right-of-way. 
These  donations  are  suitably  marked 
with  bronze  tablets  identifying  the 
donor. 

The  land  selected  for  Roadside 
Parks  is  dependent  upon  scenic 
qualities  such  as,  nearness  to  lakes 
or  streams,  trees,  vistas,  etc.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  about  506 
areas  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion, but  ready  for  public  use.  Of 
these,  352  are  of  the  Roadside  Park 
type  and  154  of  the  Picnic  Turnout 
type.  Only  two  of  the  Scenic  Pre- 
servation type  have  been  started, 
these  being  of  larger  acreage  and 
more  difficult  to  acquire.  However, 
the  cost  of  development  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  budget. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  road- 
side areas  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Landscape  Division  to  keep  them 
simple  in  layout  and  harmonious 
with  the  surroundings.  Native  mate- 
rials are  employed  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  the  structures  are  located 
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Picnic  Unit  in  Jackson  Park  near  Tyler,  Texas 

Photo  courtesy  National  Park  Service 
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so  as  to  be  inconspicuous  except  on 
near  approach. 

The  facilities  provided  are  picnic 
tables  and  benches,  fireplaces,  gar- 
bage disposal  units  and,  where 
necessary,  shelters.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, have  been  used  in  compara- 
tively few  places,  as  it  is  usually 
possible  to  find  shade,  except  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  State.  Pic- 
nic units  are  usually  of  masonry. 
No  playground  apparatus  or  other 
park  features  are  provided.  Water 
and  comfort  station  facilities  are  not 
provided  as  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  State  Highway  Department 
to  conflict  with  such  facilities  pro- 
vided by  gasoline  filling  stations. 
Water  is  provided,  however,  where 
there  are  natural  springs,  and  the 
State  Health  Department  certifies 
the  purity  of  the  water.  In  such 
cases  a  limited  amount  of  develop- 
ment is  done  around  the  spring  to 
prevent  contamination. 

Very  little  planting  is  necessary 
in  these  areas  as  they  are  usually 
located  on  sites  having  native  trees 
and  shrubs.  When  planting  is  neces- 
sary, native  material  is  collected 
nearby,  but  when  necessary  to  buy 
material,  only  native  hardy  varieties 
are  used.  All  planting  by  the  High- 
way Department  conforms  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  each  divi- 
sion. Cities  and  communities  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  are  con- 
tacted to  promote  new  areas  and  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  local  in- 
terests. Files  of  all  possible  sites  on 
old  and  new  roads  are  kept  up  to 
date. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  check 
or  count  has  been  made  of  the  use 
of  these  areas.  Growing  interest, 
however,  is  evidenced  in  most  parts 


of  the  State  as  testified  to  by  the 
maintenance  crews.  Section  fore- 
men inspect  each  area  twice  weekly. 
It  is  found  that  most  visitors  leave 
the  areas  in  fair  condition  and  very 
little  vandalism  has  been  experi- 
enced. The  fireplaces  are  used  as 
trash  incinerators  by  the  public,  as 
well  as  for  cooking  purposes.  Other 
waste  is  collected  by  section  clean- 
up crews. 

With  the  advent  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  projects  have 
been  provided  by  the  Highway  De- 
partment on  60  of  these  roadside 
areas,  the  materials  and  supervision 
being  furnished  by  the  Highway 
Department  and  the  labor  being 
supplied  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

The  Landscape  Division  of  the 
Highway  Department  has  instigated 
the  idea  of  a  contest  between  the 
highway  filling  stations  of  each 
county  and  an  emblem  is  awarded 
yearly  for  the  most  attractive  sta- 
tion in  the  county. 

The  objective  of  the  Highway 
Department  is  to  have  one  Road- 
side Park  on  each  highway  in  each 
county,  which  will  mean  from  one  to 
ten  or  more  parks  in  each  county 
with  the  larger  number  in  the  more 
densely  populated  areas.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  much  of  the  work  done 
in  the  past  and  being  done  at  the 
present  is  of  an  inferior  nature,  but 
due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
movement  has  grown  this  has  been 
largely  unavoidable.  The  intention 
is  to  go  back  over  each  of  these 
areas  as  time  permits  and  redesign 
and  rebuild  where  necessary.  It  is 
also  planned  to  lay  more  future 
stress  on  acquiring  the  Scenic  Pre- 
servation type  of  area. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 

STREETS 


OFFICIALS  in  every  city  re- 
ceive complaints  that  the 
zoning  plan  does  not  prevent 
unwanted  street  uses.  Sometimes 
complaints  are  made  because  push 
carts  are  not  prevented  by  zoning  in 
certain  streets.  Electric  light  and 
telephone  poles  in  the  streets  ought 
to  come  within  the  zoning  regula- 
tions, assert  some  property  owners. 
Many  complainants  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  parking  of  automo- 
biles cannot  be  controlled  by  zoning. 
The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is 
that  zoning  applies  only  to  buildable 
land.  Streets  are  not  buildable  land 
and  therefore  zoning  does  not  apply 
to  them.  Streets  are  strips  of  land, 
usually  public  land,  devoted  to 
movement.  They  are  owned  by  the 
public.  The  charter  of  the  City  of 
New  York  says  that  streets  are 
owned  by  the  city  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  the  State.  Public  streets 
are  protected  by  the  courts  against 
all  private  uses.  Structures  erected 
on  streets  by  private  persons  are 
encroachments,  and  the  munici- 
pality can  cause  the  abutting  owner 
to  remove  them  at  his  expense.  The 
city  itself  cannot  lawfully  erect 
structures  on  a  public  street  not 
needed  for  street  purposes.  Such 
rights  as  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles  have  to  continue  in  public 
streets  arise  from  the  need  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  current. 
Architects  for  New  York  City  have 
repeatedly  projected  parts  of  fire 
houses  and  police  stations  into  the 


public  streets,  evidently  in  the 
belief  that  the  city  could  build  on 
its  own  street  land.  These  pro- 
jections are  unlawful  encroachments 
and  courts  would  undoubtedly  com- 
pel them  to  be  removed  by  the  city 
on  the  complaint  of  neighboring 
property  owners.  Covered  subway 
kiosks  were  probably  unlawfully 
constructed  in  public  streets  in 
New  York  City.  AH  these  facts 
tend  to  show  that  public  streets 
are  fully  protected  by  law.  If 
zoning  tried  to  protect  public 
streets,  it  would  not  add  to  their 
present  protection. 

In  the  early  days  of  zoning  it  was 
thought  that  all  sorts  of  difficult 
problems  would  arise  in  the  relation 
of  zoning  to  streets.  On  the  con- 
trary almost  no  cases  have  reached 
the  courts  although  there  have  been 
many  local  adjustments  made  by 
officials.  This  shows  that  the  sen- 
sible administration  of  zoning  will 
adapt  itself  satisfactorily  to  prac- 
tically all  these  problems.  Front- 
yard  requirements  and  corner  build- 
ing regulations  in  zoning  ordinances 
contemplate  that  streets  will  be 
precisely  located.  When  one  con- 
siders that  a  street  in  common  par- 
lance has  many  meanings,  it  is  all  the 
more  wonderful  that  the  application 
of  zoning  in  relation  to  streets  has 
met  so  few  difficulties.  We  have  pub- 
lic streets,  private  streets,  mapped 
streets  not  yet  opened,  public  alleys, 
private  alleys  and  open  places  like 
village  commons.  Zoning  seems  to 
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be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  all  of  these. 
Zoning  ordinances  often  give  a  list 
of  definitions.  I  never  saw  the  word 
"street"  defined  in  such  a  list  where 


it  did  not  hurt  more  than  it  helped. 
The  best  way  is  not  to  define  a 
street  in  this  list,  but  leave  it  to  the 
dictionary. 


PRIVATE  STREETS 


About  ten  years  ago  when  we 
were  working  on  the  Regional  Plan 
of  New  York  the  mayor  of  a  Long 
Island  village,  himself  a  lawyer, 
rushed  into  our  office  in  great  in- 
dignation and  said:  "I  understand 
you  are  looking  into  the  subject  of 
private  streets.  In  our  village  we 
have  made  plans  for  an  orderly 
system  of  future  streets  in  our 
suburbs.  Two  farmers  have  laid 
out  what  they  call  a  sixty-foot  street 
along  the  boundary  line  of  their 
farms,  each  donating  thirty  feet  for 
the  new  street.  They  are  plowing  it 
up  and  laying  sidewalks.  It  is  laid 
out  in  a  way  that  entirely  breaks  up 
our  future  street  system  and  we  will 
not  have  it.  What  can  we  do  to 
prevent  it?"  I  told  him  that  I  knew 
no  way  of  preventing  it,  and  that 
private  owners  could  plow  up  their 
land  if  they  wanted  to  and  call  it  a 
street.  I  said  this  was  the  case  in 
every  city  and  town  in  this  country 
so  far  as  I  knew.  He  said  he  would 
go  to  court,  but  I  happen  to  know 
that  he  did  not  get  very  far.  About 
four  months  later  the  same  mayor 
came  to  the  office  in  a  more  excited 
state  than  before  and  said:  "What 
do  you  think?  Those  farmers  who 
plowed  up  the  new  street  and  laid 
the  sidewalks  are  now  demanding 
building  permits  for  six  new  houses. 
If  these  new  houses  go  into  this 
misplaced  street,  that  part  of  our 
village  is  almost  hopeless.  What  can 


we  do  to  stop  it?"  I  said  that  I  did 
not  think  he  could  do  anything  to 
stop  it,  that  a  landowner  could  put 
up  a  lawful  building  on  his  own  land, 
and  that  there  was  no  way  of  stop- 
ping it  in  any  city  or  village  in  the 
country.  He  said  he  would  see 
about  that  and  learn  whether  the 
courts  would  not  give  his  village 
some  relief.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  village  was  compelled  to 
issue  the  building  permits. 

That  was  the  situation  through- 
out this  country  at  that  time.  Since 
then  the  State  of  New  York  and 
some  other  States  have  passed  laws 
known  as  planning  commission  laws. 
In  New  York  there  are  three — one 
for  cities,  one  for  villages  and  one 
for  towns.  All  are  permissive  only. 
They  contemplate  that  a  planning 
commission  will  be  appointed  that 
will  make  a  master  plan.  Then 
with  the  help  of  this  master  plan 
the  legislative  body  will  establish 
an  official  map  of  streets.  Provision 
is  made  that  no  building  permit  will 
be  issued  except  for  a  structure  that 
is  contiguous  to  a  street  shown  on 
the  official  map.  The  planning  com- 
mission has  power  to  approve  a  plat 
containing  new  streets,  and  there- 
upon the  new  streets  become  part 
of  the  official  map.  This  method  is 
now  used  in  a  large  number  of 
municipalities  and  is  preventing 
misplaced  streets.  No  developer 
will  spend  money  on  a  street  unless 
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the  way  is  clear  to  erect  houses  upon 
it.  The  streets  shown  on  the  official 
map  need  not  be  public  streets. 
They  may  exist  for  a  long  time  as 


private  streets.  The  official  map 
may  show  streets  not  yet  opened  or 
streets  without  roadways  that  are 
being  preserved  for  the  future. 


ZONING  MAPS 


One  would  think  that  this  multi- 
tude of  mapped  and  unmapped 
public  and  private  streets  would 
make  zoning  maps  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Experience  has  shown 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  results. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  miles  of 
streets  shown  on  the  official  map 
and  on  the  zoning  map  that  are  not 
only  unopened  but  are  cultivated 
as  farms  without  a  sign  of  a  roadway 
or  sidewalk.  If  any  one  builds  a 
house  he  must  recognize  these 
streets.  If  in  villages  that  have  no 
official  maps  of  streets  some  one 
lays  out  a  private  street  like  the  two 
farmers  in  Long  Island  and  the 
village  is  zoned,  the  person  must 
treat  his  own  private  street  as  if  it 
were  a  regular  public  street  so  far 


as  the  zoning  is  concerned.  He  must 
have  the  required  front  yards  al- 
though the  street  will  not  be  shown 
on  the  zoning  map. 

If  a  developer  insists  on  laying  out 
improper  and  misplaced  streets  and 
like  the  two  farmers  goes  ahead  in 
a  way  that  injures  the  street  layout 
of  the  municipality,  he  will  not  get 
ahead  of  the  zoning.  The  zoning 
plan  will  follow  him  in  all  of  his 
eccentricities,  but  what  will  cause 
him  to  suffer  most  will  be  the  placing 
of  sewers,  water  and  gas  mains  and 
other  street  utilities.  Sooner  or 
later  he  will  need  to  connect  with 
public  sewers  and  public  water 
mains.  To  do  this  he  will  need  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  municipal 
authorities. 


Meetings  of  Interest  to  Planners 


PLANNING  OFFICIALS  AT  CHICAGO 
The  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel,  on  November  19-20,  a 
well-attended  meeting  to  discuss  the 
composition  and  functions  of  City 
Planning  Commissions.  There  were 
no  prepared  papers  but  an  excellent 
syllabus  of  subjects  was  presented. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  Alfred  Bettman, 
announced  that  no  time  limit  would 
be  put  on  speakers  but  that  they 
would  be  held  rigidly  to  the  topics 
under  discussion.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  summarize  the  discus- 


sions. There  was  present,  in  addi- 
tion to  members  and  staffs  of  plan- 
ning agencies,  a  number  of  city  and 
county  officials  in  other  lines.  Since 
mcst  of  the  decisions  involving  plan- 
ning are  made  by  officials  not  offi- 
cially charged  with  making  the 
plans,  it  seems  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  provide  forums  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  groups. 

PLANNING  MEETING  IN  MISSOURI 

The  Missouri  State  Planning 
Board  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri held  a  lunch  and  afternoon 
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meeting  at  the  Missouri  Hotel  on 
November  22.  Nearly  400  delegates 
were  present.  At  the  lunch  Governor 
Guy  B.  Park  presided.  Mr.  Hugh 
Stephens  gave  a  highly  practical  and 
convincing  talk  on  the  necessity  for 
assembling  reliable  information  as 
the  basis  for  intelligent  planning.  At 
the  afternoon  session,  presided  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  M.  F. 
Miller,  Asst.  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  talked  on  the  impor- 
tance of  Soil  Conservation  and 
management;  Dr.  H.  A.  Buehler, 
State  Geologist,  presented  a  picture 
of  Missouri's  problems  in  conserving 
the  water  supply  of  the  State; 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  U.  S. 
Senator,  pledged  his  sympathy  and 
support  to  the  efforts  to  extend  plan- 
ning in  Missouri;  and  Honorable 
Allen  McReynoIds,  State  Senator, 
asserted  that  legislation  must  be 
based  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  for  a  social  program.  He 
outlined  the  different  elements  in  the 
population  of  the  State  and  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  harmonizing  the 
views  of  these  different  groups  on 
pending  legislation.  In  the  discus- 


sion, led  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Greensfelder, 
member  of  the  State  Planning 
Board,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
county  planning  boards  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  those  present  and 
there  was  a  very  real  demand  that 
the  legislature  pass  an  enabling  act 
to  make  these  county  planning 
boards  official. 

HOUSING  OFFICIALS  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

The  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing Officials,  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
on  December  4  and  5,  presented  an 
excellent  discussion  program.  There 
were  indications  that  the  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  the 
various  housing  groups  were  giving 
way  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
promise  that  some  sort  of  compro- 
mise program  might  be  supported  by 
all.  At  any  rate  the  honest  efforts  to 
evaluate  the  housing  projects  al- 
ready under  way  should  develop 
lessons  of  importance.  Desirable 
provisions  for  housing  legislation  in 
the  coming  Congress  were  discussed. 
George  Gove  was  elected  president 
to  succeed  Ernest  J.  Bohn. 


Notice  of  Directors  and  Members  Annual  Meeting 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Advisory  Council  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  in  the  Board  Room  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company,  ninth 
floor,  Union  Trust  Building  on 
Wednesday,  Jan.  27  at  10  A.M.  At 


4  P.M.  there  will  be  a  brief  business 
meeting  of  members  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  to 
elect  six  Directors  for  the  coming 
year. 

A  program  dinner  is  being  ar- 
ranged. 
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Colorado.  On  July  24,  Mr.  L.  F. 
Eppich,  Chairman  of  the  Colorado 
Chapter  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  through  the 
Denver  Real  Estate  Board,  arranged 
a  luncheon  meeting  in  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel  in  Denver.  The  Den- 
ver Planning  Commission,  the  Zon- 
ing Commission,  the  State  Planning 
Board,  the  City  Club,  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Garden  Club  were  well  represented 
with  good  delegations.  Mr.  Irvin 
McCrary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  deBoer 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Bromfield  were  among 
those  in  attendance.  Mr.  George  R. 
Day,  of  the  Denver  Planning  Com- 
mission, presided.  Miss  James  spoke 
on  "The  Importance  of  Continuing 
City  Planning." 

Iowa.  Mrs.  Henry  Frankel  enter- 
tained the  Iowa  Chapter  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation at  dinner  at  the  Country 
Club  in  Des  Moines  on  July  25. 
Mr.  Elmer  T.  Peterson,  Chairman 
of  the  Chapter,  discussed  with  those 
present,  ways  and  means  for  pro- 
moting State  and  local  planning  in 
Iowa. 

New  Mexico.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  S.  R.  deBoer  and  Mr. 
L.  V.  Horton,  a  group  of  citizens  met 
at  the  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  Several  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  were  present  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  State  Planning  Con- 
ference could  be  arranged  at  the 
University. 

Texas.  Mr.  Marvin  C.  Nichols,  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  first  Chairman 


of  the  Texas  Planning  Board,  who 
has  taken  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Texas  Chapter  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
has  been  in  conference  with  the 
University  of  Texas  concerning 
a  planning  education  program.  It 
has  been  decided  to  inaugurate  the 
"Texas  Civic  and  Planning  Con- 
ference" to  be  held  annually  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  For  the  Con- 
ference of  1937,  Dr.  Goldman  Gold- 
smith was  elected  chairman,  Colonel 
R.  O.  Whiteake,  Vice-Chairman  and 
Major  E.  A.  Wood,  Secretary.  The 
Program  Committee  consists  of 
Professor  W.  T.  Rolfe,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Cox,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawson  and  Marvin 
C.  Nichols. 

Florida.  During  the  very  success- 
ful Regional  Conference  on  State 
and  Regional  Planning  held  at  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  on  October  12  and 
13,  arranged  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Mclntosh,  District  Chairman  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Chapter  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association.  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Ebert,  Chairman  of  the  Florida 
Chapter,  presided.  Dean  Blake  R. 
Van  Leer,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  M.  Lowe,  Secretary, 
were  present.  Mr.  Delano  and  Mr. 
Mclntosh  encouraged  the  perfection 
of  plans  for  a  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  next  year. 

Tennessee.  Through  the  death  of 
Judge  E.  B.  Klewer,  Chairman,  the 
Tennessee  Chapter  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  was 
left  without  a  chairman.  In  Knox- 
ville  last  October  some  of  the  leaders 
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met  with  Earle  S.  Draper  of  the 
TVA,  Clarence  Holland  of  the 
Knoxville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  a  group  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  to  discuss  a  planning 
meeting  at  the  University.  It  has 
been  decided  to  hold  a  planning  con- 
ference at  the  University  some  time 
in  February. 

Michigan.  Professor  P.  A.  Her- 
bert, Chairman  of  the  Michigan 
Chapter  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  has  been 
carrying  on  a  lively  correspondence 
with  various  state  agencies.  His  in- 
quiries in  every  case  were  directed  to 
preventing  carelessness  and  poor 
planning  in  pending  projects,  or  to 
proposing  constructive  improve- 
ments. He  calls  the  attention  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission  to  the 
"entering  wedge"  to  bring  outdoor 
advertising  back  to  Michigan  high- 
ways in  signs  urging  travelers  to  go 
"straight  through  to  -  — ."  He 
maintains  that  only  directional  signs 
in  regular  form  at  crossroads  should 
be  permitted  and  declares  that  such 
sectional  advertising  signs  "tend  to 
increase  the  hazard  of  driving  be- 
cause the  driver  is  now  accustomed 
to  expect  highway  signs  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  and  the  more  there 
are  to  read  the  less  attention  he  pays 
to  the  road,  or,  as  he  discovers  the 
useless  repetitious  signs  are  present, 
he  will  neglect  to  read  even  the  ones 
he  should." 

Missouri.  Immediately  following 
the  Missouri  State-wide  Planning 
Conference,  there  was  a  meeting  at 
Jefferson  City  on  November  22,  of 
the  Missouri  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association. 
The  chairman  of  this  Chapter  has 
been  the  Honorable  Lloyd  C.  Stark, 


now  Governor-elect.  Major  Stark 
took  the  chairmanship  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Stephens  of  Jefferson  City, 
should  become  vice-chairman  and 
succeed  him.  This,  Mr.  Stephens  has 
consented  to  do,  asking  Mr.  Haynes, 
who  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Saint  Louis  last  year,  to 
continue  in  that  office.  Ways  and 
means  for  widening  the  influence  of 
the  association  through  the  selection 
of  civic  correspondents  in  the  coun- 
ties were  discussed.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  chairman  issue 
an  informal  mimeographed  letter 
each  month. 

Arkansas.  Dr.  George  C.  Branner 
Chairman  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Chapter  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  arranged  a 
luncheon  meeting  at  Little  Rock  on 
October  3.  He  has  divided  the  State 
into  groups  of  counties  and  is  ap- 
pointing chairmen  for  each,  with 
the  idea  of  extending  the  influence  of 
the  Association  and  facilitating  the 
assembling  of  planning  news  items 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Three 
delegates  came  from  Hot  Springs — 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Lake  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  S.  Libbey.  Mr.  Libbey,  who 
has  recently  left  Washington  to  be- 
come Superintendent  of  the  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  pledged 
his  active  cooperation  in  the  state 
planning  educational  program. 

Maine.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Chapter  since  its  organiza- 
tion last  summer  is  announced  for 
December  19,  1936,  in  Augusta  to 
consider  the  program  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Representatives  of  local  planning 
boards,  regional  planning  associa- 
tions and  members  of  the  State 
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Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission met  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, last  month  and  authorized 
the  organization  of  a  state  division 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  and  the  appointment  of 
an  Executive  Committee. 

Connecticut.  The  Connecticut 
Chapter  will  consider  at  its  next 
meeting  recommendations  for  new 
planning  legislation  and  for  changes 
in  the  existing  town  planning  law. 


Massachusetts.  A  call  has  gone 
out  for  a  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts members  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  to 
consider  what  part  they  can  take 
in  an  organized  effort  for  better 
community  planning  organization 
and  public  support.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Boston  on  Decem- 
ber 1 8,  1936.  The  State  Planning 
Board  is  actively  cooperating. 


Planning  Notes 


The  Massachusetts  State  Plan- 
ning Board  has  been  on  tour  this 
fall.  In  a  well  conceived  effort  to 
put  new  life  into  local  planning 
boards  the  entire  State  has  been 
covered  in  twelve  district  meetings 
intended  primarily  for  the  members 
of  town  and  city  planning  boards. 
Outstanding  among  the  conclusions 
of  the  very  lively  discussion  at  these 
experience  meetings  were  (i)  that 
groups  of  planning  boards  should 
develop  some  system  of  pooling 
their  inadequate  appropriations  in 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
much  needed  technical  advisor;  (2) 
that  some  way  must  be  found  to  get 
the  public  to  support  planning. 
The  suggestion  recommended  by 
the  State  Planning  Board  is  the 
appointment  of  local  advisory  com- 
mittees made  up  of  representatives 
of  civic  groups. 


Montclair  and  Tenafly,  two  of  the 
most  active  planning  towns  in  New 
Jersey,  have  this  month  made  for- 
ward steps  in  their  planning  pro- 
grams. Tenafly's  Planning  Board 
has  mailed  copies  of  its  master  plan 


to  all  voters  with  an  appeal  for 
support  at  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Borough  Council  which  is  to 
vote  on  the  official  adoption  of  the 
plan.  Montclair' s  plan  is  given  an 
excellent  popular  interpretation  in 
"Montclair  Matters,"  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  Montclair  Asso- 
ciation. Can  Planning  Pay,  No 
Rest  for  the  Planning  Board,  What 
Are  the  Answers  and  Who  Has 
Them,  are  some  of  the  provocative 
captions  in  this  bulletin. 
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The  New  Jersey  Roadside  Coun- 
cil has  been  called  on  to  defend  an 
attack  in  the  courts  on  the  Billboard 
Act.  Robert  H.  McCarter,  promi- 
nent member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bar  and  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  is  representing  the 
Roadside  Council. 

"What  Can  We  Do  About  It?" 
is  the  subject  of  an  air  forum 
sponsored  by  the  Fairfield  (Con- 
necticut) County  Planning  Asso- 
ciation. The  schools,  the  press  and 
now  the  radio  are  to  be  used  by  this 
vigorous  citizen  group  to  popularize 
the  planning  message. 

-      FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  New  York  City 


State  Park  Notes 


Transfer  of  recreational  demon- 
stration areas  from  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  com- 
pleted under  an  executive  order 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
November  14,  according  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

On  August  i,  by  executive  order, 
money  for  the  development  of  these 
projects  was  allocated  direct  to  the 
National  Park  Service  rather  than 
through  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration as  in  the  past.  Under  the 
November  14  executive  order,  the 
entire  program  was  transferred  com- 
pletely to  the  Park  Service.  Lands, 
moneys,  options,  contracts  and  all 
personnel,  all  official  records,  and 
other  facilities  necessary  for  prose- 
cution of  the  program  are  covered 
by  the  order. 

There  are  46  recreational  demon- 
stration areas  in  24  States,  most  of 
them  near  enough  to  large  industrial 
centers  to  serve  as  outlets  for  the 
city  dwellers  of  limited  means, 
whose  opportunities  for  open-air 
recreation  have  been  few.  About 
half  a  dozen  of  these  areas  had  been 
sufficiently  developed  last  summer 
to  be  put  to  use,  and  on  32  of  the 
areas  organized  camping  facilities 
have  been  or  are  being  built. 

Recreational  facilities  of  this  type 
are  proved  and  pressing  needs  of 
the  lower  income  portion  of  the 
public,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
National  Park  Service  that  their 
development  will  mark  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  wholesome  methods 
of  land  utilization  ever  attempted 
by  any  government.  Practically  all 
of  these  areas  will  become,  in  effect, 


State  parks,  since  they  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  States  for  ad- 
ministration. 


Restoration  of  historic  Fort  Fred- 
erick, Maryland  State  monument 
near  Hagerstown,  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  CCC  projects  in  that  State 
in  the  next  few  months.  Working 
under  joint  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Forestry,  the 
CCC  has  already  completed  ex- 
tensive restoration  projects  on  all 
the  masonry  walls  of  the  i8o-year- 
old  defenses,  and  has  under  way  the 
replacement  of  earth  embankments 
in  the  northwest  bastion,  a  portion 
of  which  will  be  reconstructed  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  historical 
researches.  Stone  facings  of  the 
walls  have  been  repaired  to  prevent 
further  disintegration,  but  the  an- 
cient parapets  will  remain  broken 
and  uneven  to  recreate  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  past. 

Plans  for  restoring  the  bastion, 
one  of  four  at  the  old  frontier 
stronghold,  provide  for  an  earthen 
gun  mount  16  feet  wide  reaching 
within  four  feet  six  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  wall.  The  mount  will  be 
gained  by  two  ramps  ten  feet  wide 
which  will  flank  a  wooden  cat  walk, 
or  firing  platform. 

The  platform  will  be  extended 
along  a  section  of  the  i8o-foot  long 
curtain  wall  which  leads  to  the 
southwest  bastion,  the  CCC  workers 
using  the  same  joist  holes  fashioned 
in  the  sandstone  blocks  by  Governor 
Horatio  Sharpens  masons  during 
construction  of  the  quadrangular 
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fortress  in  1756.  A  well  which  sup- 
plied water  to  colonial  troops  in  the 
acre-and-a-half  enclosure  already 
has  been  restored  and  CCC  crews 
also  have  uncovered  the  stone 
foundations  of  the  ancient  barracks 
and  officers'  quarters. 


A  long-abandoned  section  of  the 
old  Cincinnati-Pittsburgh  stage 
coach  route  has  been  restored  for 
a  new  public  use. 

Traffic  over  it  is  even  slower  now 
than  it  was  when  great  horse-drawn 
vehicles  lumbered  over  the  post 
trail  in  pre-railroad  days,  but  trav- 
elers today  find  it  safer  and  more 
pleasant. 

A  two-mile  link  of  the  historic 
route  has  been  transformed  into  a 
striking  nature  trail  which  winds 
through  picturesque  John  Bryan 
State  Park,  near  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio. 


The  trail  and  several  side  paths 
lead  recreationists  through  the  rock- 
walled  gorge  of  the  Little  Miami 
River,  a  rugged  wilderness  valley 
unique  in  southwestern  Ohio.  Its 
rich  woodland  growth  is  being  left 
undisturbed  as  a  safeguard  for 
natural  wildlife.  Automobiles  will 
be  excluded  from  the  old  coach  road. 

New  Mexico  is  expected  to  be- 
come the  winter  playground  of  the 
Southwest  as  the  result  of  provisions 
that  have  been  made  for  winter 
sports  in  Hyde  State  Park,  in  the 
hills  above  Santa  Fe. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  en- 
rollees,  working  under  supervision 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  State  Park  Board,  have  com- 
pleted clearing  of  a  ski  area  in  the 
upper  regions  of  Little  Tesuque 
Canyon,  where  the  snowfall  is  par- 
ticularly heavy.  This  area  was 
designated  as  an  ideal  location  in  a 
survey  made  by  winter  sports 
planners.  JAMES  F. 


Washington's  Low-Rent  Houses 

By  JOHN  IHLDER,  Executive  Officer,  Alley  Dwelling  Authority 


WASHINGTON  dedicated 
its  first  government-built, 
government-managed  low- 
rental  dwellings  on  October  20, 
1936.  These  dwellings  are  for  the 
lowest  income  group — not  just  "a 
low-income  group."  Among  the 
tenants  are  families  on  relief,  a 
W.  P.  A.  family,  two  mothers' 
assistance  families.  Others  of  its 
tenants  are  employed;  one  of  them 
is  a  contractor  in  a  small  way.  It 
does  not  propose  to  create  a  glorified 


poor  house  in  which  paupers  will  be 
segregated. 

These  houses  are  not  subsidized. 
Every  item  in  cost  of  acquisition, 
construction,  and  management  is 
accounted  for;  amortization,  taxes 
and  insurance  are  included,  and  the 
rent  is  based  upon  all  of  these  plus 
a  return  of  3  per  cent  upon  the  in- 
vestment to  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment for  the  cost  of  advancing  the 
capital. 

There  are  twenty-three  houses  in 
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the  development,  all  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  each  containing  four 
rooms.  All  are  heated  with  coal 
stoves.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
three  contain  bathrooms  with  closet, 
wash  basin  and  tub,  and  have  hot 
water  tanks.  The  houses  are  in 
four  groups;  eleven  old,  recondi- 
tioned houses,  six  with  bathrooms, 
five  without;  twelve  new  houses  all 
with  bathrooms  but  six  with  more 
complete  kitchen  equipment  than 
the  other  six.  The  rent  varies  ac- 
cording to  cost  of  reconditioning  or 
building  and  equipping,  and  ranges 
from  $15.50  per  month  for  a  re- 
conditioned house  to  $28.75  f°r  tne 
most  expensive,  most  fully  equipped 
corner  house.  The  new  row  houses 
with  partial  kitchen  equipment 
(range,  sink,  laundry  tray,  hot 
water  tank,  shelves,  table)  rent  for 
$25.00  a  month,  $6.25  per  room.* 

This  development  is  in  a  square 
that  contained  an  alley  slum,  old 
London  Court.  The  reconditioned 
houses  were  formerly  alley  dwellings. 
They  are  now  open  to  the  street. 
The  new  houses  form  two  wings 
extending  from  the  former  alley  to 
the  street  and  all  twenty-three 
houses  front  on  a  central  grass- 
covered  place  whose  fourth  side  is 
the  street. 

In  dedicating  these  houses  the 
Alley  Dwelling  Authority  changed 
the  name  from  London  Court  to 
Hopkins  Place  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Archibald  Hopkins  whose  tireless 
energy  during  many  years  made  the 
work  of  the  Authority  possible. 

While  this  is  its  first  low-rent 
housing,  it  is  the  Authority's  sixth 
completed  project.  Among  its  other 


reclamations  are  an  automobile 
repair  shop  that  replaces  alley 
dwellings  back  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal business  streets,  a  large  park- 
ing lot  that  may  be  succeeded  by  a 
Federal  government  building  or  by 
apartment  houses  and  that  occupies 
a  site  formerly  occupied  by  three 
inhabited  alleys,  four  groups  of 
storage  garages  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  their  neighborhoods. 
Two  sites  have  been  sold,  one  for 
the  erection  of  a  hotel  for  Negroes 
and  one  to  the  George  Washington 
University  as  a  site  for  one  of  its 
buildings.  Plans  are  under  way  for 
three  other  dwelling  developments. 

The  Alley  Dwelling  Authority's 
approach  to  its  problem  is  different 
from  that  of  similar  agencies  in 
other  cities,  except  perhaps  for  that 
of  the  Housing  Authority  in  Sche- 
nectady,  New  York.  First,  it  is 
primarily  a  slum  reclamation  agency 
not  merely  a  slum  clearance  agency. 
Consequently  its  first  question  when 
considering  an  area  is,  "What  is  the 
best  use  that  can  be  made  of  this 
property?"  Its  action  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  answer.  Then  comes 
the  second  question,  "Where  are  the 
present  occupants  of  the  slum  to 
live?" 

In  its  slum  reclamations  the  Au- 
thority considers  itself  a  business 
concern.  It  makes  the  best  terms 
possible  with  purchasers  or  lessees 
of  the  property  it  acquires,  except 
when  it  sells  or  leases  to  a  govern- 
ment Agency  or  a  quasi-public 
agency,  such  as  the  University. 
Then  it  asks  for  a  compensation 
that  will  cover  all  costs  plus  a 
commission. 


"••Commercial  rents  in  Washington  average  higher  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  The  W.  P.  A. 
in  its  report  on  Intercity  Differences  in  Cost  of  Living  gives  Washington  100  for  rent.  New  York  second, 
87,  and  other  cities  lower. 
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In  its  low-rental  housing,  how- 
ever, the  Authority  seeks  only  a 
return  that  will  prevent  any  deficit. 
This,  of  course,  means  a  rent  above 
the  ability  of  many  families.  So 
there  has  been  the  urge  to  subsidize. 
But  two  reasons  among  others  have 
prevented  yielding  to  this  urge: 

1.  Whatever   the   subsidy,    up   to    100 
per  cent,  there  still  would  be  families  who 
could  not  pay  the  rent,  and  these  would 
be  the  ones  in  greatest  need. 

2.  Subsidy  means  entering  the  field  of 
relief  work.    To  be  effective  the  subsidy 
could  not  be  of  the  blanket  variety,  so 
much  on  every   dwelling  irrespective   of 
varying  family  needs.    Moreover,  even  a 
rent-free  house  would  meet  only  part  of  the 
needs  of  many  families,  who  also  require 
assistance  in  securing  food  and  clothing. 
So  why  not  leave  all  relief  in  the  hands  of 
relief  agencies  equipped  to  deal  with  all 
the  family's  needs,  able  to  give  assistance 


of  the  kind  and  in  the  degree  required  for 
rehabilitation?  The  job  of  the  housing 
agency  then  becomes  the  proper  one  of 
providing  dwellings  at  minimum  cost,  and 
to  that  extent  making  easier  the  job  of  the 
relief  agency. 

Back  of  the  Authority's  policy 
there,  of  course,  is  a  philosophy. 
The  Authority's  objective  is  to  rid 
Washingtonof  all  sub-standard  dwell- 
ings, not  merely  to  rescue  a  few 
slum  dwellers  and  put  them  in 
"model"  housing.  If  this  objective 
is  to  be  attained  every  housing  de- 
velopment must  be  repeatable.  Ex- 
perience indicates  clearly  that  hous- 
ing at  a  deficit  will  always  have 
violent  ups  and  downs.  No  where 
has  it  yet  come  within  sight  of  the 
objective. 


Necrology 


The  death  of  LORADO  TAFT  on 
October  30  severs  a  relationship  with 
the  former  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr. 
Taft  was  not  only  an  eminent  artist; 
he  was  in  great  demand  as  a  lecturer 
on  art  and  has  done  much  to  in- 
fluence art  education  in  this  country. 
The  Fountain  of  Time  in  Chicago 
and  the  Columbus  Fountain  in 
Washington  are  among  his  best 
known  civic  sculptures.  Mr.  Taft 
left  the  design  for  a  companion- 
piece  for  the  Fountain  of  Time 
which  will  be  carried  out  by  his 
associates. 


In  the  death  of  SENATOR  PETER 
NORBECK  on  December  20,  the 
Senate  and  the  country  lost  a  great 
man.  Senator  Norbeck  had  broad 
understanding  and  deep  sympathies. 
He  leaves  Custer  State  Park  as  a 
monument  to  his  vision  and  industry 
as  Governor  of  South  Dakota.  In 
the  Senate  he  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  use  his  influence  to 
protect  national  parks  and  to  sup- 
port sound  park  programs.  Senator 
Norbeck  was  a  valued  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  and  of  the 
Council  of  the  Civic  Association. 
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ZONING.  The  Laws,  Administration  and 
Court  Decisions  During  the  First 
Twenty  Years.  By  Edward  M.  Bassett. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York. 
1936.  275  pp.  $3.00. 

Edward  M.  Bassett  was  a  member 
of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment of  New  York  in  1913  to  study 
and  propose  regulations  for  limiting 
the  height  and  size  of  buildings.  At 
a  later  date  a  new  commission  on 
Building  Districts  was  appointed  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  the  regu- 
lation under  the  police  power  of  the 
height,  area  and  use  of  buildings. 
Mr.  Bassett  served  on  that  com- 
mission also.  The  reports  of  these 
two  commissions  were  the  founda- 
tion of  the  zoning  plan  of  New  York 
City.  This  was  the  first  comprehen- 
sive zoning  ordinance  in  the  country 
since  it  controlled  the  use,  height 
and  bulk  of  property.  It  was 
adopted  in  1916— twenty  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  the  author  has 
served  as  counsel  for  the  Zoning 
Committee  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  has  also  served  as  zoning  counsel 
to  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  new  book  on  zoning  is 
not,  therefore,  just  a  compilation  of 
cases  or  a  statement  of  zoning  prin- 
ciples. It  embodies  all  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  Mr.  Bassett  during 
the  twenty-year  period  of  zoning 
growth  and  extension. 

Beginning  with  the  statement  of 
the  relation  of  zoning  to  state  con- 
stitutions there  follows  a  discussion 
of  state  enabling  acts  for  zoning. 
Then  comes  a  discussion  relating  to 
the  adoption  and  amendment  of 
zoning  ordinances,  zoning  districts, 


non-conforming  buildings  and  uses, 
and  Board  of  Appeals.  This  last 
chapter  in  particular  is  the  most 
complete  statement  that  has  been 
published  on  the  composition,  duties 
and  limitations  of  a  Board  of  Ap- 
peals. There  is  a  valuable  section  on 
Court  Procedure  which  discusses  the 
errors  often  made  by  the  uninitiated. 
A  very  little-known  method  of  rais- 
ing a  zoning  issue  is  here  discussed 
and  the  few  cases  in  point  are  cited. 
It  is  customary  to  raise  the  issue 
regarding  an  unlawful  zoning  de- 
cision by  injunction.  This  is  often 
a  long,  costly  proceeding.  Further- 
more, if  a  violator  has  proceeded 
with  the  construction  of  his  building 
the  court  may  be  loath  to  order 
its  destruction,  particularly  if  the 
builder  has  not  been  at  fault. 
Quoting  from  the  book:  "Where, 
therefore,  the  neighbor  desires  to 
act  promptly,  he  will  ask  the  court 
to  issue  mandamus  against  the  mu- 
nicipal legislative  body  and  its  clerk 
or  secretary  for  an  order  compelling 
the  change  of  the  minutes  so  that 
they  will  declare  the  lawful  result 
instead  of  the  unlawful  and  mistaken 
result." 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  par- 
ticular buildings  and  uses  and  will 
be  found  of  great  value  to  the  aver- 
age official  and  attorney  interested 
in  a  particular  kind  of  building. 
There  is  a  bibliography  and  an  index 
of  cases. 

Added  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bas- 
sett has  given  us  his  twenty  years' 
experience  in  the  zoning  field,  he  has 
documented  his  text  exceedingly 
well  and  there  are  numerous  cita- 
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tions   giving  the   leading  cases   in 
point. 

Without  at  all  disparaging  the 
earlier  books  on  zoning,  this  one 
must  be  described  as  the  most  com- 
plete text  which  we  have  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  any  planning  official,  zoning 
official,  or  attorney  dealing  with 
zoning  matters  will  try  to  get  along 
without  this  book. 

WALTER  H.  BLUCHER,  Chicago,  III. 

CITY  PLANNING — HOUSING.  Vol.  I.  His- 
torical and  Sociological.  By  Werner 
Hegemann.  257  pp.  New  York: 
Architectural  Book  Publishing  Com- 
pany. $3.75. 

It  is  good  to  be  reminded  that 
planning  is  not  a  discovery  of  these 
times.  Doctor  Hegemann  rightly 
devotes  about  half  of  his  book  to  an 
interesting  historical  review  in  which 
he  reveals  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  as  national 
planners  and  by  inference  suggests 
that  they  be  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers of  a  national  planning  institute. 
Against  this  historical  background 
the  often  discussed  modern  planning 
problems  are  better  understood. 
Doctor  Hegemann  does  not  hesitate 
to  handle  some  of  the  most  delicate 
and  troublesome  questions  involved 
in  housing  for  the  lowest  income 
groups  in  the  light  of  European 
experience. 

The  book  is  always  readable 
whether  the  author  is  writing  his- 
tory, quoting  figures,  or  discussing 
with  penetration  the  questions  of 
urban  values  and  zoning. 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  New  York  City 


SOUTHERN  REGIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Howard  W.  Odum.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  664  pp.  $4.00. 

Doctor  Odum's  recent  book  de- 
fines the  Southern  Regions  of  the 
United  States,  and  presents  a  vast 
compendium  of  information  about 
them.  Both  objects  are  accomplished 
by  the  same  device,  the  careful 
analysis  of  hundreds  of  social, 
economic  and  physical  factors  affect- 
ing the  life  of  the  Nation  today  or 
which  have  influenced  the  present 
by  coloring  the  past. 

In  his  analysis  of  numerous  in- 
dices, Doctor  Odum  brings  out  both 
the  internal  homogeneity  of  the  two 
groups  of  States  which  he  terms  the 
Southeast  and  the  Southwest,  and 
the  essential  differences  between 
these  regions  and  the  other  regions 
of  the  United  States.  In  so  doing 
he  condenses  an  unbelievable  a- 
mount  of  factual  information  and 
worthwhile  comment  into  his  600 
pages,  almost  half  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  maps,  tables  and  charts. 

It  is  difficult  to  aptly  characterize 
this  book;  perhaps  it  may  best  be 
called  a  short  encyclopedia  on  the 
South  and  the  South's  place  in  the 
Nation.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  facts 
and  comments  that  are  crammed 
into  it,  it  is  not  encyclopedic  in  its 
style.  The  text  is  decidedly  readable 
and  interesting,  and  carries  a  run- 
ning narrative  throughout  the  en- 
tire work. 

TRACY  B.  AUGUR,  Knoxvillc,  Term. 
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managers  are:  Publisher:  American  Planning  and 
Civic    Association    and    National    Conference    on 
State  Parks,  901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington, 
D.   C.     Editors:  Harlean  James,   Flavel  Shurtleff, 
Charles    G.    Sauers,    901    Union    Trust    Building, 
Washington,    D.    C.    Managing    Editor:  Dora  A. 
Padgett.   Business  Managers:  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  American  Planning  and 
Civic    Association    and    National    Conference    on 
State   Parks,   901    Union   Trust   Building,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

3.  That    the    known    bondholders,    mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  i  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

DORA  A.  PADGETT, 

Managing  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2ist  day 
of  September,  1936. 

J.  DUTTON  WAINWRIGHT, 
Notary  Public,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(My  commission  expires  Oct.  i,  1939.) 
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DEDICATION 


ALL  those  who,  as  officials  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  as  friends  of  the  National 
Parks,  are  working  to  create  an  adequate  National 
Park  System,  to  preserve  in  the  National  Parks 
natural  scenery  and  wildlife  and  in  the  National 
Monuments  archeological,  historical  and  scientific 
areas,  and  to  protect  the  parks  and  monuments 
from  commercial  exploitation  and  unwarranted 
intrusions,  this  20th  Anniversary  National  Park 
Supplement  is  dedicated,  in  the  hope  that  there 
may  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  aims, 
principles,  policies  and  practices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  a  greater  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  the  high  inspirational  and 
cultural  possibilities  in  National  Parks. 

To  the  late  Stephen  T.  Mather,  to  Horace  M. 
Albright  and  to  Arno  B.  Cammerer,  the  three  men 
who  have  directed  the  National  Park  Service  since 
1916,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Their  unselfish 
service  and  steadiness  of  purpose  in  holding  to  the 
National-Park  concept,  first  set  forth  in  the  act 
creating  Yellowstone  National  Park,  have  given  us 
the  National  Parks  of  today.  We  count  on  the  con- 
tinued cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  staff  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
public-spirited  members  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  and  other  interested  organi- 
zations to  support  a  program  which  will  preserve 
in  the  National  Park  System  all  of  those  areas 
which  meet  the  high  standards  set  up  for  National 
Parks  and  National  Monuments.  To  the  full 
realization  of  this  program  we  dedicate  our  best 
efforts. 


A  National  Park  System 

ON  AUGUST  25,  1916,  an  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  approved  by  the  President, 
and  in  April  of  1917  the  National  Park  Service  was  actually  organized 
as  the  ninth  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  financed  with 
funds  made  available  by  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  April  17, 
1917.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  of  Illinois,  former  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  was  made  director,  and  Horace  M.  Albright,  of  Cali- 
fornia, former  assistant  attorney  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  was 
made  assistant  director  of  the  new  service. 

In  this  20th  anniversary  year  since  the  creation  of  the  National  Park 
Service  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  inquire  what  has  been  accomplished, 
what  are  the  existing  conditions,  and  what  is  the  program  for  the  future. 
Perhaps,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  should  review  briefly  the  history  of  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  legislation  setting  up  the  National  Park 
Service. 

FIRST  GOVERNORS'  CONSERVATION  CONFERENCE 

In  1908,  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  together  a  Con- 
ference of  Governors  to  consider  measures  for  the  conservation  of  the 
country's  natural  resources,  there  was  no  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  five  large,  and  three  small,  National  Parks  then  existing  were 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Interior  as  a  part-time  job.  The 
Conference  confessedly  grew  out  of  "the  recent  forestry  movement, 
partly  from  the  still  more  recent  waterway  movement."  The  syllabus 
for  the  meeting  covered  mineral,  land  and  water  resources,  but  no 
mention  of  scenic  or  recreation  lands  and  waters.  This  is  not  remarkable 
when  it  is  recalled  that  within  the  past  decade  an  official  legal  opinion 
was  given  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  setting  forth  the  theory 
that  scenic  and  recreational  uses  of  water  constituted  "no  use  at  all" 
but  simply  a  waste  of  possible  power,  irrigation  or  other  "recognized" 
uses. 

In  the  extensive  proceedings  of  this  excellent  conference  of  1908, 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  then  President  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, was  the  only  speaker  to  mention  natural  scenery  as  a  national 
asset  and  to  urge  the  protection  of  the  National  Parks  "all  too  few  in 
number  and  extent."  Said  Dr.  McFarland: 

Scenery  of  some  sort  will  continue  as  long  as  sight  endures.  It  is  for  us  to 
decide  whether  we  shall  permanently  retain  as  a  valuable  national  asset  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  natural  scenery  which  is  so  influential  in  our  lives, 
or  whether  we  shall  continue  to  substitute  the  unnatural  scenery  of  man's 
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careless  waste.  .  .  .  We  must  hold  inviolate  our  greater  scenic  heritages.  .  .  . 
The  scenic  value  of  all  the  national  domain  yet  remaining  should  be  jealously 
guarded  as  a  distinctly  important  natural  resource,  and  not  as  a  mere  incidental 
increment.  In  giving  access  for  wise  economic  purposes  to  forest  and  range,  to 
valley  and  stream,  the  Federal  Government  should  not  for  a  moment  overlook 
the  safeguarding  to  the  People  of  all  the  natural  beauty  now  existing.  That 
this  may  be  done  without  preventing  legitimate  use  of  all  other  natural  re- 
sources is  certain. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  ACT 

From  that  time  on,  Dr.  McFarland  led  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  bureau  or  agency  to 
administer  National  Parks.  In  the  monograph  on  The  National  Park 
Service,  prepared  in  1922  by  the  Institute  for  Government  Research, 
the  work  of  the  association  is  thus  recognized : 

The  American  Civic  Association,  a  society  which  has  always  been  active  in 
any  movement  for  park  betterment,  took  up  the  cause  of  a  park  bureau  at  about 
the  same  time  (1910).  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  untiring  zeal  of  this 
organization  in  keeping  up  interest  in  the  project,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
by  meetings,  publications,  and  influence  brought  to  bear  through  the  most 
powerful  press  organs,  had  more  to  do  with  the  final  successful  issue  of  the 
movement  than  any  other  one  factor.  Sentiment  in  general  was  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  the  bureau,  but  it  was  not  organized  and  was  largely  passive.  But 
for  the  life  the  American  Civic  Association  put  into  the  movement  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  Congress  could  have  been  induced  to  create  a  new  bureau  to  do  work 
that  had  been  getting  done  somehow  for  so  long  without  it. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  Association,  President  Taft  addressed 
a  special  message  to  Congress,  saying: 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  national  parks. 
Such  legislation  is  essential  to  the  proper  management  of  those  wondrous  mani- 
festations of  nature.  Every  consideration  of  patriotism  and  the  love  of  nature 
and  of  beauty  and  of  art  requires  us  to  expend  money  enough  to  bring  all  these 
natural  wonders  within  easy  reach  of  our  people.  The  first  step  in  that  direction 
is  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  bureau  which  shall  take  upon  itself  the 
burden  of  supervising  the  parks  and  of  making  recommendations  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  improving  their  accessibility  and  usefulness. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  Secretary  Lane,  after  conferring  with 
officials  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  took  up  the  cause  that  legis- 
lation was  drafted  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1916.  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland has  commented  that  up  to  that  time  not  one  whole  desk  nor 
the  whole  time  of  any  one  official  in  the  Interior  Department  was  devoted 
to  National  Parks.  Further  complicating  the  part-time  administration  of 
the  National  Parks  were  the  patrols  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Army  where  no  clear  demarcation  of  authority  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  War  Department  had  been  worked  out. 

In  the  act,  the  National  Park  Service  thus  set  up,  was  directed  to 
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promote  and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks, 
monuments,  and  reservations  hereinafter  specified  by  such  means  and  measures 
as  conform  to  the  fundamental  purposes  of  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reser- 
vations, which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  en- 
joyment of  future  generations. 

The  passage  of  the  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities 
in  1906  had  made  it  possible  for  the  President  to  set  aside  by  procla- 
mation any  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  containing 
"historic  landmarks,  historic  or  prehistoric  structures,  and  other  objects 
of  historic  or  scientific  interest"  as  "national  monuments." 

At  the  time  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  dated  October  13,  1917,  there  were  17  national  parks  and 
22  national  monuments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE  ACT 

At  the  outset  the  new  bureau  inherited  a  concept  of  what  a  National 
Park  should  be,  dating  from  an  incident  which  had  happened  nearly 
half  a  century  before  its  creation.  Around  a  now  historic  campfire  on 
September  19,  1870,  the  members  of  the  Washburn-Doane  expedition 
talked  over  the  astounding  country  which  they  had  seen.  The  proposal 
was  made  that  the  members  might  participate  in  a  "profitable  specu- 
lation" by  taking  up  land  surrounding  the  geysers  and  other  wonders 
of  Nature,  to  exploit  them  as  commercial  enterprises.  But  Cornelius 
Hedges  objected,  and  declared  that  the  marvelous  Yellowstone  country 
should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  into  private  ownership,  but  should  be 
set  aside  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  The  idea,  thus 
launched,  was  adopted  by  the  Expedition,  and  at  once  appealed  to  the 
popular  imagination.  The  act  of  March  1,  1872  has  served  as  a  sort  of 
Magna  Charta  for  National  Parks  because  of  the  language  by  which  it 
dedicated  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  "as  a  public  pleasuring 
ground."  A  bill  of  rights  for  natural  scenery  was  embodied  in  the  pro- 
visions which  make  mandatory  "the  preservation  from  injury  or  spolia- 
tion of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  wonders 
within  said  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition,"  and 
the  protection  of  fish  and  game  in  the  park  against  "wanton  destruction" 
or  "capture  or  destruction  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit." 

After  the  creation  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  it  was  nearly  twenty 
years  before  any  other  national  park  was  set  up.  Then  in  1890,  three 
parks  in  California — Yosemite,  Sequoia  and  General  Grant — were  made 
national  parks.  In  1899,  Mount  Rainier  in  Washington  was  given 
National  Park  status  and  three  years  later,  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon. 
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NATIONAL  PARK  POLICIES 

If  the  new  service  was  fortunate  on  the  whole  in  the  areas  and  the 
concept  which  it  inherited,  it  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  conditions  it 
had  to  meet.  Except  for  Yellowstone,  most  of  the  national  parks  con- 
tained unpurchased  private  property.  Grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle  was 
permitted.  Facilities  for  taking  care  of  visitors  in  the  parks  had  de- 
veloped through  private  concessions  without  the  opportunity  to  adopt 
uniform  policies.  Officials  of  the  park  service  had  to  deal  with  widely 
differing  customs  which  had  grown  up  before  they  came  into  office. 
Not  only  were  the  patrols  furnished  by  the  Department  of  War  under 
a  very  unsatisfactory  method  of  cooperation,  but  the  Engineering  Corps 
of  the  Army  was  in  charge  of  construction  of  roads  and  trails.  Certainly 
at  that  time  army  engineers  had  little  training  in  building  roads  in 
areas  of  great  natural  beauty,  and  there  was  no  established  custom  of 
calling  in  competent  landscape  advice. 

The  declaration  of  principles  in  the  Yellowstone  act  and  the  act  of 
1916,  however  important,  did  not  constitute  a  body  of  policy.  On 
May  13,  1918,  Secretary  Lane,  in  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Mather,  set 
forth  instructions  which  were  to  change  many  of  the  practices  in  the 
parks  as  they  had  existed  up  to  that  time.  He  maintained  that: 

The  national  parks  must  be  maintained  in  absolutely  unimpaired  form  for 
the  use  of  future  generations  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  time.  They  are  set 
apart  for  the  use,  observation,  health,  and  pleasure  of  the  people,  and  the  na- 
tional interest  must  dictate  all  decisions  affecting  public  or  private  enterprise 
in  the  parks. 

As  rules  of  action  he  set  forth: 

Every  activity  of  the  Service  is  subordinate  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  to 
faithfully  preserve  the  parks  for  posterity  in  essentially  their  natural  state. 
The  commercial  use  of  these  reservations,  except  as  specially  authorized  by  law, 
or  such  as  may  be  incidental  to  the  accommodation  and  entertainment  of 
visitors,  will  not  be  permitted  under  any  circumstances. 

Grazing  of  livestock  was  curtailed  and,  in  all  but  a  few  instances, 
has  been  eliminated.  Land  leased  to  concessioners  for  hotels,  camps, 
and  transportation  facilities  was  to  be  confined  to  tracts  no  larger  than 
absolutely  necessary.  No  park  lands  were  to  be  leased  for  summer 
homes.  Cutting  of  trees  was  to  be  restricted  to  absolute  needs  of  the 
park.  Roads,  trails,  buildings  and  other  improvements  were  to  har- 
monize with  the  landscape.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  stipulation: 

All  improvements  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan 
developed  with  special  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  landscape,  and  com- 
prehensive plans  for  future  development  of  the  national  parks  on  an  adequate 
scale  will  be  prepared  as  funds  are  available. 

It  was  this  latter  practice,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  put  to  work  immediately  the 
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CCC  camps  in  1933  on  plans  already  drawn  and  approved.  The  Secre- 
tary urged  the  elimination  of  private  holdings  within  the  parks,  and 
some  progress  has  been  made,  but  certain  private  holdings  within  national 
parks  still  remain  a  vexing  problem  and  one  which  must  be  financed 
sooner  or  later  if  the  national  parks  are  to  maintain  their  integrity. 

Such  sports  as  mountain  climbing,  horseback  riding,  walking,  motor- 
ing, swimming,  boating,  and  fishing  were  advocated,  but  hunting  was 
banned  in  all  national  parks. 

On  March  11,  1925,  Secretary  Work,  in  a  memorandum  for  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  recapitulated  and  expanded  the 
statement  of  policy,  based  on  three  broad  accepted  principles: 

The  national  parks  and  national  monuments  must  be  maintained  untouched 
by  inroads  of  modern  civilization  in  order  that  unspoiled  bits  of  native  America 
may  be  preserved  to  be  enjoyed  by  future  generations  as  well  as  our  own. 

They  are  set  apart  for  the  use,  education,  health  and  pleasure  of  all  the 
people. 

The  national  interest  must  take  precedence  in  all  decisions  affecting  public 
or  private  enterprise  in  the  parks  and  monuments. 

RECENT  HISTORY 

Thus  the  National  Park  Service  undertook  to  protect  the  lands  and 
waters  entrusted  to  its  care  and  acquired  occasional  new  areas  until  in 
the  report  of  the  Director,  dated  October  12,  1932,  the  National  Park 
Service  administered  22  national  parks,  totalling  some  13,000  square 
miles,  and  36  national  monuments,  totalling  some  6,500  square  miles. 
Then  on  June  10,  1933,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by  Executive 
Order  set  up  the  Office  of  National  Parks,  Buildings  and  Reservations 
and  to  it  transferred  the  functions  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Public 
Buildings  and  Public  Parks  of  the  national  capital  and  certain  build- 
ings, bridge  and  park  commissions.  By  Executive  Order  of  July  28  a 
long  list  of  monuments  was  transferred  to  the  newly-named  bureau. 
On  March  2,  1934,  a  rider  on  an  appropriations  bill  changed  the  name 
of  the  Office  of  National  Parks,  Buildings  and  Reservations  to  its  original 
name,  National  Park  Service. 

First  as  a  Civil  Works  project  and  later  financed  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  the  Historic  American  Building  Survey  was  inaugurated 
in  1933,  with  a  National  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Many  historic  buildings  have  been  measured  and 
photographs  and  plans  have  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  Congress. 

An  act  to  create  a  National  Park  Trust  Fund  Board  was  approved 
July  10,  1935,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President.  The  Board  was  authorized  to  accept 
and  administer  gifts  and  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  or  in  connection  with 
the  National  Park  Service. 
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Finally,  in  an  act,  approved  August  21,  1935,  provision  was  made 
for  the  preservation  of  historic  American  sites,  buildings,  objects,  and 
antiquities  of  national  significance,  and  for  an  advisory  board. 

In  1933,  when  the  CCC  Camps  were  made  available  for  work  in 
parks,  the  National  Park  Service  was  placed  in  charge,  not  only  of  the 
work  in  National  Parks  but  also  of  the  work  in  State  Parks,  and  this 
latter  function  has  necessitated  setting  up  regional  machinery  to  handle 
the  park  improvements  effectively.  As  a  direct  outcome  of  the  demon- 
strated need  in  connection  with  the  CCC  park  work,  Congress  passed 
an  act,  approved  June  23,  1936,  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  park,  park- 
way, and  recreation-area  programs  in  the  United  States.  Curiously 
enough,  such  a  survey  was  authorized  in  the  first  draft  of  the  bill  which 
passed  Congress  in  1916,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  limit  the  bill  at 
that  time  to  the  creation  of  the  service. 

There  are  those  who  profess  apprehension  lest  these  newer  and  later 
functions  directed  by  law  to  be  exercised  by  the  National  Park  Service 
may  endanger  or  harm  in  some  way  the  functions  of  the  Service  in 
regard  to  national  parks  and  monuments  in  the  traditional  sense.  No 
doubt  the  public-buildings  functions  will  in  due  time  be  removed,  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned,  and  perhaps  some  other  adjustments  may 
be  found  advisable,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  country  should  not 
profit  by  the  peculiar  kind  of  experience  which  the  park  officials  have 
in  the  administration  of  certain  areas,  or  at  least  by  the  advice  they  are 
prepared  to  give,  if  the  National  Park  System  itself  is  held  intact, 
covering  roughly  what  we  now  know  as  national  parks  and  national 
monuments.  There  have  grown  up  some  inconsistencies  in  nomen- 
clature which  no  doubt  will  be  corrected  as  time  goes  on.  In  any  case, 
in  this  Anniversary  Supplement  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  National 
Park  System,  without  going  into  the  details  of  the  issues  arising  out  of 
additional  functions  which  the  National  Park  Service  is  now  performing. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  before  us  a  correct  picture  of  what  the 
National  Park  Service  is  now  doing  with  the  National  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments, we  have  asked  the  Service  to  furnish  us  with  an  outline  of  present 
activities,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith. 

We  present  first  excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  by  Director  Arno 
B.  Cammerer  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  on  November  20,  1936: 

DIRECTOR  CAMMERER  ON  NATIONAL  PARKS 

National  parks  and  monuments  have  been  variously  defined  but  most 
of  the  definitions  have  been  in  agreement  with  respect  to  essential 
elements.  For  a  working  basis,  we  may  generally  define  them  as  follows : 

National  parks  are  spacious  land  areas,  distinguished  by  scenic 
beauty  or  natural  wonders,  so  outstandingly  superior  in  quality  to 
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average  examples  of  their  several  types  as  to  be  distinctly  national  in 
importance  and  interest,  justifying  their  preservation  in  an  unimpaired 
state  as  a  part  of  a  national  park  system  for  the  enjoyment,  education 
and  inspiration  of  all  the  people  for  all  time. 

National  monuments  are  areas  set  aside  to  preserve  nationally  sig- 
nificant historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and 
other  objects  of  national  historic  or  scientific  interest,  situated  thereon. 

The  parks  and  monuments  are  at  present  the  essential  units  in  the 
system.  Due  to  the  consolidation  in  1933  of  all  Federal  park  activities 
within  the  National  Park  Service,  there  are  some  units  now  within  the 
system  which  need  reclassification  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  addition 
to  national  parks  and  monuments,  it  seems  desirable  that  national 
beaches  be  added.  The  ocean  beaches  constitute  a  limited  and  rapidly 
diminishing  national  resource,  large  sections  of  which  should  forever  be 
preserved  for  public  benefit  and  use.  National  parkways,  may  preserve 
some  historic  route  and  the  historic  structures  along  it  or  may  pro- 
vide a  scenic  route  between  centers  of  interest.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  National  Park  Service,  is  authorized  to  acquire  and 
manage  historic  sites  and  buildings  of  national  importance  and  to  assist 
the  States  and  other  agencies  in  the  preservation  and  management  of 
historic  sites  and  buildings  which  the  Federal  Government  may  not 
necessarily  own. 

Briefly  enumerated,  these  are  now  generally  considered  to  be  es- 
sential units  which  shall  comprise  the  system.  Although  they  may  vary 
in  character  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  fundamental  and  under- 
lying unity  in  the  group;  namely,  they  are  all  nationally  important 
recreational  areas  conserved  for  their  intrinsic  value.  That  factor,  I 
believe,  definitely  sets  them  apart  from  areas  that  are  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  their  natural  components  into  other  values,  such 
as  a  forest  which  is  logged  to  produce  lumber  to  build  houses.  Likewise, 
there  is  a  fundamental  principle  governing  the  development  of  park 
areas  which  differs  from  the  principles  of  development  applied  to  com- 
mercially-exploited areas;  namely,  that  their  development  must  be  con- 
ducive to  the  enjoyment  of  their  inherent  characteristics  and  their  con- 
servation in  unimpaired  condition  for  all  time. 

These  simple  principles  sharply  differentiate  the  national  park 
system  from  all  other  systems  of  Federal  land-use  and  should  guide  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  areas  for  inclusion  in  that  system. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  different  units  as  recreational  areas,  using  the 
term  recreation  in  a  broad  sense  to  connote  that  which  recreates  the 
individual  and  the  nation.  This  is  a  broader  use  than  the  playground 
concept.  When  a  person  inspects  the  colonial  structures  at  Williamsburg 
or  takes  a  nature  trail  in  Yellowstone,  he  is  indulging  in  an  educational 
activity  that  is  also  recreational.  These  two  activities  are  inseparable 
human  reactions  to  areas  of  intrinsic  value,  and  they  are,  therefore,  of 
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importance  in  the  selection  of  suitable  areas.  While  it  may  be  desirable 
to  establish  playgrounds  according  to  the  centers  of  population  and  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  communities,  it  is  not  possible  to  select  national 
parks  and  monuments  on  that  basis.  To  the  contrary,  the  thing  of 
interest  must  itself  be  chosen.  On  these  premises,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine what  types  of  areas,  and  which  areas  of  the  several  types,  should 
eventually  be  included  in  the  national  park  system. 

The  system,  as  I  visualize  it,  should  portray  by  striking  examples  the 
story  of  earth  forces  and  the  progress  of  civilization  in  this  country. 
The  areas,  in  every  case,  must  be  so  delineated  as  to  comprise  suitable 
administrative  units,  whether  the  areas  are  primarily  geologic,  biotic, 
or  historic  in  character.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  inevitably  modified  and 
impaired  by  human  use. 

The  processes  of  nature  and  the  evolution  of  life  are  continuous. 
Nature  does  not  segregate  itself  into  distinct  units;  man  does  that  for 
practical  reasons.  Therefore,  if  the  park  system  is  to  portray  the  co- 
herent and  orderly  processes  of  development,  it  cannot  be  composed  of 
a  heterogeneous  and  unrelated  assemblage  of  natural  and  historic 
curiosities  but  must  comprise  the  areas  and  objects  which  exemplify 
the  major  themes  of  nature  and  history,  as  man  understands  them. 

The  geological  formation  of  our  continent  is  a  theme  of  major  edu- 
cational and  recreational  importance.  It  cannot  be  told  by  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  the  Yellowstone  alone,  although  they  are  outstanding 
segments  of  the  story.  Perhaps  a  rock  outcropping,  a  particular  fault, 
a  group  of  fossils,  or  some  other  geological  formation,  even  if  unspec- 
tacular in  appearance,  may  be  a  necessary  link  in  the  story.  If  the  units 
of  the  system  were  chosen  on  their  spectacular  basis  only,  these  particu- 
lar links,  and  many  others,  would  be  omitted.  Usually,  however,  the 
most  instructive  geological  manifestations  are  also  outstandingly  scenic 
in  character,  and  a  happy  coincidence  of  educational  and  recreational 
values  is  achieved. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  system  is  to  portray  the  story  of  life,  it  cannot 
accomplish  that  end  by  the  simple  preservation  of  heterogeneous  groves 
of  spectacular  trees  and  certain  species  of  animals.  It  must  include  the 
finest  representations  of  the  different  plant  and  animal  associations, 
characteristic  of  the  various  ecological  types.  For  example,  the  native 
plant  and  animal  associations  of  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Southern 
swamps  are  just  as  valuable  and  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  deserts.  Moreover,  the  desirability  of  preserving  a 
sample  of  each  type  of  association  becomes  more  apparent  as  the  native 
character  of  our  country  is  modified  by  the  impact  of  civilization. 

Archeological  material,  because  of  its  irreplaceable  nature  and  limited 
quantity,  is  per  se  a  resource  of  national  value.  The  preservation  of  all 
such  material  is,  of  course,  impractical.  Nevertheless,  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  should  be  reserved  for  present  and  future  study  so  that  the 
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themes  of  human  relationships,  migrations,  and  development  may  be 
understood. 

History  is  current  as  well  as  ancient.  In  no  other  field  of  park  work 
is  intelligent  selectivity  more  necessary.  Yet,  it  is  humanly  possible, 
and  eminently  desirable,  to  select  those  sites  and  objects  which  will 
best  portray  the  developing  life  and  characteristics  of  our  nation. 
Historic  sites  are  not  composed  of  battlefields  only.  To  the  contrary, 
the  domestic,  cultural,  and  industrial  phases  are  perhaps  of  even  greater 
educational  and  recreational  content.  But,  here  again,  the  selection  of 
sites  and  objects  must  be  guided  by  the  major  themes  of  history  and 
not  by  its  curiosities. 

By  assembling  these  different  types  of  areas  into  a  coherent  system, 
it  is  possible  to  see  some  of  the  implications  of  the  national  park  idea 
and  to  forecast  the  general  form  which  that  system  should  ultimately 
assume.  Areas,  not  now  possessing  park  or  monument  status,  but  of 
such  scenic,  scientific  or  historic  character,  and  national  importance,  as 
to  warrant  their  preservation  for  their  intrinsic  value,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system.  In  the  West,  the  problem  has  not  been  so  difficult 
because  of  the  vast  extent  of  publicly  owned  lands.  In  the  East,  how- 
ever, the  areas  which  qualify  are  almost  entirely  in  private  ownership 
and  must  be  purchased  and,  in  many  cases,  restored  to  serve  their 
most  appropriate  use.  The  system  will  grow  as  our  information  is 
increased  and  continuing  surveys  make  possible  the  proper  appraisal  of 
different  areas. 

In  general  terms,  such  is  the  goal  toward  which  the  national  park 
system  is  moving.  Such  a  system,  guided  by  major  educational  and 
inspirational  themes  and  motivated  by  recreational  satisfaction,  can 
become  a  great  implement  of  conservation  and  a  unique  factor  in  our 
national  life.  It  can  contribute  to  human  welfare  in  a  manner  which  no 
other  form  of  land  use  now  specifically  provides,  and  it  has  been  designed 
for  that  sole  purpose.  While  the  educational  objective  is  the  dominant 
one,  the  recreational  element  is  inseparable  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  provision  for  recreation  is  the  modus  operandi  of  the  system. 

Since  there  is  no  direct  commercial  return  from  the  park  form  of  land 
use,  the  problem  of  support  is  a  vital  consideration.  Indirectly,  of 
course,  and  in  the  aggregate,  there  is  an  enormous  financial  return  from 
the  tourist  business.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  American  public 
spends  ten  billion  dollars  annually  for  recreation.  This  sum  filters  into 
almost  every  variety  of  business  and  is,  therefore,  truly  a  multiple  use 
of  recreational  resources.  But  the  problem  of  supporting  and  main- 
taining the  recreational  areas  is  still  to  be  met. 

It  should  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  free  recreational  areas  do  not  exist. 
Some  agency  must  pay  for  them.  In  some  instances,  the  necessary  revenue  may 
be  appropriated  by  a  governing  agency.  In  others,  entrance  fees  or  special 
service  charges  are  levied.  In  still  others,  the  necessary  revenue  is  raised  in  the 
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area  itself  or  in  adjoining  areas,  by  crop  production  methods  such  as  logging, 
grazing,  raining,  power  development,  and  even  summer  home  permits.  The  latter 
method,  however,  tends  to  destroy  the  very  characteristics  of  the  area  which  it 
was  desired  to  save  and  is,  therefore,  not  suitable  for  sustaining  areas  of  great 
intrinsic  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  useful  device  for  providing 
facilities  in  areas  where  recreation  is  one  of  several  concomitant  uses.  A  com- 
bination of  the  first  two  methods,  appropriations  and  fees,  appears  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  financing  recreational  areas.  It  is  the  financial  basis 
upon  which  the  national  park  system  is  being  built  and  is,  in  fact,  an  essential 
element  of  the  park  form  of  land  use.  To  give  this  point  emphasis,  I  will  state 
it  as  follows:  The  core  of  the  park  idea  is  that  the  area  shall  be  largely  self- 
supporting  but  not  at  the  expense  of  any  feature  in  it. 

Throughout  this  discussion,  I  have  repeatedly  referred  to  parks  as  a  form  of 
land  use.  I  have  done  so  purposely  because,  upon  first  contact,  one  is  apt  to 
think  of  them  as  reservations  locking  up  natural  resources  and  may  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  tremendous  implications  of  the  direct  human  benefit  and  the  indirect 
financial  return.  For  example,  the  logging  of  certain  trees  might  be  a  completely 
naive  and  destructive  use  of  an  irreplaceable  resource;  whereas  their  preserva- 
tion might  be  the  most  complete  and  enduring  use  that  could  be  made  of  them. 
The  trees  of  Yosemite  Valley  are  not  being  logged,  yet  no  one  could  justifiably 
contend  that  they  are  not  being  completely  and  profitably  used. 

We  are  now  facing  the  same  problem  that  the  explorers  faced  around  their 
campfire  in  the  Yellowstone  in  1870. 

The  question  is:  does  the  economic  structure  of  our  national  life  permit  us 
to  retain  and  enjoy  the  areas  and  objects  of  great  intrinsic  value,  the  treasures 
of  a  nation,  or  does  it  demand  that  they  go  on  the  block  for  an  immediate  com- 
mercial return?  I  believe  that  our  standards  of  living  will  require  us  to  answer 
the  question  as  the  Yellowstone  explorers  did.  If  we  accept  that  answer,  then 
I  submit  that  the  national  park  idea  is  the  most  effective  implement  of  con- 
servation which  has  yet  been  devised  for  achieving  that  goal. 

The  park  concept  provides  a  new  form  of  land  use,  humanly  satisfying, 
economically  justifiable,  and  with  far-reaching  social  implications.  Inherent  in 
it  is  a  new  recognition  of  human  values  and  a  more  intelligent  method  of 
commercial  exploitation.  As  such,  it  is  a  progressive  step  in  land  utilization 
and  must  take  its  place  along  with  the  other  great  land-use  techniques  such  as 
forestry,  agriculture,  and  mining.  While  it  has  been  given  considerable  impetus 
in  this  country  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  When  it  has  been  accorded  proper  recog- 
nition, the  national  park  system  will  comprise  fewer  lands  than  those  devoted 
to  forestry  and  agriculture  but  it  will  include  those  areas  and  structures  which 
cannot  be  adequately  preserved  or  properly  used  under  any  other  category  of 
land  management.  It  is  a  practical  expression  of  the  quest  for  new  values  and 
I  urge  you  to  appraise  it  with  a  receptive  mind. 

PARK  CONSERVATION  PLAN 

The  staff  of  the  National  Park  Service  is  preparing  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  National  Park  System,  and, 
at  our  request,  has  been  good  enough  to  condense  the  findings  into  the 
following  compact  statements  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

GEOLOGY  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 

In  a  broad,  well-rounded,  interpretative  program  of  national  parks 
and  national  monuments,  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  earth,  the  ma- 
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terial  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  forms  of  life  which  formerly  inhabited 
it,  and  the  forces  which  shape  its  surface  should  be  told.  The  magnifi- 
cent scenery  which  the  visitor  admires  holds  latent  stories  of  the  drown- 
ing of  continents,  the  formation  of  mountains,  the  events  of  the  Ice 
Age,  and  the  devastating  activities  of  volcanoes.  Within  the  rocks 
themselves  is  found  the  record  of  earth  history,  the  development  of 
plant  and  animal  species,  the  interplay  of  atomic  forces,  the  operation 
of  physical  laws,  and  the  chemical  reactions  which  produce  and  disinte- 
grate the  minerals,  rocks,  and  soils  upon  which  our  very  existence  depends. 

Earth  history  is  not  easily  separated  from  that  of  man  whose  first 
homes  were  natural  caverns  in  the  rocks;  whose  first  settlements  were 
founded  near  springs;  whose  modern  seaports  are  chosen  with  reference 
to  natural  bays  formed  by  wave  action  or  sinking  coast  lines;  and  whose 
manufacturing  cities  are  located  near  rivers  for  water  and  power.  Min- 
eral deposits  which  have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  comfort  of  our 
nation  are  the  result  of  earth  forces  and  adjustments. 

The  traveler  who  visits  the  national  parks  is  interested  in  the  natural 
surroundings  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  gives  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  relaxation  and  exploration  in  the  inspiring  out-of-doors.  It  is 
but  natural  that  he  should  seek  an  explanation  of  the  features  about  him. 

The  development  of  a  completely  integrated  park  system  requires 
that  it  be  composed  of  units  of  national  value  which  will  represent 
noteworthy  examples  of  the  important  natural  phenomena  of  an  inspi- 
rational or  educational  nature.  Important  among  these  phenomena  are 
the  geological  features,  and,  collectively,  the  system  should  contain 
examples  of  all  major  subdivisions  of  geology. 

Information  now  at  hand  indicates  that  the  historical  record  of  rock 
layers  will  be  much  better  represented  if  several  areas  are  added  which 
contain  important  units  of  the  rock  succession  which  are  not  now 
represented. 

Very  few  people  understand  the  origin  or  accumulation  of  the  min- 
eral deposits  which  have  been  such  a  great  factor  in  the  development 
of  our  country.  Natural  exhibits  showing  the  origin  of  coal,  the  occur- 
rence of  oil,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  and  borax  cannot  but  arouse  public 
interest  particularly  if  such  exhibits  have  as  a  setting  an  interesting  and 
little  known  country. 

Powder  River  Dome.  Ten  miles  northwest  of  the  Salt  Creek  oil  field 
of  Wyoming  lies  the  Tisdale  or  Powder  River  dome.  Its  great  escarp- 
ment, known  to  the  cattlemen  as  the  "Wall,"  is  formed  by  a  continuation 
of  the  productive  oil  sand  of  Salt  Creek.  At  the  crest  of  the  dome  is 
exposed  the  Lakota  sand  which  is  here  saturated  with  oil  and  is  capable 
of  yielding  small  quantities  of  oil  from  open  pit  holes.  In  fact,  the 
Tisdale  dome  at  one  period  of  its  geologic  history  contained  an  oil  pool 
which  has  been  liberated  by  erosion  and  of  which  the  saturated  oil  sand 
is  the  last  remnant. 
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The  area  is  one  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  beautiful  wooded  canyons. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  South  Fork  of  Powder  River  which  has  an  interesting 
history  of  river  erosion.  Its  domal  structure  is  so  evident  that  it  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  contains  an  unusually  fine  display  of  rock  layers 
extending  from  the  Sundance  formation  of  the  marine  Jurassic  to  the 
Niobrara  of  Cretaceous  age.  There  are  coiled  sea  shells  (ammonites)  as 
large  as  grindstone  wheels  and  the  bones  of  enormous  dinosaurs,  not  to 
mention  the  fish  scales  found  in  the  Mowry  shales  and  great  beds  of 
volcanic  ash  known  as  bentonite.  This  is  the  type  of  area  which  should 
be  included  in  the  national  park  system. 

Coal  Formation.  In  the  great  area  of  badlands  which  lies  between  the 
Bighorn  Mountains  of  Wyoming  and  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
are  hundreds  of  square  miles  underlain  by  sub-bituminous  coal.  This 
coal  is  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  when  exposed  to  the  air  under 
certain  conditions,  and  as  a  consequence  billions  of  tons  have  burned  in 
the  hillsides,  fusing  the  shales  above  them  into  great  masses  of  red  slag 
which  lends  to  the  rugged  landscape  fascinating  colors  difficult  to 
describe. 

The  coal  was  formed  from  the  trees  of  ancient  forests  which  grew  on 
marshy  low-lying  plains  millions  of  years  ago.  Approximately  20  feet  of 
wood  were  required  to  form  one  foot  of  coal  so  that  the  luxuriance  of 
forests  necessary  to  form  coal  beds  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness  may  be 
surmised. 

Locally  the  coal  beds  are  overlain  by  layers  of  sand,  evidently  the 
deposits  of  rivers  at  time  of  flood,  which  killed  the  trees.  Today  petrified 
trunks  in  a  standing  position  may  be  seen  rising  from  the  surface  of  the 
coal  below.  Near  at  hand  are  slag  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  coal, 
deposits  of  "lignitic  shale*'  bearing  impressions  of  marsh  plants,  large 
"swallow-tailed"  crystals  of  selenite  which  form  by  crystallization  in 
this  shale,  and  beds  of  fine-grained  sandstone  carrying  the  impressions 
of  leaves  of  trees. 

By  setting  aside  suitable  sections  of  this  area,  the  story  of  coal 
formation  may  thus  be  seen  and  interpreted  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
greatest  book  of  geology — the  earth  itself. 

Bighorn  Canyon.  The  canyon  of  the  Bighorn  River  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains  is  one  of  the  really  great  canyons  of 
America.  Less  beautiful  in  color  than  the  canyon  of  the  Yellowstone, 
it  has  more  of  rugged  grandeur. 

The  rocks  exposed  in  the  canyon  walls  range  in  age  from  the  Dead- 
wood  shale  of  Cambrian  age  to  the  Tensleep  sandstone  of  Pennsylvanian 
age.  The  known  thicknesses  of  the  various  exposed  formations  in  the 
canyon  walls  indicate  them  to  be  more  than  2,400  feet  high. 

The  Bighorn  Mountains  were  formed  by  a  broad  arching  of  the 
rocks  associated  with  horizontal  movement  of  the  rock  layers,  known  to 
the  geologist  as  thrust  faulting.  The  canyon  through  them  gives  an  ex- 


Cliff  Palace,  an  excellently  preserved  cliff  dwelling  and  one  of  the  most 
important  ruins  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
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cellent  view  not  only  of  the  rock  layers  but  also  of  the  structure  of  a 
most  interesting  area. 

Red  Fork  Valley.  The  Red  Fork  Valley  at  the  southeast  end  of  the 
Bighorn  Mountains,  Wyoming,  is  of  historic  as  well  as  geologic  interest. 
In  the  fall  of  1876  Dull  Knife's  band  of  Cheyennes,  who  took  a  principal 
part  in  the  Custer  fight  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  were  killed  by  United 
States  troops  in  this  beautiful  valley.  In  the  Canyon  of  Bear  Trap,  just 
above  the  point  at  which  the  Indians  were  encamped,  can  still  be  seen 
on  the  ledges  part  way  up  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  small  barricades  of 
rock  behind  which  the  Indians  planned  to  conceal  themselves  while  a 
small  party  enticed  the  soldiers  into  the  canyon.  The  surprise  attack  by 
the  soldiers  which  occurred  in  the  morning  of  a  bitterly  cold  day  pre- 
vented the  carrying  out  of  this  stratagem. 

The  area  is  fully  as  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  geology  as 
from  history.  The  Red  Fork  River  flows  on  the  southwest  flank  of  an  anti- 
cline which  forms  the  mountain  northeast  of  it.  At  one  place  it  cuts  into 
the  side  of  the  mountain  fold  forming  a  canyon  and  emerges  below  upon 
the  softer  rocks  of  the  valley  leaving  a  point  of  the  hard  Tensleep  sand- 
stone rising  as  an  isolated  peak  from  the  valley  floor.  The  stream  evi- 
dently chose  its  course  at  a  time  when  it  flowed  at  a  much  higher  level 
and  was  unable  to  change  it  when  in  its  down-cutting  it  encountered 
the  hard  rock  which  lay  below  it. 

In  summary,  the  area  exhibits  mountain  folding,  the  rock  succession 
from  the  Upper  Carboniferous  to  Triassic  in  age,  the  superposition  of 
the  present  drainage  and  indications  of  ancient  streams,  the  courses  of 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  those  of  the  present.  It  is  an  area  filled 
with  interesting  stories  of  the  Indian  wars,  fights  between  the  great 
cattle  owners  and  cattle  rustlers  who  supplanted  them,  and  with  stories 
of  the  Wyoming  desperadoes,  the  famous  "Hole  in  the  Wall"  gang  which 
operated  in  this  region  in  the  late  nineties. 

Some  other  types  of  geologic  formations  which  should  be  considered 
as  possible  additions  to  the  national  park  system  perhaps  as  national 
monuments  are: 

Meteor  Crater:  an  example  of  which  is  located  in  northern  Arizona. 

Fossil  Cataracts:  water  falls  such  as  those  exposed  at  Dry  Falls  in 
Grand  Coulee,  Washington. 

River  Delta:  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 

Barrier  Beach:  examples  occur  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Sink  Hole  Lake:  notable  examples  of  such  lakes  may  be  seen  in 
Florida,  Texas,  or  at  Mountain  Lake,  Virginia. 

Sea  Caves:  an  excellent  example  is  Sea  Lion  Cave  in  Oregon. 

Glacier  Deposits:  there  are  many  typical  glacial  deposits  formed  by 
continental  ice  sheets,  many  examples  of  which  occur  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  extending  from  New  York  to  Wisconsin.  Features  such  as  kettles, 
kames,  and  drumlins  are  additions  to  present  examples. 
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Coral  Reefs:  an  example  of  a  growing  reef  will  be  a  notable  inclusion. 
Laccolith:  a  classical  example  is  the  Henry  Mountains  in  Utah. 
Fossil  Fish  Quarries:  notable  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Wyoming 
and  California. 

PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  COMMUNITIES 

When  America  was  first  visited  by  white  men,  and  until  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  teeming  with  wild  animals  of  many  kinds  and  these 
animals  were  associated  in  all  cases  with  particular  types  of  primitive 
vegetation.  For  example,  characteristic  of  the  vast  grassland  areas  of 
the  Middle  West  were  the  plains  forms  of  animals.  The  most  out- 
standing of  these,  perhaps,  was  the  buffalo  which  was  present  in  num- 
berless herds.  Associated  with  the  buffalo  in  these  grasslands  were  the 
jackrabbits,  prairie  dogs,  grizzly  bears,  antelopes,  wolves,  sage  hens, 
burrowing  owls,  and  a  host  of  other  species  making  up,  with  the  grasses 
and  other  plants,  varied  and  interesting  wildlife  communities. 

Within  this  great  grassland  area  the  communities  of  plants  and 
animals  differed  from  place  to  place.  To  the  west  the  species  of  grasses 
were  mostly  those  known  as  short-grasses,  and  with  these  were  asso- 
ciated certain  characteristic  animals  as  well  as  various  plants.  Farther 
east  the  grasses  were  more  largely  tall-grass  species,  and  the  animal 
forms  were  somewhat  different  from  those  found  with  the  short-grasses. 
In  fact,  while  the  general  complexion  of  wildlife  was  similar  throughout 
this  vast  area  of  grassland,  it  varied  in  many  details  not  only  as  one 
traveled  from  east  to  west  but  also  from  north  to  south. 

To  the  southwest  the  grassland  gave  way  to  desert,  and  this,  like  the 
grassland,  varied  much  within  itself  in  its  wildlife  communities.  Like- 
wise, the  forested  areas  of  the  country  supported  many  wildlife  com- 
munities, those  in  the  East  differing  radically  from  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  latter,  in  turn,  from  those  of  the  Sierra  and  other  coast 
ranges;  and  those  of  the  west  coast  forests  differing  from  all  of  the  others. 
In  southern  Florida,  where  almost  tropical  conditions  prevail,  semi- 
tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  animal  life  was  found.  But  through- 
out all  of  these  various  regions  there  was  an  abundance  of  both  species 
and  individuals  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  growth  of  the  Nation  as  it  expanded  across  the  country  was 
accompanied  by  many  forces  destructive  to  our  wildlife  and  the  primi- 
tive conditions  in  which  it  lived.  Much  of  the  destruction,  such  as  that 
due  to  agriculture,  the  building  of  cities,  and  the  general  occupancy  of 
the  land,  could  not  be  avoided.  But  destruction  caused  by  ruthless 
lumbering  and  grazing  policies,  pollution  of  streams  and  coastal  waters, 
unwise  drainage,  and  excessive  hunting  was  needless  and  was  due  largely 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  net  result  of  the  action  of  these  destructive  forces  has  been  a 
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great  depletion  in  many  forms  of  animal  life,  the  complete  extermination 
of  some,  and  the  modification  of  vegetation  to  the  extent  that  there  are 
but  few  completely  primitive  wildlife  communities  left. 

Americans  are  fortunate  in  still  retaining  relatively  primitive  con- 
ditions in  wide  areas  of  their  country.  Mountainous  regions  and  desert 
regions  still  retain  some  of  their  original  unspoiled  landscape,  and  the 
wild  plants  and  animals  still  exist  in  relatively  primitive  habitats  in 
many  places.  True,  much  of  this  area  has  been  grazed  over  by  live- 
stock, much  of  it  has  been  altered  by  roads,  trails,  and  various  forms 
of  human  activity.  But  on  the  whole,  samples  of  the  primitive  biota 
are  not  entirely  lost  to  us. 

This  is  in  great  contrast  with  conditions  in  many  European  countries 
which  have  lost  everything  that  could  be  construed  as  representing 
wilderness  and  the  wilderness  biota. 

In  this  respect,  Americans  have  a  great  advantage.  We  still  have  an 
opportunity  to  preserve  what  is  left  of  our  primitive  wildlife  values,  but 
the  task  is  by  no  means  simple.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  spirit  of 
exploitation,  the  thoughtless  expansion  of  our  road  systems — thought- 
less, because  so  many  of  the  promoters  are  innocent  of  any  objections 
to  it,  are  unaware  of  the  wilderness  values  which  so  many  people  are 
striving  to  retain  and  which  today,  after  all,  have  such  a  tenuous  hold 
on  survival. 

We  have  also  numerous  commercial  interests — lumbering,  farming, 
mining,  etc. — which  tend  to  encroach  on  and  absorb  primitive  areas. 
As  a  result,  wildlife  is  suffering.  Winter  range  for  the  larger  ungulates, 
such  as  moose,  elk,  bighorn,  and  deer,  has  largely  been  absorbed  by 
commercial  activity,  and  this  has  become  a  Nationwide  problem.  Re- 
maining carnivores  no  longer  find  extensive  enough  areas  for  suitable 
habitat,  and,  because  of  widespread  commercial  land  use,  carnivores  and 
birds  of  prey  find  their  natural  food  supply  restricted  and  can  persist  in 
a  natural  manner  only  in  more  and  more  restricted  areas.  Because  of 
the  shrinking  of  the  game  supply  in  the  face  of  enormous  numbers  of 
hunters,  some  of  the  native  species,  already  hard  pressed  for  suitable 
habitat,  are  being  replaced  by  exotic  species  which  have  survived  the 
elimination  experience  of  foreign  faunas  and  learned  to  live  under  arti- 
ficial conditions.  The  native  flora  is  disappearing  in  the  face  of  culti- 
vation and  the  widespread  introduction  of  exotic  grasses  of  strictly 
"forage"  value.  Natural,  interesting  "prairie"  vegetation,  for  instance, 
is  on  the  verge  of  disappearing  and  has  been  the  concern  of  conserva- 
tionists for  a  number  of  years. 

A  wildlife  community  as  used  here  refers  to  any  aggregation  of  plants 
and  animals,  usually  a  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  each,  all  living 
together  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  includes  all  living  things,  in  the  wild 
state,  both  plant  and  animal.  It  is  ordinarily  found  that  in  such  a  com- 
munity there  exists  such  a  nice  balance  between  plants  and  animals; 
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between  parasites  and  hosts;  between  predators  and  those  preyed  upon; 
that  the  condition  is  known  as  the  Balance  of  Nature.  As  a  general  rule, 
no  single  species  of  either  plant  or  animal  can  be  removed  from  such  a 
community  without  initiating  a  series  of  disturbances  of  that  balance 
of  nature  and  thus  seriously  impairing  the  wildlife  value  of  the  community. 

The  Place  of  the  National  Park  System  in  Conservation  of  Wildlife 
Communities.  The  national  parks  began  by  rescuing  from  the  immediate 
dangers  of  private  exploitation  certain  areas  which  were  climax  examples 
of  nature's  scenic  achievements  and  geological  wonders.  But  with  the 
rapid  expansion  of  frontiers  to  the  end  that  European  culture  not  only 
replaced  that  of  the  Red  Man  but  actually  altered  the  physical  condition 
of  his  environment,  the  national  parks  acquired  a  larger  purpose.  This 
involved  a  new  conception;  it  marked  a  cultural  achievement,  because 
the  intangible,  aesthetic,  and  spiritual  values  of  land  were  being  properly 
balanced  with  those  measured  by  material,  quantitative  standards. 
The  importance  of  food  for  the  brain  as  well  as  for  the  body  was  recog- 
nized. The  American  people  entrusted  the  National  Park  Service  with 
the  preservation  of  characteristic  portions  of  our  country  as  it  was  seen 
by  the  early  pioneers.  This  was  primitive  America,  and  it  was  to  be 
kept  for  the  observation  of  the  recreation-seeking  public  and  scientists 
of  today  and  their  descendants  in  the  generations  of  tomorrow. 

The  park  system  has  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  preserve  wildlife. 
For  years  parks  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  public  as  the  one  form  of 
land  use  best  fitted  to  preserve  wildlife  in  inviolate  sanctuary.  When 
Charles  Sheldon  was  exploring  the  Wilderness  of  Denali  in  Alaska,  his 
thoughts  turned  to  national  park  status  as  the  best  means  of  preserving 
that  wilderness.  He  wanted  it  to  remain  in  his  memory  as  he  knew  it, 
and  in  many  other  instances  the  first  thought  of  the  interested  public, 
when  a  wilderness  area  has  come  to  its  attention,  has  been,  "Let's 
make  this  a  national  park."  It  has  been  sincere  in  this;  it  has  thought 
that  by  doing  so  the  wilderness  will  be  preserved  in  toto  and  that  it 
can  be  saved  in  this  form  by  no  other  method.  This  has  been  the 
general  thought,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  this  continent.  Witness  the 
various  national  parks  being  established  in  Africa  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  primitive  aspects  that  spell  "Africa"  in  her 
various  presentations,  her  animal  and  plant  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  London  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  African  Fauna  and 
Flora  it  was  proposed  to  establish  "strict  national  preserves"  for  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  conditions.  Also,  natural  areas  are  being  set  aside  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  with  the  strictest  protection. 

This  continent  has  already  lost  certain  manifestations  of  nature's 
variety  and  inherent  beauties.  Unless  appropriate  measures  of  protec- 
tion are  taken,  this  country  will  lose  forever  many  native  features  of 
landscape,  flora,  and  fauna  which  spelled  natural  America,  and  the  land 
will  sink  toward  a  state  of  deadly  monotony.  It  becomes  increasingly 
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important  to  give  careful  consideration  to  what  is  left  of  this  heritage 
to  determine  what  can  still  be  restored  and  to  preserve  in  generous  por- 
tions samples  of  natural  America.  Each  type  should  be  given  careful 
thought.  The  desert  in  its  various  forms  should  be  represented,  as  well 
as  the  picturesque  mountains,  the  jungle-like  southern  forests,  and 
Arctic  tundras.  Each  of  these  has  its  distinctive  flora  and  fauna. 

It  would  be  the  part  of  good  husbandry  to  include  duplicates  of  each 
wildlife  community  whenever  possible.  This  would  lessen  the  danger 
of  extermination  of  rare  species  induced  by  uncontrolled  forces  which 
may  at  any  time  be  turned  loose  through  man's  interference  with  nature. 

Most  of  the  older  national  parks  were  set  aside  because  of  some 
superlative  scenic,  geologic  or  other  feature  with  but  little  thought  of 
wildlife.  It  is  now  fully  realized  that  there  is  much  more  to  nature  than 
scenery  and  that  plants  and  animals  give  life  and  meaning  to  an  area. 

Because  flora  and  fauna  were  not  considered  in  drawing  the  boun- 
daries of  the  early  parks,  it  was  found,  as  the  country  became  settled, 
that  most  of  the  parks  lacked  the  necessary  areas  to  support  a  fauna  or 
flora  fully  representative  of  their  regions.  Winter  range  problems  for 
certain  animals  became  critical.  Hunting  and  trapping  exterminated 
predatory  animals,  thereby  disturbing  the  balance  of  nature  and  causing 
calamities  of  far-reaching  effect.  In  the  absence  of  natural  control  by 
predatory  animals,  the  food  animals  increase  to  abnormal  numbers. 
Swarms  of  rodents  develop  and  consume  much  of  the  natural  forage  of 
deer  and  elk.  These  latter  species  also  tend  to  increase  abnormally  in 
the  absence  of  natural  control  by  predators.  The  results  are  wholesale 
starvation  and  death  among  the  deer  and  elk  and  widespread  destruction 
of  valuable  species  of  vegetation.  The  native  types  of  vegetation  may 
suffer  a  complete  and  lasting  change  to  less  desirable  forms. 

Most  of  the  present  parks  have  problems  of  this  sort,  although  some 
improvement  has  been  achieved  by  recent  boundary  extensions.  The 
early  boundaries  were  based  on  a  too  limited  conception  of  the  real  place 
of  parks  in  American  culture. 

Today  when  areas  are  proposed  for  park  or  monument  status,  the 
requirements  for  a  well  balanced  flora  and  fauna  are  carefully  deter- 
mined before  boundary  proposals  are  made.  But  in  spite  of  this,  un- 
satisfactory boundaries  must  at  times  be  accepted  temporarily  because 
of  the  settled  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
purchasing  lands  required  for  the  wisest  conservation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  wildlife  communities  have  not  always  had  the 
full  consideration  they  merited,  the  parks  have  played  an  important 
part  in  wildlife  conservation  throughout  the  West,  and  in  recent  years 
they  have  begun  to  render  the  same  service  in  the  East. 

The  scientific  value  of  wildlife  is  unbounded.  In  recent  years  ecology 
has  received  a  new  impetus  and  a  broader  scope.  Indeed,  we  look  to 
the  science  of  ecology  for  the  solution  of  our  wildlife  conservation 
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problems.  Yet  the  fields  of  operations  are  being  progressively  curtailed 
because  of  the  constant  elimination  of  one  after  the  other  of  the  elements 
in  the  natural  flora  and  fauna  here  and  there.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  information  on  what  the  "original  conditions"  were.  We 
are  groping  back  into  the  meager  early  records,  seizing  eagerly  the  stray 
bits  of  information  handed  down  to  us  by  early  wilderness  travelers, 
who  did  not  anticipate  the  great  present-day  need  for  data  which  they 
could  so  readily  have  obtained.  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  virgin  areas 
for  comparison  with  modified  areas.  We  must  know  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals in  natural  habitats  to  compare  with  their  habits  in  new  habitats 
or  in  new  biotic  associations.  Nor  is  this  only  for  the  use  of  pure  science; 
such  data  have  today  a  direct  bearing  on  our  efforts  to  manage  our 
wildlife  in  the  hunting  fields,  to  manage  our  countrywide  environment 
in  such  a  way  that  we  can  preserve  animal  life  from  extermination  as  a 
result  of  human  occupation  of  the  continent.  Of  special  value  is  the 
question  of  food  habits  and  food  requirements,  cover  needs,  and  the 
complex  relationships  among  the  various  plant  and  animal  species. 
Investigators  are  more  and  more  seeking  "unspoiled"  areas  for  study. 
Range  experts  eagerly  seize  upon  "relic"  areas,  however  small,  to  aid 
in  the  interpretation  of  range  conditions  as  they  find  them.  General 
zoologists,  entomologists,  mammalogists,  ornithologists,  botanists,  and 
many  others,  find  our  wilderness  flora  and  fauna  a  rich  field  for  research. 
As  time  goes  on,  our  natural  areas  will,  of  course,  become  much  more 
precious  than  today.  We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  biological 
sciences.  New  fields  are  opening  up,  and  it  is  the  fervent  desire  of  the 
present-day  scientist  that  the  natural  areas,  such  as  may  be  preserved 
in  a  national  park  or  monument,  be  passed  on  to  future  scientists  intact 
so  that  the  work  being  done  today  may  be  continued  by  future  workers. 
If  the  numerous  groups  of  scientists  interested  in  our  flora  and  fauna 
were  canvassed  today,  there  would  be  few  who  would  not  endorse  the 
preservation  of  generous  areas  containing  the  natural  flora  and  fauna. 

The  parks  perform  important  services  to  the  hunters  and  trappers  of 
America.  In  their  capacity  as  animal  sanctuaries,  where  hunting  is  not 
permitted,  they  preserve  a  breeding  stock  of  utmost  hardiness.  Nature's 
method  of  selection  is  permitted  to  remove  the  weak  and  unfit;  the 
strong  survive  to  perpetuate  the  species.  The  strong  primitive  stock  of 
the  parks  provides  a  reserve  that  may  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  urgent 
need  to  restock  other  public  lands  on  which  the  native  species  may  have 
degenerated  or  become  extinct. 

A  more  direct  and  immediate  benefit  realized  by  the  hunters  and 
trappers  arises  from  the  fact  that  parks  act  as  wildlife  reservoirs  from 
which  many  game  birds  and  animals  and  fur  bearers  overflow  freely  into 
all  the  adjacent  lands  surrounding  the  parks.  Better  hunting  and  trap- 
ping is  a  direct  result  of  park  management  even  though  hunting  is  not 
permitted  within  the  park  boundaries. 
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Fishing  is  a  sport  which  has  always  been  enjoyed  in  the  parks  just 
as  freely  as  on  other  public  lands.  Streams  and  lakes  within  the  parks 
are  liberally  stocked  with  native  species  of  trout.  The  disciples  of  Izaak 
Walton  can  enjoy  their  sport  in  streams  of  wilderness  character,  where 
the  speckled  beauties  are  as  numerous  as  when  the  original  Izaak 
Walton  wove  his  philosophy  and  converted  fishing  into  a  true  sport. 

Wildlife  Objectives  and  Policies  in  the  National  Park  System.  The 
objectives  and  policies  pertaining  to  the  wildlife  in  the  National  Park 
System  are  such  as  it  seems  will  best  serve  to  approach  the  ideal  govern- 
ing park  management  and  use.  They  have  been  slowly  molded  in  the 
highest  conservation  thought  in  America.  It  is  felt  that  although  at 
times  certain  values  are  lost,  in  adhering  to  the  aims  and  policies  out- 
lined, that  they  are  lesser  values  which  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  full  attainment  of  the  higher  values. 

Objectives: 

1.  To  preserve,  and  restore,  insofar  as  possible,  the  flora  and  fauna  in  their 
natural  and  undisturbed  state  in  all  park  areas. 

2.  To  provide  the  people  with  the  opportunity  for  understanding  and  en- 
joying the  higher  values  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  park  areas. 

3.  To  secure,  through  research,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  all  park  areas. 

Policies  for  the  Vertebrates: 

1.  Each  park  shall  contain  within   itself  essential  year-round  habitats  of 
all  species  belonging  to  the  native  resident  fauna. 

2.  Each  park  should  include  sufficient  areas  in  all  the  required  habitats  to 
maintain  at  least  the  minimum  population  of  each  species  necessary  to  insure 
its  perpetuation. 

3.  A  complete  report  upon  any  new  park  project  shall  include  a  survey  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  as  a  critical  factor  in  determining  area  and  boundaries. 

4.  No  management  measure  or  other  interference  with  biotic  relationships 
shall  be  undertaken  prior  to  a  properly  conducted  biological  investigation. 

5.  Every  species  shall  be  left  to  carry  on  its  struggle  for  existence  unaided, 
as  being  to  its  greatest  ultimate  good,  unless  there  is  real  cause  to  believe  that  it 
will  perish  if  unassisted. 

6.  Where  artificial  feeding,  control  of  natural  enemies,  or  other  protective 
measures  are  necessary  to  save  a  species  that  is  unable  to  cope  with  civilization's 
influences,  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  place  that  species  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  once  more;  so  that  these  artificial  aids,  which  themselves  have  unfortunate 
consequences,  will  no  longer  be  needed. 

7.  The  rare  predators  shall  be  considered  special  charges  of  the  national 
parks  in  proportion  to  their  persecution  elsewhere. 

8.  No  native  predator  shall  be  destroyed  ori  account  of  its  normal  utilization 
of  any  other  park  animal,  unless  the  latter  species  is  in  immediate  danger  of 
extermination,  and  then  only  if  the  predator  is  not  itself  a  vanishing  form. 

9.  Species  predatory  upon  fish  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  in  normal 
numbers  and  to  share  normally  in  the  benefits  of  fish  culture. 

10.  The  numbers  of  native  ungulates  occupying  a  deteriorated  range  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  exceed  its  reduced  carrying  capacity,  and,  preferably,  shall 
be  kept  below  the  carrying  capacity  at  every  step  until  the  range  can  be  brought 
back  to  original  productivity. 
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11.  Any  native  species  which  has  been  exterminated  from  a  park  area  shall 
be  restored  if  this  can  be  done,  but  if  said  species  has  become  extinct  no  related 
form  shall  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  reintroduction  in  its  place. 

12.  Any  exotic  species  which  has  already  become  established  in  a  park  shall 
be  either  eliminated  or  held  to  a  minimum  provided  complete  eradication  is  not 
feasible. 

13.  Every  possible  measure  shall  be  employed  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the 
parks  by  any  exotic  plants  or  animals. 

14.  The  presentation  of  the  animal  life  of  the  parks  to  the  public  shall  be  a 
wholly  natural  one. 

15.  No  animal  shall  be  encouraged  to  become  dependent  upon  man  for  its 
support. 

16.  Problems  of  injury  to  the  persons  of  visitors  or  to  their  property  or  to 
the  special  interest  of  man  in  the  park  shall  be  solved  by  methods  other  than 
those  involving  the  killing  of  the  animals  or  interfering  with  their  normal  re- 
lationships, where  this  is  at  all  practicable. 

17.  A  complete  biological  investigation  shall  be  made  in  each  park  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.    This  shall  include  determining  the  primitive  biological 
picture,  tracing  the  history  of  human  influences,  making  a  thorough  biological 
survey  and  formulating  a  wildlife  administrative  plan. 

18.  Each  park  shall  contain  within  itself  representative  examples  of  each 
vegetative  type  characteristic  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

19.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  all  national  park  areas  should  be  administered  by 
a  competent  and  sufficient  staff  of  biologists. 

20.  The  National  Park  Service  should  not  confine  its  interests  in  wildlife 
conservation  to  the  parks  but  should  extend  it  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  give  added  protection  to  native  species  of  fish  within 
the  park  areas,  the  following  policies  should  be  used  for  guidance  in  all 
fish  cultural  activities  carried  on  within  them: 

21.  No  introductions  of  exotic  species  of  fish  shall  be  made  in  national  park 
or  monument  waters  now  containing  only  native  species. 

22.  In  waters  where  native  and  exotic  species  now  exist,  the  native  species 
shall  be  definitely  encouraged. 

23.  In  waters  where  exotic  species  are  best  suited  to  the  environment  and 
have  proven  of  higher  value  for  fishing  purposes  than  native  species,  plantings 
of  exotics  may  be  continued  with  the  approval  of  the  Director  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  park  in  which  such  waters  are  located. 

24.  It  is  the  definite  purpose  of  this  policy  to  prohibit  the  wider  distribution 
of  exotic  species  of  fish  within  the  national  parks  and  monuments  and  to  en- 
courage a  thorough  study  of  the  various  park  waters  to  the  end  that  a  more 
definite  policy  of  fish  planting  may  be  reached. 

25.  In  waters  where  the  introduction  of  exotic  species  threaten  extinction  of 
native  species  in  an  entire  national  park  or  monument  area,  such  planting  should 
be  discontinued  and  every  effort  made  to  restore  the  native  species  to  its  normal 
status. 

26.  The  number  of  any  species  of  native  non-game  fish  should  not  be  re- 
duced even  where  such  reduction  may  be  in  the  interest  of  better  fishing. 

27.  All  forms  of  artificial  stream  improvement  which  would  change  natural 
conditions  should  be  avoided,  but  the  restoration  of  streams  or  lakes  to  their 
natural  condition  is  permissible  where  thorough  investigation  indicates  the 
desirability  of  such  action. 

28.  There  should  be  no  effort  to  introduce  exotic  fish  or  other  exotic  aquatic 
life  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  of  fish  food. 


Black-tail  Deer  in  the  sanctuary  of  Glacier  National  Park 

enjoying  protection  from  its  enemies 

Courtesy  American  Forests 
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29.  In  cases  where  a  lake  or  stream  is  of  greater  value  without  the  presence 
of  fishermen,  there  should  be  no  stocking  of  such  waters. 

30.  In  national  parks  and  monuments  where  there  still  remain  certain  lakes 
which  do  not  contain  fish,  permission  of  the  Director  must  be  secured  before 

stocking. 

Forest  Protection.  Animal  life,  in  a  state  of  nature,  depends  upon 
the  forest  or  other  forms  of  vegetation  for  both  food  and  shelter.  The 
whole  wildlife  community  is  subject  to  annihilation  by  certain  de- 
structive forces,  such  as  fire,  insects,  and  diseases  whose  direct  effects 
are  most  noticeable  in  the  havoc  wrought  upon  vegetation  alone. 
When  fire  sweeps  a  mountainside,  destroying  the  forest  and  all  other 
vegetative  cover,  many  years,  even  a  century,  may  elapse  before  nature's 
slow  processes  again  clothe  the  area  with  a  cover  like  that  destroyed. 
Usually  many  animals  are  destroyed  by  any  forest  conflagration,  but 
even  those  fortunate  enough  to  escape  shun  the  burned  area  until  a 
semblance  of  the  original  vegetation  returns. 

Destruction  of  the  vegetative  cover  on  an  extensive  scale,  no  matter 
where  it  may  occur,  leaves  repulsive  scars  and  blemishes  upon  the  fair 
face  of  nature.  In  a  national  park,  such  scars  are  especially  objectionable 
because  most  people  visit  a  park  to  enjoy  its  great  scenic  beauty. 

In  certain  types  of  forest  and  under  certain  weather  conditions,  fire 
quickly  develops  into  an  uncontrollable  conflagration.  Under  such 
conditions  it  may  travel  with  great  speed  sweeping  everything  before 
it  in  a  terriffic  holocaust. 

These  are  the  direct  effects  which  fire  may  have  within  a  park. 
Much  thought  and  planning  are  devoted  to  the  devising  of  measures 
intended  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  forest  fires  within  the  national 
parks.  Unfortunately  fires  do  occur  in  spite  of  preventive  measures, 
and  some  have  caused  great  damage.  Some  are  the  result  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  park  visitors,  some  result  from  accidental  causes,  and 
some  from  lightning  which  is  a  natural  and  unpreventable  cause.  What- 
ever its  cause,  every  fire  is  a  potential  disaster.  It  must  be  detected 
promptly  and  attacked  without  delay.  The  parks  have  modern  equip- 
ment and  an  organization  of  men  trained  in  the  methods  of  forest  fire 
control.  As  time  goes  on,  research  and  invention  provide  more  efficient 
equipment,  the  organization  becomes  more  skillful,  and  more  of  the 
fires  are  held  to  small  size. 

The  occasional  fire  which  develops  proportions  of  a  disaster  requires 
the  marshalling  of  a  small  army  of  trained  fighters  directed  by  skilled 
personnel.  When  such  an  emergency  arises,  the  additional  power  re- 
quired is  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  or  State  organizations.  When  the  need  arises  on  National  Forests 
or  other  areas  near  a  national  park,  the  Park  Service  organization  co- 
operates with  its  neighbors.  The  result  is  the  best  protection  against 
fire  which  can  be  provided  for  the  national  parks  and  adjacent  areas. 
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The  direct  effects  of  fire  in  a  park  are  of  such  great  importance  that 
they  fully  justify  large  expenditures  to  insure  adequate  protection 
against  damage  of  this  sort. 

There  are  important  indirect  effects  of  fire  in  a  park  which  are  closely 
related  to  forest  influences.  Soil  erosion,  flood  damage,  and  water  con- 
servation are  seriously  affected  by  the  destruction  of  vegetation,  es- 
pecially when  it  occurs  on  steep  mountain  slopes.  The  shade  of  the  forest 
retards  the  melting  of  snow,  its  screening  effect  breaks  the  force  with 
which  rain  strikes  the  earth,  and  the  sponge  effect  of  accumulated  leaf 
litter  on  the  ground  holds  much  water  in  storage  while  it  contributes  to 
increased  absorption  of  water  by  the  soil.  In  this  manner  the  forest 
conserves  and  stores  water  supplies  which  are  released  slowly  for  the 
benefit  of  distant  farms,  towns  and  cities.  The  forest,  checking  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  its  matted  root  systems  and  carpet  of  mosses  binding 
the  soil,  serves  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  either  blown  away  by  the 
winds  or  carried  away  by  torrents  of  water.  In  this  wise,  soil  erosion  is 
prevented.  Rapid  run-off  of  water  from  steep  slopes,  accompanied  by 
choking  of  stream  channels  by  eroded  soil,  are  principal  factors  which 
result  in  disastrous  floods. 

Most  of  the  national  parks  include  large  areas  of  high  elevation 
where  rainfall  is  heavy  and  slopes  are  steep.  Destruction  of  the  forest 
cover  on  such  areas  either  by  lumbering  or  fire  can  result  in  disastrous 
consequences  for  communities  in  far  distant  places.  These  forests  are 
essentially  protection  forests  which  should  be  kept  forever  in  the  un- 
disturbed primeval  condition. 

Destruction  of  vegetation  by  insects  and  disease  may  result  in  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  scenic  beauty  of  the  parks,  almost  as  serious 
as  that  wrought  by  fire.  Great  accumulations  of  dead  material  resulting 
from  such  causes  greatly  aggravate  the  danger  of  uncontrollable  fires. 
Control  measures  are  therefore  employed  to  prevent  widespread  epi- 
demic attacks  and  hasten  the  restoration  of  a  normal  balance  of  nature. 

Destruction  of  valuable  vegetation  may  at  times  result  from  too 
concentrated  public  use  of  restricted  areas  as  in  the  case  of  camp  grounds 
and  picnic  areas.  Control  measures  are  employed  to  safeguard  and 
maintain  the  natural  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible.  Provision  of 
alternate  camp  grounds  permits  periods  of  rest  for  areas  where  vege- 
tation shows  signs  of  distress. 

Forest  Fire  Protection  Policy.  To  retain  the  primeval  and  natural  forest 
conditions  so  far  as  use  and  safety  of  the  forest  will  permit  and  to  maintain  the 
forest  ecological  balance. 

Objectives.  (1)  To  make  the  park  fire  protection  organizations  the  best 
trained  and  equipped  and  most  efficient  forest  fire  protection  organizations  in 
the  Nation  because  of  the  high  scenic  and  recreational  values  at  stake. 

(2)  To  reduce  the  number  and  size  of  all  man-caused  fires  to  the  smallest 
attainable  minimum  consistent  with  funds  and  facilities  available  and  with 
human  use  of  the  parks. 
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(3)  To  locate,  analyze,  and  reduce  such  fire  hazards  as  adequate  protection 
of  park  areas  warrants  and  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  natural  appear- 
ance and  wildlife  habitat. 

(4)  To  reach  and  combat  every  fire  that  starts  in,  or  threatens,  a  park  or 
monument  with  such  strength,  skill,  and  equipment  as  to  confine  it  to  a  satis- 
factory minimum  acreage  and  damage  and  always  to  gain  control  before  the 
burning  period  of  the  second  day. 

THE  HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHEOLOGICAL  PROGRAM 

The  recent  growth  of  the  National  Park  System  has  included  many 
historic  and  archeologic  sites  of  national  significance.  While  the  out- 
standing developments  in  this  important  field  are  not  difficult  to  name, 
their  implications  for  the  future  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of 
every  conservationist. 

The  Service  has  been  active  in  this  field  since  its  establishment  in 
1916,  and  a  decade  of  thought  and  discussion  finally  resulted  in  1933  in 
the  Executive  Orders  which  greatly  extended  the  historic  sites  and 
buildings  program.  Fifty-nine  areas,  administered  by  several  bureaus 
and  two  departments  were  added  to  the  national  park  system  already 
existing.  Historic  and  archeological  monuments  authorized  by  Congress 
since  1933  have  without  exception  been  placed  under  the  same  fostering 
care.  The  growth  of  the  historic  sites  program  and  its  far  reaching  effect 
upon  the  National  Park  system,  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  the 

following  figures : 

All  Areas   established   or 

Historical  and  Archeological  Areas  authorized     for     admini- 

established  or  authorized  for  administration      istraton  by  the  National 
by  the  National  Park  Service  Park  Service 

1916 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 

By  the  act  of  August  21,  1935,  Congress  declared  it  to  be  a  national 
policy  to  preserve  historic  and  archeological  sites  of  national  significance 
for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  people.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  was  granted  broad  powers  to  per- 
form the  important  duties  and  functions  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end.  In  addition  to  custodianship,  Congress  has  now 
placed  upon  the  National  Park  Service  responsibility  for  leadership  in  a 
renewed  Nation-wide  movement  to  conserve  the  remaining  unpro- 
tected historic  and  archeologic  treasures. 

Around  the  nucleus  created  by  these  changes  have  gradually  been 
grouped  other  Federal  activities  both  regular  and  emergency,  in  the 
conservation  of  historic  and  archeologic  sites.  The  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey  has  been  initiated  by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
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includes,  among  its  many  accomplishments,  a  permanent  working  agree- 
ment with  the  Fine  Arts  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  to  measure  and  record  the  irreplaceable 
architecture  of  the  American  past. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Emergency  Conservation  Work  program, 
practically  all  camps  engaged  in  developing  national  or  state  parks  of 
historical  or  archeological  significance  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  their  work  has  been  guided  by  a  tech- 
nical staff  of  trained  historians,  architects  and  archeologists. 

Finally,  on  August  26,  1936,  there  was  established  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  the  Works  Progress  Administration  whereby  all 
WPA  projects  for  historical  or  archeological  excavation  or  restoration 
are  now  reviewed  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Already  cooperating 
in  much  of  its  work  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Service,  by 
the  completion  of  the  agreement  with  the  WPA  has  become  the  ad- 
ministrator or  consultant  on  practically  all  historical  preservation  work 
carried  out  with  Federal  funds  whether  from  regular  or  emergency 
appropriations.  Like  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  other 
European  countries,  the  United  States  now  has  a  definitely  recognized 
government  agency  to  serve  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  interest  in 
protecting  the  historic  and  archeologic  treasures  of  the  Nation. 

Such  changes,  however  effective  they  may  be,  do  not  come  without 
raising  questions  or  creating  problems.  Many  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  program,  and  having  deeply  at  heart  the  conservation 
of  the  scenic  and  historic  beauty  of  America,  wish  to  know  what  their 
effect  will  be  on  the  national  park  system. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  recent  changes, 
historic  conservation  is  not  new  to  the  National  Park  Service.  It  has, 
in  fact,  been  a  part  of  the  general  conservation  program  of  the  Interior 
Department  since  1906  and  of  the  National  Park  Service  since  its 
establishment  in  1916.  Although  until  recently  the  activities  of  the 
Service  in  historical  conservation  were  unheralded,  they  were  from  the 
first  of  undeniable  importance. 

Under  the  American  Antiquities  Act,  "the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other  objects 
of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the  lands  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  national 
monuments." 

Pursuant  to  that  legislation,  as  early  as  1916,  when  the  National 
Park  Service  was  established,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  under 
its  jurisdiction  eight  national  monuments  of  historic  and  archeologic 
interest,  as  well  as  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  one  of  the  most  prized 
areas  of  the  system  and  antedating  in  establishment  all  but  a  handful 
of  our  present  national  parks.  These  areas  were,  in  1916,  immediately 
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placed  under  the  National  Park  Service,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
program  which  has  been  growing  ever  since. 

The  National  Park  Service  Act  itself  named  historic  conservation 
as  one  of  the  important  responsibilities  of  the  organization.  In  1924, 
only  eight  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Service,  negotiations 
were  under  way  for  the  transfer  of  the  military  parks  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  In  1932  came  an  important  step  with  the  creation  of 
an  historical  division  especially  commissioned  to  study  problems  of 
administration  and  policy  relating  to  historical  and  archeological  sites. 
Meanwhile  important  areas  had  been  added  to  the  original  group. 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park  and  George  Washington  Birthplace 
National  Monument  were  established  in  1930  and  the  movement  had 
begun  which  led  to  the  preservation,  under  the  National  Park  Service, 
of  the  important  Revolutionary  sites  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  The 
Southwestern  areas,  such  as  Aztec  Ruins,  Bandelier,  Montezuma 
Castle,  and  Canyon  de  Chelly,  increased  in  importance  until  they  began 
to  approximate  in  interest  the  nationally  important  Mesa  Verde.  Thus 
when  the  general  reorganization  occurred  in  1933,  the  National  Park 
Service  was  prepared  to  assume  its  full  responsibility  of  custodianship 
for  the  Nation's  historical  and  archeological  treasures.  The  policies  and 
standards  developed  by  the  Interior  Department  and  the  National 
Park  Service  in  twenty-seven  years  (1906-1933)  of  association  with 
problems  of  historic  and  scenic  conservation,  are  now  being  applied  to 
the  new  areas  acquired  since  1933. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  additions  by  transfer  represent  important  as 
well  as  extensive  resources.  The  national  military  parks,  including  the 
fields  of  Gettysburg  and  Chickamauga,  as  well  as  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Ridge,  are  among  the  oldest  national  reservations  for 
public  use  in  the  United  States.  The  significant  battlefields  which  make 
up  the  system  as  a  whole  were  created  by  Acts  of  Congress  passed  in 
response  to  an  insistant  demand  which  expressed  itself  steadily  for 
almost  half  a  century.  The  national  monuments  recently  acquired 
include  such  areas  as  Fort  Marion  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  one  of  the 
most  heavily  visited  and  interesting  historic  monuments  in  the  country, 
and  archeological  sites  of  such  importance  as  Walnut  Canyon  and  Tonto 
in  Arizona  and  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  in  New  Mexico.  Other  acquisitions 
include  the  Ford  Theater  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  and  the  house,  just  across  the  street,  where  he  was  taken 
in  his  last  hours.  Added  to  the  existing  resources  of  the  Service,  these 
areas  make  a  total  of  98  historical  and  archeologicai  areas  both  author- 
ized and  established,  to  which  the  Federal  Government  is  extending 
protection. 

The  integration  of  these  extremely  valuable  though  varied  resources 
into  the  National  Park  system  is  being  accomplished  through  the 
adoption  of  the  following  policies : 
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1.  Grouping  of  the  ninety-eight  separate  areas,  according  to  historical  and 
geographical  principles,  into  major  units.    So  far  nine  such  units,  embracing 
sixty-eight  established  areas,  have  been  approved.    In  each  case  an  area  of 
major  historical  significance  has  been  selected  as  the  administrative,  technical 
and  educational  center  for  the  related  sites.    Beginning  in  the  northeast  and 
proceeding  south  and  west,  the  approved  groups  center  around  the  following 
parks:  Morristown  National  Historical  Park;  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park;  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  County  Battlefields  Memorial  National 
Military  Park;  Colonial  National  Historical  Park;  Chickamauga-Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park;  Fort  Marion  National  Monument;  Shiloh  National 
Military   Park;   Vicksburg   National   Military   Park;   and   the   Southwestern 
Monuments. 

This  grouping  has  resulted  in  a  simplification  of  the  system  of  historical 
areas,  and  a  coordinated  and  directed  administration  of  these  resources  for 
public  use. 

2.  Physical  development  according  to  principles  of  natural  beauty  and 
historic  authenticity  with  a  minimum  of  monumentation.    In  each  area  his- 
torians, together  with  archeologists  and  architects  where  the  problem  demanded 
such  technical  assistance,  have  conducted  basic  studies  of  the  major  features  of 
historical  significance.  These  studies  have  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  program 
of  preservation  and  educational  development  which  followed. 

3.  Introduction  of  a  more  effective  educational  program  through  the  use  of 
literature,  museums,  outdoor  displays  and  markers,  and  a  lecture  and  ranger 
service.    Closely  coordinated  through  group  administration,  this  developing 
educational  service  in  the  historical  areas  of  the  east  offers  promise  of  pro- 
viding a  much  needed  public  service. 

The  above  developments  have  been  accompanied  by  a  general 
awakening  of  public  consciousness  to  the  need  of  preserving  the  historic 
and  archeological  treasures  of  America  while  they  can  still  be  saved. 
The  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey,  begun  in  1933,  and  since 
carried  forward  continuously  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  revealed  in 
striking  fashion  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  of  the  best  of  our 
architectural  and  historical  remains.  The  survey  of  archeological  re- 
sources, conducted  by  a  special  committee  of  archeologists  for  the 
National  Resources  Board  in  1934,  revealed  an  even  more  serious  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  prehistoric  remains. 

On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  long-standing  legislation  of  a  like  char- 
acter in  effect  abroad,  the  historic  sites  bill,  referred  to  earlier,  was 
enacted,  granting  broad  powers  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  under- 
take a  national  program  for  the  preservation  of  important  historical 
and  archeological  structures  and  sites.  Among  the  most  significant 
powers  granted  was  that  which  authorized  the  National  Park  Service 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  state,  municipalities,  cor- 
porations, associations,  or  individuals  to  preserve  sites  which  are  not 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Two  main  developments  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  legislation. 
In  February,  1936,  an  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  eleven  members, 
including,  among  others,  eminent  authorities  in  the  fields  of  history, 
archeology,  and  architecture,  was  appointed  to  aid  the  National  Park 
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Service  in  formulating  general  policies.   This  Board,  authorized  by  the 
legislation,  holds  quarterly  meetings  to  aid  the  Service  in  its  work. 

In  July,  1936  funds  were  made  available  to  conduct  a  Nation-wide 
survey  of  historic  sites  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  are  of 
sufficient  significance  to  warrant  national  recognition.  The  inventory, 
investigation,  and  classification  of  sites  necessary  in  connection  with 
this  survey  are  now  in  progress.  Both  in  that  survey,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  general  historical  program  of  the  Service,  the  following  policy, 
adopted  by  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments  at  its  meeting  May  9,  1936,  governs  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  areas  for  inclusion  within  the  system : 

The  general  criterion  in  selecting  areas  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  through  the  National  Park  Service,  whether  natural  or  historic,  is 
that  they  shall  be  outstanding  examples  in  their  respective  classes. 

The  number  of  Federal  areas  must  be  necessarily  limited,  and  care  should  be 
exercised  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sites  of  lesser  rank.  In  the  historical 
and  archeological  fields,  national  areas,  it  is  believed,  should  be  carefully  chosen 
upon  the  basis  of  important  phases  of  American  history.  The  areas  thus  se- 
lected will  collectively  present  an  adequate  story  of  American  progress  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  human  existence  down  to  comparatively  recent  times. 

It  is  desirable  in  ascertaining  the  standards  for  selecting  historic  sites,  to 
outline  briefly  the  stages  of  American  progress  and  then  indicate  lists  of  the 
possible  sites  illustrative  of  each  stage.  In  the  study  of  these  lists  it  is  expected 
that  attention  will  be  centered  upon  particular  sites  which,  because  of  their  deep 
historic  value,  as  well  as  because  of  the  fact  that  they  possess  important  historic 
remains  and  are  generally  available,  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  examples  in 
their  respective  classes. 

It  is  these  outstanding  sites  which  should  be  saved,  developed  and  inter- 
preted by  the  Federal  Government.  In  so  doing,  the  National  Park  Service  is 
following  a  line  of  precedents  already  clearly  outlined  in  the  selection  of  areas 
of  all  kinds,  whether  natural  or  historic. 

With  respect  to  historic  and  archeologic  sites  other  than  those  selected  for 
attention  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  function  of  the  National  Park  Service 
should  be  to  encourage  state,  local,  semi-public  and  private  agencies  to  engage 
in  protective  and  interpretative  activities.  This  work  should  always  be  closely 
associated  with  the  program  of  National  Historic  sites  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

MUSEUMS  IN  NATIONAL  PARKS 

If  it  be  the  special  privilege  and  function  of  the  National  Park 
Service  to  champion  the  interests  of  those  who  appreciate  the  inspira- 
tion of  nature,  how  true  it  is  also  that  that  privilege  and  function  extends 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  those  who  appreciate  the  pageantry 
and  dignity  of  American  history!  The  full  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  Park  Service  in  interpreting  and  presenting  the 
broad  American  story  has  given  impetus  to  a  unique  educational  pro- 
gram which  today  receives  the  commendation  of  scholar  and  layman. 
Nearly  ten  million  visitors  to  the  park  system  each  year  accept  the 
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offerings  of  these  natural  preserves  and  historic  reservations  with  an  en- 
joyment based  upon  some  understanding  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  areas.  The  philosophical  aspects  of  the  program  of  enlightening 
travelers  in  national  parks  is  unthought  of  and  unimportant  to  the 
average  American  but  probably  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  here  con- 
tribution is  being  made  to  the  betterment  of  the  thought  of  the  Nation. 

National  Park  Service  executives,  recognizing  their  opportunities, 
have  defined  objectives  in  this  educational  endeavor  and  established  a 
program  of  work  in  which  have  been  enlisted  specialists  in  the  fields  of 
science,  history  and  visual  education.  Geologists,  biologists,  archeolo- 
gists  and  historians  have  coordinated  their  efforts  in  the  field,  lab  jratory 
and  library  in  order  that  problems  may  be  met,  basic  information  or- 
ganized and  published,  and  a  program  of  action  projected.  In  all  in- 
stances of  such  investigations  ends  have  been  shaped  to  enable  the 
public  to  use  the  findings.  So  far  as  possible  publications  have  been 
prepared  or  information  disseminated  by  word  of  mouth.  Contacts 
between  park  visitors  and  officers  who  can  interpret  the  technical  in- 
formation assembled  by  the  specialists  are  made  easy  but,  it  is  hoped, 
not  obtrusive.  Underlying  the  program  of  publication,  lectures  and 
guided  field  trips  is  a  system  of  unique  museums  which  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  graphically  interpreting  the  park  stories  and  providing  head- 
quarters and  working  facilities  for  the  men  who  contact  the  public. 

These  small  institutions,  at  present  fifty-three  in  number,  are  de- 
signed to  present  in  form  assimilable  by  the  average  visitor  the  findings 
of  the  technical  investigators.  In  each  instance  the  museum  is  limited 
in  its  scope  to  cover  the  story  or  stories  to  be  told  in  the  immediate  area 
in  which  it  is  located.  Every  museum  project  is  thus  a  true  focal  point 
of  interest  and  information,  and  continuity  of  the  larger  story  of  related 
parks  or  park  museums  is  insured  through  careful  integration  of  the 
programs  of  individual  units  in  the  system  to  form  a  connected  account 
of  the  whole. 

One  may  reasonably  ask  how  such  integration  can  be  guaranteed. 
With  a  program  so  extensive  and  made  up  of  such  great  variety  of  units, 
full  coordination  is  obtained  only  through  close  organization  and  direc- 
tion from  a  central  office.  An  administrative  unit,  the  Museum  Divi- 
sion, exists  within  the  Branch  of  Research  and  Education.  A  first 
responsibility  of  this  group  of  workers  is  the  shaping  of  basic  plans  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  story  of  America  as  it  is  to  be  told  in  one 
hundred  thirty-six  units  of  the  system  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.  Field  officers  such  as  park  naturalists,  park  historians, 
archeologists,  biologists  and  geologists,  and  in  some  instances  architects 
and  engineers,  cooperate  with  the  Museum  Division  in  conducting  re- 
search and  assembling  the  essential  information  upon  which  museum 
plans  may  be  built. 

Leaders  in  the  various  branches  and  divisions  of  the  Service  survey 
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this  material  and  the  themes  which  it  represents  and  cooperate  with  the 
Museum  Division  in  establishing  a  relationship  between  the  many 
chapters  of  the  National  story  here  involved.  Experienced  curators 
possessed  of  comprehensive  views  of  the  broad  objectives  of  the  general 
educational  program  are  thus  enabled  to  prepare  for  the  proper  articu- 
lation of  any  musuem  projects  to  which  they  may  be  assigned.  These 
curators,  working  in  the  field  with  naturalists  and  historians,  then 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  devising  schemes  for  interpreting  the  essentials 
of  the  individual  stories  to  be  presented.  Their  specifications,  when 
approved,  form  the  basis  for  museum  building  arrangement  and  become 
the  guide  for  preparators  and  artists  who,  in  central  laboratories,  pro- 
duce the  graphic  exhibit  devices  to  find  use  in  parks. 

The  one  hundred  thirty-six  Federal  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  are  distributed  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
Mexico  to  Canada.  In  scope  of  stories  they  constitute  a  rather  full 
revelation  of  everything  American.  The  responsibility  of  preserving 
this  wealth  of  national  expression  and  making  it  comprehensible  to  the 
average  citizen  is  perhaps  as  weighty  a  problem  as  confronts  any  govern- 
ment bureau.  Recognition  of  the  responsibility  and  provision  for  meeting 
it  has  come  in  time  to  guarantee  that  a  reasonable  share  of  our  National 
heritage  of  wilderness  beauty,  natural  phenomena  and  historic  treasures 
shall  be  saved  for  all  time.  The  present  attitude  of  law  makers  and 
public  would  indicate  that  the  projected  program  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  making  critical  examination  of  the  physical  nature  of  its 
areas  and  study  of  the  human  history  represented  within  them  is  to 
continue  and  result  in  more  adequate  understanding  of  those  possessions. 
The  program  of  interpretation  will  be  maintained  as  started  and  it  seems 
safe  to  anticipate  that  the  returns  in  the  pleasure  derived  by  enlightened 
visitors  will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  educational  operations  and  certainly 
contribution  will  have  been  made  to  the  betterment  of  the  thought  of 
the  Nation. 

The  small  field  museum  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  reaching 
all  classes  of  park  visitors  with  information  that  is  retained  and  dis- 
cussed after  the  park  tour  has  ended.  This  ability  to  present  varied 
stories  in  doses  that  are  pleasant  to  take,  easily  comprehended  and  long 
remembered,  argues  for  adequate  provision  for  a  continued  museum 
program  in  national  parks. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARK  LANDS 

Proper  use  is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that  parks  should  become 
reasonably  accessible,  that  shelter,  food,  safety,  and  sanitary  accom- 
modations be  available  to  a  visiting  public.  There  are  numerous  other 
uses  of  parks  such  as  regulation  and  maintenance  of  water-flow;  con- 
serving and  increasing  the  supply  of  game  animals  and  birds;  as  fields 
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for  scientific  research;  as  locations  for  appropriate  sports;  for  control  of 
erosion  damage;  as  custodians  of  historical,  archeological,  and  other 
objects  of  public  value  and  interest.  Such  uses,  however,  of  the  national 
park  areas,  have  brought  with  them  the  need  for  limited  physical  de- 
velopment. Roads  and  trails  are  necessary  for  access.  Personnel  is 
required  for  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance.  Superin- 
tendents, rangers,  and  laborers  require  houses  in  which  to  live.  The 
visiting  public  requires  necessities  for  physical  comfort.  To  provide 
these  things,  and  to  do  so  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  natural 
conditions  within  a  park,  is  a  major  responsibility  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

In  the  early  history  of  national  parks,  this  matter  of  development 
was  not  very  seriously  considered  since  visitors  were  few.  Automobiles 
were  barred  from  the  parks,  and  in  Yellowstone  for  example,  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  visitors  in  the  first  50  years  of  the  park  arrived  by  train 
and  only  five  per  cent  by  automobile. 

In  the  next  five  years,  as  many  people  arrived  at  Yellowstone  as  had 
come  in  all  the  previous  fifty  years,  and  ninety -five  per  cent  of  them 
came  by  automobile!  What  a  complete  change  in  development  this 
brought!  New  provisions  for  accommodation  of  the  public  immediately 
became  mandatory.  All  other  parks  of  the  system  experienced  a  similar 
increase  in  public  use.  Along  with  this  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  areas  added  to  the  system. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  a  basic  and  controlling  policy  that 
no  development  work  of  a  kind  which  might  change  in  any  way  the 
physical  appearance,  natural  condition,  or  manner  of  use  of  any  area, 
should  be  undertaken  without  careful  plans  for  such  work  prepared  in 
advance. 

Advance  planning  to  provide  for  thorough  consideration  and  study 
of  all  contemplated  physical  development,  or  any  physical  change  in 
a  park,  is  mandatory  in  park  practice.  All  such  plans  for  the  future  work 
or  development  within  a  park  are  brought  together  and  presented  by 
means  of  the  "Master  Plan"  for  that  particular  park.  Briefly  described, 
the  Master  Plan  consists  of: 

1.  Base  Map.   This  shows  topography  and  all  existing  features  and  is  com- 

piled and  drawn  from  best  available  sources. 

2.  Road  System  Plan.   Which  shows  existing  and  proposed  roads  with  indi- 

cations of  progress  being  made  in  construction. 

3.  Trail  System  Plan.  Showing  existing  and  proposed  trails. 

4.  General  Development,  or  Zoning  Plan.    This  shows  locations  of  developed 

areas   existing   or  proposed,   wilderness  areas,   sacred  areas,   prviate 
property,  historical  areas,  research  areas. 

5.  Fire  Control  Map.   Upon  which  is  shown  facilities  for  fire  control,  lookout 

locations,  fire  caches,  communication  lines,  fire  trails,  water  channels. 

6.  Forest  Type  Map.   A  map  which  indicates  all  different  existing  types  of 

flora  within  a  park. 
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7.  Developed  Area  Plans.   These  plans  comprise  the  larger  number  of  sheets 

within  the  master  plan,  and  show  at  large  scale  the  present  and  future 
development  proposed  at  each  individual  area  where  people  must  live. 
Locations  of  all  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  or  other  developments  are 
established,  including  even  parking  areas,  hitch  racks,  or  flagpoles. 

8.  Development  Outline.  This  outline  consists  of  typed  sheets  which  are  bound 

with  their  corresponding  graphic  plans,  and  which  state  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  facts,  figures,  decisions,  programs,  and  methods  of  treating 
the  various  problems  of  that  particular  portion  of  the  park  being 
considered. 

The  entire  Master  Plan  is  not  the  work  of  any  one  person  connected 
with  a  particular  park,  but  is  the  condensation  of  thought  and  plans  of 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  future  protection  and  development  of  the 
park  or  its  policies.  It  is  revised  each  year  to  correspond  with  accom- 
plishments of  the  season  and  further  determination  of  ultimate  de- 
velopment, thus  assuring  a  constantly  improved  statement  of  the  exist- 
ing conditions  and  future  policies  of  the  park. 

From  this  Master  Plan,  a  "six-year  program"  is  prepared  annually 
which  proposes  the  work  which  will  be  done  within  the  next  six  years, 
with  priorities,  allocation  of  funds  desired,  and  personnel  needed. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  indicative  of  the  care  which  is  used  in 
proposing  any  changes  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  park;  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  case  of 
doubtful  necessity  as  to  the  development,  the  answer  is  "No." 

Visitors  to  the  national  parks  frequently  express  interest  in  the 
architecture  of  the  buildings,  especially  within  the  western  parks  where 
there  are  examples  of  park  architecture  especially  fitting  to  the  scenic 
surroundings,  and  which  are  seldom  seen  elsewhere.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  national  parks  the  principal  buildings  were  the  hotels  and  lodges 
of  the  operating  companies. 

A  number  of  the  early  hotels  were  well  planned  by  competent  archi- 
tects; however,  many  structures  of  that  date  were  poorly  planned  and 
ill  fitted  to  their  landscape  surroundings.  These  poor  buildings  are 
gradually  being  replaced,  while  the  better  ones  are  being  maintained. 
Early  government  structures,  with  several  notable  exceptions,  were 
quite  uniformly  poor  because  of  lack  of  construction  funds  and  little 
provision  for  architectural  planning. 

Architectural  construction  within  parks  now  requires  the  preparation 
of  complete  sets  of  plans  and  specifications  whether  the  buildings  be 
constructed  by  operators  or  by  the  Park  Service.  Both  must  adhere 
to  the  Master  Plan  of  the  park  as  to  locations  and  scope  of  opera- 
tion. Operators  must  have  plans  prepared  by  licensed  architects  and 
approved  by  the  architects  of  the  Service.  Thus  there  is  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  design  and  in  the  safety  and  suitability  of  park 
structures.  The  use  of  native  materials,  and  the  careful  landscape 
location  of  buildings  has  done  much  to  harmonize  them  with  sur- 
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rounding  park  scenery  so  that  Man's  intrusion  into  Nature's  sanctuary 
is  least  noticeable. 

In  many  parks  a  natural  landscape  appearance  has  been  much  im- 
proved over  conditions  which  existed  only  a  few  years  ago.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  programs  of  "naturalization"  work — a  restoration 
of  previously  existing  natural  conditions — which  includes  obliteration 
of  old,  unnecessary  roads  and  trails;  planting  out  unsightly  evidences 
of  man's  construction  activities;  restoration  of  sod  in  eroded  areas; 
removal  of  fences;  relocation  of  power  and  telephone  wires  to  reduce 
visibility;  obliterations  of  old  borrow  pits,  refuse  dumps  and  similar 
unsightly  evidences  of  human  activity. 

Where  new  construction  is  found  absolutely  necessary  within  the 
parks,  the  strictest  controls  are  exercised  that  the  least  possible  land- 
scape damage  may  result.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  road 
and  trail  construction.  Contrasted  with  the  early  years  of  the  parks, 
when  roads  were  built  along  lines  of  least  resistance  and  with  no  thought 
as  to  damage  to  natural  values,  every  precaution  is  now  taken.  These 
precautions  have  created  something  of  a  new  technique  in  the  construc- 
tion of  scenic  highways  even  outside  the  national  parks.  Control  of 
blasting  operations  is  enforced  that  damage  to  surrounding  features  may 
be  prevented;  sidecasting  of  waste  excavation  material  is  eliminated  or 
confined  to  designated  stations;  careful  control  of  right-of-way  clearing 
and  burning  is  exercised;  new  specifications  are  written  for  improved 
road-sections;  the  technique  of  flattening-and-rounding  of  cut  slopes  is 
developed;  new  specifications  are  introduced  providing  for  stabilization 
of  loose  slide  materials;  the  popular  use  of  masonry  for  guard  rails, 
bridges,  and  other  structures  is  revived;  new  types  of  log  bridges  and 
structures  for  use  in  forests  are  designed;  landscape  plantings  of  native 
shrubs,  trees,  and  sod  become  a  part  of  highway  construction  work. 

Such  unusual  improvements  in  the  construction  of  scenic  roads  have 
been  made  possible  by  a  close  cooperation  between  the  Park  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Major  road  construction  in  national  parks 
is  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  an  arrangement  made  in  1928  and  called  the 
"Inter-Bureau  Agreement."  This  agreement  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  cooperation  between  separate  Departments  and  has  functioned  as  a 
working  partnership  which  has  constructed  many  of  the  finest  scenic 
highways  of  the  Nation. 

Within  the  different  parks  careful  planning  and  construction  work  is 
being  done  to  meet  the  needs  for  campgrounds,  picnic  areas,  and  similar 
grounds  for  public  use.  To  keep  these  grounds  attractive  for  visitors, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  more  heavily  used  areas  to  plan  for  camps,  tables, 
fireplaces,  and  automobile  traffic  in  a  definite  manner  to  protect  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  grass. 

With  additions  to  the  National  Park  System,  come  further  needs 
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for  protective  planning  and  for  provision  that  highest  use,  consistent 
with  true  conservation,  may  be  made  of  the  land.  Charting  the  safe 
and  sane  course  of  development  for  each  area  will  be  its  Master  Plan 
in  which  is  gathered  and  set  forth  the  best  thoughts  and  advanced 
planning  of  the  many  people  who  have  given  it  painstaking  study.  It 
is  the  ambition  of  the  Service  that  such  use  and  enjoyment  may  be 
provided  without  detriment  to  the  inherent  natural  values. 

CONCLUSION 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  has  presented  in  the 
foregoing  pages  an  analysis  of  the  principles  governing  the  character 
and  growth  of  the  National  Park  System  as  interpreted  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  has  described 
the  qualifications  of  national  parks  and  monuments  and  the  policies 
which  are  being  used  to  protect  them  in  the  system.  In  the  state- 
ments that  follow,  the  staff  of  the  National  Park  Service  has  shown  how 
these  policies  are  applied  to  conserve  the  geological,  biological,  historical 
and  archeological  resources  of  the  parks.  In  preserving  the  great  scenic 
areas  of  the  country  it  has  been  indicated  that  there  are  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  preserving,  also,  for  the  public  benefit,  suitable  examples  of  the 
plant  and  animal  life  native  to  the  United  States. 

Consistent  with  those  governing  principles  and  resulting  logically  from 
their  adoption,  the  way  is  pointed  toward  a  land-use  program  of  great 
national  importance.  It  is  significant  that  a  large  number  of  areas  which 
should  be  conserved  and  protected  from  adverse  use  were  once  public 
domain  and  are  still  in  public  ownership.  They  could,  therefore,  be  given 
park  or  monument  status  at  no  great  cost  to  the  public.  The  proposed 
Mount  Olympus  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks  are  striking  ex- 
amples, but  there  are  numerous  other  Federally  owned  areas  of  com- 
parable value  that  should  be  included  in  the  National  Park  System. 

It  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  enumerate  all  of  the  suitable 
areas,  both  publicly  and  privately  owned,  because  no  adequate  survey 
of  the  recreational  resources  or  of  potential  National  Parks  has  ever 
been  made. 

An  adaptation  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  on 
recreational  resources,  prepared  by  the  National  Park  Service  for  the 
National  Resources  Committee,  would  indicate  that  the  following  general 
areas,  now  in  Federal  ownership,  contain  features  suitable  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Park  System : 

1.  The  proposed  Mount  Olympus  National  Park,  Washington. 

2.  An  area  of  several  hundred  square  miles  in  the  Northern  Cascades, 
Washington. 

3.  Supplemental  areas,  composed  of  a  number  of  the  volcanic  cones  along 
the  Cascade  Range,  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  such  as  Mounts  Baker,  St. 
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Helena,  Adams,  Hood,  and  to  include  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  as  a  part 
of  a  larger  conception. 

4.  An  area  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  composed  of  Yosemite  National 
Park,  Kings  River  Canyon  Region,  General  Grant  and  Sequoia  National  Parks, 
and  the  intervining  wilderness  portions  of  the  Sierra  above  the  commercially 
valuable  timber  on  both  sides  of  the  crest,  and  one  or  more  extensions  reaching 
down  the  east  face  of  the  Sierra. 

5.  A  portion  of  the  Channel  Islands,  California.   Five  of  these  eight  islands 
are  in  Federal  ownership,  and  the  three  principal  islands  are  in  private  ownership. 

6.  An  area  in  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  of  Idaho. 

7.  An  area,  the  proposed  Escalante  National  Monument,  to  include  roughly 
the  Colorado  River  Gorge  from  the  junction  of  the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers, 
Utah,  to  the  northern  Arizona  boundary,  and  certain  territory  between  the 
San  Juan  and  Colorado  Rivers. 

8.  The  proposed  Capitol  Reef  and  Zion  National  Monuments,  Utah,  and 
the  proposed  Kofa  Mountains  and  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monuments  in 
southern  Arizona. 

9.  The  Thoroughfare   country,   adjacent   to   Yellowstone   National   Park, 
Wyoming. 

10.  The  proposed  extension  of  Grand  Teton  National  Park,   Wyoming, 
involving  both  Federally  and  privately  owned  lands. 

11.  An  area  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  Wyoming. 

12.  The  proposed  Arapaho  Peak  extension  of  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  Colorado. 

13.  The  proposed  Green  River  National  Monument,  comprising  Lodore  and 
Yampa  Canyons,  Colorado,  and  Split  Mountain  and  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ments, Utah. 

14.  An  area  in  the  Guadelupe  Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  adjacent  to  and 
south  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park. 

15.  An  area  in  the  Luquillo  National  Forest,  Puerto  Rico. 

16.  The  area  between  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  and  the  coast, 
Alaska,  involving  mostly  public  domain. 

The  following  general  areas,  largely  in  private  ownership,  contain 
features  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  national  park  system: 

17.  An  area  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  acres  in  the  coast  redwood  belt  of 
northern  California. 

18.  An  area,  or  areas,  of  considerable  extent,  representative  of  the  great 
plains  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado  or  Kansas. 

19.  A  characteristic  area  in  the  lake  region  of  northern  Minnesota. 

20.  An  area  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  northern  Vermont. 

21.  An  area  in  the  Mount  Katahdin  region,  Maine. 

22.  An  area,  or  areas,  in  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  South. 

23.  Extensive  strips  of  the  ocean  beaches,  of  which  the  Cape  Hatteras  region 
has  been  specifically  proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  areas  mentioned  above,  there  are  areas  of  great 
importance  because  of  historic  and  prehistoric  features,  that  are  not 
now  in  the  system  of  national  parks  and  monuments.  A  number  of 
historic  areas  should  be  added  and  also  a  number  of  prehistoric  areas, 
but  they  are  not  listed  specifically,  because  further  study  is  needed  to 
determine  the  order  of  priority  of  numerous  areas  of  these  types. 

A  few  of  the  larger  proposed  extensions  of  existing  parks  and  monu- 
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ments  have  been  included  in  the  above  list,  but  there  are  many  other 
desirable  boundary  adjustments,  of  lesser  extent,  such  as  the  one  involv- 
ing Diamond  Lake  near  Crater  Lake,  and  the  Carl  Inn  tract  of  sugar 
pine  forest  adjacent  to  Yosemite.  Although  these  latter  areas  are  of 
great  importance,  they  have  been  analyzed  repeatedly,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  list  them  here. 

Continuing  surveys  will  make  possible  the  appraisal  of  other  suitable 
areas,  whether  they  are  now  in  public  or  private  ownership. 

Throughout  these  pages,  scant  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
other  conservational  and  recreational  functions  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  such  as  its  cooperation  with  the  States  and  their  subdivisions  in 
state  and  local  park  and  recreational  developments  and  surveys,  or  its 
cooperative  activities  in  the  conservation  and  development  of  historic 
sites  and  buildings  not  within  the  National  Park  System.  The  discus- 
sions have  been  purposely  confined  to  an  analysis  and  prospectus  of  the 
National  Park  System  as  an  effective  implement  of  conservation  and  a 
sound  use  of  public  lands. 

During  the  thirty-one  years  of  its  existence,  the  American  Civic 
Association,  and  more  recently,  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, has  many  times  taken  up  the  fight  to  prevent  unjustified  en- 
croachments upon  the  National  Parks.  These  fights  have  often  been 
dramatic  and  have  been  won  only  through  the  efforts  of  many  organiza- 
tions and  a  well-recognized  public  opinion  in  favor  of  protecting  National 
Parks  from  commercial  exploitation. 

Without  abating  the  vigilance  of  the  Association  in  defending  existing 
National  Parks  in  any  degree,  we  are  now  setting  out  to  adopt  a  program 
of  acquisition  for  National  Parks  which  will  round  out  the  system.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  advocate  the  inclusion  of  any  National  Park  or 
National  Monument  which  does  not  meet  the  high  standards  adopted  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  the  past  and  herein  set  forth.  But  we  realize 
that  there  are  yet  a  number  of  unspoiled  areas  which  meet  every  standard 
for  National  Parks  and  which  should  be  given  the  permanent  and  sure 
protection  of  National-Park  status.  It  is  true  that  archeological  remains 
may  yet  be  discovered,  and  history  is  constantly  being  made.  The  system 
of  National  Monuments  may  thus  need  to  be  expanded  as  occasion 
arises.  But  it  is  our  belief  that  the  great  scenic  areas  of  the  United  States 
can  be  listed  and  acquired  in  the  near  future.  Then,  without  the  friction 
of  disputed  status,  the  policies  of  administration  outlined  herein  can  be 
applied  to  a  completed  system  and  a  closer  cooperation  in  policies  and 
practices  can  be  established  between  the  various  Federal  and  state 
agencies  administering  adjoining  lands. 

The  conservation  program  here  outlined  is  intended  to  enrich  human 
life.  The  stories  of  earth  processes,  of  the  evolution  and  adaptation  of 
plant  and  animal  life,  of  the  pageant  of  our  nation's  growth  are  all  of 
great  interest  to  us  as  a  people.  Perhaps  the  discriminating  appreciation 
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of  fine  scenery  and  the  intricate  processes  of  Nature  may  prove  in 
America,  as  it  has  in  European  countries,  to  be  the  highest  common 
denominator  of  our  culture. 

December,  1936. 
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Spirit  and  Purpose  of  Planning1 


STATED  in  broadest  terms,  the 
objective  of  planning  is  the 
promotion  of  the  common  weal 
under  the  direction  of  the  common 
will,  using  the  agencies  of  intelli- 
gence and  organization. 

One  of  the  goals  of  national  plan- 
ning is  the  attainment  of  prosperity. 
Prosperity  is  achieved  in  a  commu- 
nity when  men  realize  in  large  and 
increasing  measure  the  values  they 
cherish,  material  or  otherwise — 
commodities,  services,  or  satisfac- 
tions. Prosperity  looks  to  the  high- 
est possible  levels  of  economic  and 
social  productivity,  and  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  the  resulting 
gains,  awarded  in  accordance  with 
the  nearest  possible  approximation 
to  the  principles  of  social  justice  and 
the  realization  of  the  common  good. 

Prosperity  includes,  on  its  posi- 
tive side,  an  era  of  plenty,  abun- 
dance of  physical  goods  and  com- 
forts, rich  intellectual  achievement 
and  expression,  assurance  of  econom- 
ic and  political  security,  fullness  of 
artistic  and  spiritual  life,  ample  rec- 
ognition of  the  unique  and  exqui- 
site place  of  creative  instincts  and 
talents. 

And,  negatively,  prosperity  tends 
to  exclude  war,  famine,  disease,  pov- 
erty, scarcity  of  goods  and  meager- 
ness  of  services,  social  and  economic 
unbalance,  individual  and  social 
frustration  and  distress. 


Prosperity  denotes  an  era  of  abun- 
dance, but  with  emphasis  on  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  values,  on  harmonious 
and  desirable  interrelations  as  well 
as  growth  in  the  scale  of  magnitude. 

Prosperity  means  not  merely  sheer 
power  of  intelligence,  science,  organi- 
zation over  nature,  but  also  the 
full  appreciation  and  application 
of  such  controls  for  the  central  pur- 
pose of  social  life — the  attainment 
of  the  common  weal — and  by  gener- 
ality of  the  community. 

But  we  think  of  prosperity  in 
terms  of  democracy.  Democracy  is 
not  a  blue-print  of  organization, 
but  a  cast  of  thought  and  a  mode  of 
action,  directed  toward  the  common 
weal  as  interpreted  and  directed  by 
the  common  will. 

Liberals  differ  from  time  to  time 
as  to  local  and  special  aims,  particu- 
lar platforms  and  specific  operating 
plans,  but  have  in  common  a  general 
attitude  and  method  in  arriving  at 
social  decisions,  a  general  spirit  in 
which  social  policies  are  adminis- 
tered, and  devotion  to  a  general 
framework  within  which  order  and 
justice  serve  the  common  good  and 
follow  the  common  will. 

The  formula  of  democracy  for 
dealing  with  social  conflict  is  that 
of  resolution  by  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  reason  and  discussion 
rather  than  by  arbitrary  decision; 
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by  adjustment,  compromise  and 
good  will,  rather  than  by  inflexible 
intolerance  and  brutal  repression  of 
opposition;  by  hopefulness  and  per- 
suasion rather  than  by  pessimism 
and  violence. 

The  use  of  force  by  liberals  in 
moments  of  irreconcilable  stress  is 
not  directed  at  the  repression  of 
opposition,  but  at  the  preservation 
of  the  liberal  attitude  itself,  at 
reasonable  approach  toward  social 
conflicts,  at  patience  in  the  modes  of 
their  adjustment. 

Unwillingness  to  inquire  into  the 
underlying  elements  of  conflict,  im- 
patience in  interpretation  and  con- 
clusion, flat  arbitrariness  in  decision, 
cruelty  in  repression  of  minorities, 
violence  as  a  usual  mode  of  conver- 
sion— these  are  contrary  to  the 
American  spirit. 

In  general,  the  tools  of  planning 
include  intelligence,  education,  per- 
suasion, adjustment,  administration, 
adjudication,  directed  hopefully 
and  patiently  by  the  community 
toward  the  common  good  through 
accepted  forms  of  community  action 
and  control.  We  confidently  believe 
that  the  universal  aspiration  for 
economic  security  and  the  increas- 
ing enrichment  of  human  lives  may 
be  forwarded  by  substituting  the 
results  of  careful  scientific  study  for 
uninformed  judgment  and  political 
expediency  as  the  basis  for  the 
formulation  of  governmental  plans. 

There  are  those  who  say  in  a  satis- 
fied manner  that  all  is  well  in  the 
world  as  it  is  and  it  is  wiser  on  the 
whole  not  to  meddle  with  the  course 
of  nature.  But,  is  there  any  Ameri- 
can who  can  look  without  anxious 
concern  upon  the  enormous  and 
incredible  waste  of  our  natural  re- 


sources, such  as  oil,  soil,  coal?  Is 
there  any  American  who  can  look 
without  concern  upon  the  bitter 
struggle  of  our  seven  million  farmers 
to  hold  even  a  small  equity  in  the 
land  upon  which  they  toil  and  to 
hold  their  feet  upon  the  slopes  of 
economic  insecurity?  Is  there  any 
American  who  can  look  without 
concern  upon  those  doomed  to  dwell 
in  the  slums  of  cities  under  condi- 
tions that  must  have  grown  up  on 
the  blind  side  of  human  intelligence 
— the  blind  side  that  permitted  the 
magnificent  skyscraper  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  incredible  human 
housing  on  the  other?  Is  there  any 
American  who  can  look  without  con- 
cern upon  millions  deprived  of  an 
equal  opportunity  for  health,  for 
education,  for  cultural  advance- 
ment; of  a  fair  share  in  the  colossal 
advance  of  modern  civilization;  upon 
millions  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment and  struggling  to  avoid  being 
pushed  backward  over  the  edge  of 
destitution? 

If  this  were  a  land  of  scanty  re- 
sources and  untrained  population, 
of  men  without  understanding  in 
science,  technology,  organization — 
then  we  might  say,  "Alas!  we  have 
not  enough  to  go  around;  our  acres 
are  too  few;  our  food  supply  is  too 
short;  our  building  materials  are  too 
scanty;  nature  has  not  been  kind  to 
us  in  deposits  of  coal,  oil  and  timber; 
our  capital  is  too  meager;  our  organ- 
izers and  leaders  are  too  few  and  too 
weak."  We  might  then  say,  doubt- 
less with  a  flutter  of  regret, — "We 
must  wait  until  tomorrow."  (Pov- 
ero) 

But  precisely,  in  America  this  is 
false.  There  is  fat  land.  There  are 
rich  mineral  deposits,  water  power, 
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timber,  skill  in  scientific  investiga-  for  this  that  we  plan  in  the  cities,  in 

tions,  skill  in  technology,  skill  in  the  States,  in  the  regions,  in  private 

mechanical  aptitude,  skill  in  organi-  enterprise.  We  plan  to  conserve  our 

zation,    skill    in    leadership.     Pre-  national  resources,  both  natural  and 

cisely,  here  in  America  there  is  cour-  human;    to    expand    our    national 

age — drive — determination — hope;  productivity  to  vastly  greater  lim- 

electric  snap  in  movement  and  exul-  its;  to  insure  equitable  participation 

tant  joy  in  executive  action  on  a  in  our  national  gains  to  those  who 

grand  scale.  make  the  Nation  what  it  is;  in  short, 

It  is  precisely  to  America  that  men  to  promote  the  common  weal  under 

may   look   for   prosperity,    liberty,  the  guidance  of  the  common  will  in 

democracy  on  the  very  highest  levels  the  spirit  of  intelligent  inquiry  and 

of  human  achievement.    And  it  is  determination. 


Horace  M.  Albright  Elected  President  of  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 

Horace  M.  Albright,  of  New  York  City,  was  elected  President  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  to  succeed  Frederic  A.  Delano  at 
the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Advisory  Council, 
held  Friday,  February  12,  in  the  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Delano,  who  has  served  as  President  of  the  Association  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  stated  that  he  had  persuaded  Mr.  Albright  to  accept  the 
presidency  by  promising  to  continue  to  serve  the  Association  as  Chairman 
of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Albright  for  the  past  year  has  served  as  a  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  associated  with  the  National  Park  Service  from  the  time  of 
its  creation  in  1916,  serving  successively  as  Superintendent  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  from  1919  to  1929,  assistant  director,  acting  director  and 
director  of  the  Service  from  1929  to  August,  1933,  when  he  resigned  to  be- 
come vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  United  States  Potash  Co. 

For  four  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission.  Mr.  Albright  is  now  director  and  member  Executive 
Committee,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc.  He  is  a  member  of  many  conservation 
organizations  and  clubs,  including  Cosmos  Club  of  Washington,  Sierra  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  Boone  and  Crockett,  Explorers'  and  Chemists  clubs  of 
New  York.  With  F.  J.  Taylor  he  was  author  of  the  book  about  national 
parks  entitled,  "Oh,  Ranger!"  In  1933,  he  was  awarded  the  Pugsley  gold 
medal  by  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  cause  of  parks. 

Mr.  Delano,  who  continues  his  connection  with  the  Association  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors,  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, Chairman  of  the  Central  Housing  Committee,  and  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  of  New  York  City,  was  elected  first  vice-president; 
Col.  Richard  Lieber,  of  Indianapolis,  second  vice-president;  and  Earle  S. 
Draper,  of  Norris,  Tenn.,  third  vice-president.  George  W.  White  and  Harlean 
James  were  re-elected  treasurer  and  executive  secretary. 
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A  Permanent  National  Resources  Board 


As  far  back  as  1926  the  American 
Civic  Association  began  to  advocate 
some  kind  of  National  Land  and 
Water  Resources  Board.  In  1929, 
when  the  book  "What  About  the 
Year  2000?"  was  published,  the  need 
for  some  such  agency  was  clearly 
established.  The  creation  in  1933  of 
a  National  Planning  Board  to  ad- 
vise the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion on  projects,  therefore,  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  When 
this  agency  became  in  1934  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board  (later  desig- 
nated as  the  National  Resources 
Committee),  it  was  obvious  that  the 
broader  base  of  the  Board  would 
give  it  better  opportunity  to  render 
a  fine  service. 

The  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee has  given  an  excellent  account  of 
itself.  It  has  issued  a  shelf  of  vol- 
umes, giving  an  inventory  of  the 
resources  of  the  Nation.  It  has  pro- 
ceeded by  the  slow  (but  we  believe 
sure)  route  of  working  through  the 
States.  It  has  encouraged  the  crea- 
tion of  State  Planning  Boards  and 
has  aided  the  Boards  to  start  their 
work  on  a  sound  basis  by  providing 
State  Planning  Consultants  to  the 
State  Boards  on  their  request. 

But  any  sort  of  systematic  plan- 
ning is  essentially  long-range  and 
time-consuming.  A  great  deal  of  the 
information  gathered  during  the 
past  four  years  at  such  cost  of  time, 
effort  and  money,  will  rest  in  innocu- 
ous desuetude  if  the  National  Re- 


sources Committee  should  come  to 
an  untimely  end.  Set  up  as  it  is  by 
Executive  Order,  it  has  no  assurance 
of  permanence. 

When  the  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Administrative 
Management  was  made  public  early 
in  1937,  and  the  President  trans- 
mitted it  to  Congress,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  enacted  into 
law,  there  was  much  interest  con- 
cerning the  place  of  Planning  Man- 
agement in  the  scheme  proposed. 

The  President's  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Louis  Brownlow,  Chair- 
man, Charles  E.  Merriam,  and 
Luther  Gulick,  recommended  that 
"a  permanent  National  Resources 
Board  be  set  up  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent temporary  committee  created  by 
Executive  Order."  The  Committee 
outlined  recent  history  and  called 
attention  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  existing  agency.  In  the  words  of 
the  report: 

Important  reports  have  been  made 
under  this  authority  dealing  with  the 
prevention  of  enormous  losses  in  land  use, 
water  use,  mineral  use,  dealing  with  long- 
time planning,  timing,  and  the  division  of 
costs  in  public  works,  with  the  organization 
and  activities  of  State  Planning  Boards, 
with  regional  factors  in  national  planning, 
with  regional  planning  in  New  England, 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  the  St.  Louis 
metropolitan  region.  A  complete  water 
plan  for  the  United  States  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  many  special  reports  on  water 
resources.  Other  reports  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  field  of  social  problems, 
dealing  with  urban  factors  in  national 
development,  with  basic  population  trends 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  social  im- 
plications of  recent  technological  changes. 
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Extensive  and  important  studies  in  the 
field  of  industrial  relations  are  in  prepara- 
tion, concerning  the  interrelations  of 
national  production  and  consumption. 

The  Board,  as  outlined  by  the 
Committee,  would  "function  as  a 
clearing  house  of  planning  interests 
and  concerns  in  the  national  effort 
to  prevent  waste  and  improve  our 
national  living  standards";  would 
"cooperate  with  departmental,  state 
and  local  agencies";  would  "use  the 
Board's  good  offices  to  see  that  plan- 
ning decisions  are  not  made  by  one 
group  in  ignorance  of  relevant  under- 
takings or  research  going  on  else- 
where"; would  collect  and  analyze 
data  relating  to  our  national  re- 
sources— both  human  and  physical. 

The  Committee  recommended: 

1.  That  a  National  Resources  Board, 
consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the   President,   without  salary  and  with 
indefinite  terms,  be  created  to  serve  as  a 
central  planning  agency  under  the  Presi- 
dent. 

2.  That  there  be  a  director  appointed 
by  the  Board,  in  general  charge  of  the 
staff,  and  an  executive  officer,  in  the  clas- 
sified service ;  and  that  the  further  organiza- 
tion of  divisions  of  the  work  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  expressed  the 
opinion  that: 

The  Board  should  be  provided  with  an 


annual  appropriation,  a  considerable  part 
of  which  should  be  used  for  aiding  the 
several  States  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
State  Planning  Boards;  another  part 
should  be  budgeted  for  stated  projects  of 
research;  and  another  portion  be  reserved 
for  other  inquiries  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  for  some  special 
purpose,  in  cooperation  with  some  of 
the  several  departments  or  with  local 
agencies. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee 
for  a  broad  reorganization  program 
of  administrative  management,  the 
proposal  to  provide  a  permanent 
agency  to  carry  on  the  work  so  ably 
inaugurated  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  seems  eminently 
sound.  If  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee now  studying  the  report  of 
the  President's  Committee  accepts 
this  recommendation  and  enacts  it 
into  law,  those  who  have  worked  for 
so  many  years  to  promote  national, 
state  and  local  planning,  will  feel 
that  the  governmental  machinery 
necessary  to  a  realization  of  their 
desires  has  been  set  up. 

Both  as  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
and  as  the  recognition  of  excellent 
work  already  done,  a  permanent 
National  Resources  Board  should  be 
created. 


Thank  You,  No! 


The  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  has  functioned 
for  more  than  ten  years  as  a  plan- 
ning agency  and  a  park-purchasing 
agency.  Indeed,  the  park-purchase 
functions  were  given  to  a  park  com- 
mission in  1924,  and  by  an  amend- 
ment, passed  by  Congress  in  1926, 
the  park  commission  was  enlarged 
and  revamped  into  a  park  and  plan- 


ning commission.  But  now  comes 
along  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Fiscal  Relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  recommends  that  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission be  renamed  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  analyzing 
proposed  capital  improvements  and 
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preparing  the  estimates  of  the  capi- 
tal budget  of  the  District,  and  with 
showing  in  the  capital  budget  the 
proportions  payable  by  the  District 
and  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  American  Civic  Association 
was  active  in  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  creation,  first  of  the  park 
commission,  and  later,  the  planning 
commission.  Its  successor,  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, has  no  objection  to  any  im- 
provement which  would  put  the 
Commission  in  a  better  position  to 
function  effectively.  But  it  believes 
that  any  agency,  short  of  Congress 
itself,  would  be  so  torn  with  dissen- 
sion from  within  and  attack  from 


without  that  it  could  not  survive 
the  storm  of  trying  to  settle  the  pro- 
portionate amounts  on  capital  im- 
provements which  should  derive 
from  so-called  Federal  funds  and 
from  funds  raised  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Probably  there  is  a  basic  miscon- 
ception here  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is,  in  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, really  an  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
For  many  years,  this  organization 
has  endeavored  to  impress  upon  its 
members  the  National  character  of 
the  Federal  City. 


Highway  Safety  and  Freeway  Design 


From  a  standpoint  of  traffic  in- 
terference —  noise  and  confusion, 
delay  and  expense,  accidents  and 
death  —  many  so-called  modern 
highways  are  obsolete  before  their 
concrete  paving  has  hardened. 
Even  though  the  design  embodies 
the  latest  accepted  principles  of 
stream-flow  alignment,  super-eleva- 
tion on  curves,  cloverleaf  inter- 
sections, grade  -  separations,  clear 
sight  -  distances  —  all  these,  plus 
efficient  police  control,  speed-gov- 
ernors, and  so  on,  certainly  improve 
the  conditions,  but  to  concentrate  on 
these  essential  features  alone  with- 
out due  regard  to  the  need  for  ad- 
equate separation  between  through 
traffic  and  local  traffic  is  to  be  punc- 
tilious rather  than  intelligent. 

Many  of  the  highways  under  con- 
struction today  are  unconsciously 
designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
"horseless  buggy" — a  short-trip  ve- 


hicle; ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
motor  has  not  only  supplanted  the 
horse  and  the  ox,  but,  to  an  increas- 
ing degree,  is  sharing  the  function 
of  the  locomotive  as  well.  Thus,  in 
an  increasing  number  of  cases,  it  is 
necessary  to  design  through  motor 
routes  "railroad  fashion."  That  is,  for 
country-wide  communication  rather 
than  for  country-side  services. 

Of  course,  back  roads  and  side 
streets  are  still  necessary,  but  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  essential 
to  separate  these  local  service  roads 
from  through  line  motor  transport 
routes  having  more  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  railway  than  of  the  old- 
fashioned  public  road.  The  "free- 
way" principle  of  design  effects  this 
separation  by  barring  access  to  the 
road  except  at  widely  separated 
points.  Thus,  the  term  freeway  has 
been  adopted  as  the  designation  of  a 
thoroughfare  free  from  the  usual 
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hindrances  and  hazards  that  inhibit 
a  free  flow  of  traffic. 

In  addition  to  denying  unlimited 
access  from  abutting  property,  the 
freeway  principle  entails  a  right-of- 
way  wide  enough  to  control  effectively 
roadside  developments,  thus  eliminat- 
ing unauthorized  service  stations,  hot 
dog  stands,  billboards  and  other 
unsightly  and  hazardous  elements 
along  the  roadside.  The  wide  right- 
of-way  also  facilitates  the  addition 
of  future  traffic  lanes  which  may  be- 
come necessary,  the  construction  of 
grade  separations  where  eventually 
required,  and  provides  space  for 
roadside  improvement  such  as  plant- 
ing, grading,  picnic  grounds,  and 
other  recreational  features. 

The  practicable  right  -  of  -  way 
width  for  a  freeway  depends  on  the 
amount  of  traffic,  both  present  and 
anticipated,  and  the  value  and  na- 
ture of  the  land.  Ordinarily,  because 
of  the  more  open  territory,  it  is 
more  feasible  to  develop  freeways 


through  rural  areas  than  through 
urban  sections.  In  many  cases  ease- 
ments may  be  obtained  along  the 
bordering  land,  thus  reducing  the 
necessary  right-of-way  width,  but 
still  controlling  the  display  of  signs 
and  billboards,  and  the  erection  of 
undesirable  buildings.  Where  con- 
ditions justify  it,  the  traffic  in  each 
direction  should  be  separated  by  a 
central  unpaved  strip  to  prevent 
head-on  collisions.  Screen  planting 
should  be  used  in  the  separating 
strip  to  eliminate  headlight  glare. 

Present  -  day  transportation  re- 
quirements demand  a  highway  pat- 
tern that  recognizes  the  need  for  ade- 
quate separation  between  through 
traffic  and  local  traffic.  Such  separa- 
tion will  save  lives,  time  and  money. 
The  freeway  principle  of  design  is 
one  medium  through  which  this 
needful  readjustment  may  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

By  EARLE  S.  DRAPER,  Director,  Land  Planning  and 
Housing  Division,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


Proposed  Mount  Olympus  National  Park 


For  many  years  efforts  have  been 
made  to  create  a  National  Park  on 
the  beautiful  Olympic  Peninsula. 
Thirty-five  years  ago,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  Congress  by  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Washington  to 
create  the  "Elk  National  Park"  on 
the  Olympic  Peninsula,  covering  an 
area  of  393,000  acres,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  existing  Forest  Reserve. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  but,  after 
a  favorable  committee  report,  failed 
at  the  last  minute  to  come  up  in  the 
Senate.  The  bill  was  reintroduced 
into  two  successive  Congresses,  but 
failed  to  pass. 


In  the  meantime,  in  1905,  the 
Forest  Reserves  were  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  1907,  the  Forest  Reserves  became 
known  as  National  Forests.  On 
March  2,  1909,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  by  executive  order,  cre- 
ated the  Mount  Olympus  National 
Monument,  comprising  608,640 
acres,  later  reduced  to  298,730  acres. 

In  1916,  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice was  created  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  awarded  custody 
of  all  existing  National  Parks  and 
some  of  the  National  Monuments. 
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In  1933,  by  executive  order,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  trans- 
ferred the  Mount  Olympus  National 
Monument  from  the  custody  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  to  the 
custody  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
Representative  Wallgren,  of  Wash- 
ington, introduced  a  bill  to  enlarge 
the  National  Monument  into  a  Na- 
tional Park  of  some  720,000  acres. 
The  bill  was  favorably  reported  in 
the  House  but  did  not  come  up  for 
consideration  on  the  floor. 

In  the  summer  of  1936,  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  by  administrative 
action,  declared  661,000  acres  of  the 
National  Forest  surrounding  the 
present  National  Monument  a  Prim- 
itive Area.  In  the  autumn  of  1936, 
the  Washington  State  Planning 
Council  issued  a  report  recommend- 
ing that  33,260  acres  of  the  present 
monument  be  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  and  that  94,700  acres 
be  added,  giving  a  net  additional 
acreage  of  61,440  acres,  making  a 
National  Park  of  360,000  acres. 

And  now  on  February  15,  1937, 
Representative  Wallgren  introduced 
a  new  bill  (H.R.4724),  omitting 
138,000  acres  of  commercial  timber 
on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  were  in  his  bill  last  session. 
Some  50,000  acres  of  high  mountain 
country  are  added  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Monument,  which  means  that 
the  present  Wallgren  bill  would  set 
up  a  National  Park  with  an  area 
some  86,000  acres  smaller  than  the 
former  Wallgren  bill.  The  elimina- 
tions in  the  bill  were  made  in  order 
to  exclude  from  the  proposed  park 
about  6,000,000,000  board  feet  of 
timber  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 


clude within  the  park  a  contiguous 
stand  of  typical  fir,  spruce,  and  hem- 
lock, large  enough  to  insure  the  sur- 
vival of  a  suitable  example  of  these 
fine  forests  when  cutting  shall  have 
proceeded  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  park.  The  park  under  this  bill 
would  comprise  634,000  acres. 

The  clause  which  was  included 
last  year  as  Section  4  was  omitted 
this  year.  It  read: 

The  Mount  Olympus  National  Park 
shall  be  permanently  reserved  as  a  wilder- 
ness, and  no  development  of  the  project  or 
plan  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors 
shall  be  undertaken  which  will  interfere 
with  the  preservation  intact  of  unique 
flora  and  fauna  and  the  essential  primitive 
natural  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the 
area. 

While  it  is  probable  that  this  pro- 
vision does  not  add  any  special  man- 
date to  the  enabling  act  which  set 
up  the  National  Park  Service,  yet  it 
does  epitomize  the  convictions  of 
many  advocates  of  the  National 
Park  and  we  should  like  to  see  the 
section  included  in  the  present  Wall- 
gren bill  as  a  special  notice  of  intent. 
If  it  is  omitted  we  shall  still  hope 
that  the  area  will  be  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  on  the 
principle  of  providing  access  roads, 
rather  than  through  roads,  and  with 
the  definite  object  of  protecting  a 
rarely  beautiful  wilderness  area 
which  would  lose  much  of  its  scenic 
beauty  and  charm  if  it  were  over- 
developed with  roads  and  civilized 
facilities. 

The  bill  includes  a  clause  to  pro- 
tect Jefferson  County  from  loss  of 
any  portion  of  its  former  share  of 
national  forest  revenue,  by  provid- 
ing that  the  distributive  shares  of 
national  forest  revenue  receivable  by 
individual  counties  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  the  same  ratio  as  before  the 
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Monument  was  transferred  from  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  This  question  of 
revenue  to  the  counties  concerned  is 
a  serious  problem  in  all  transfers 
from  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Park 
Service.  Even  where  there  has  never 
been  any  cutting  and  where  there 
may  not  be  any  cutting  for  years  to 
come,  a  revenue  is  provided  for  the 
counties  which  bears  a  relation  to 
the  area  of  national  forest  land  lying 
within  the  counties. 

At  one  time  there  was  consider- 
able local  opposition  to  enlarging  the 
Monument  into  a  National  Park.  At 
the  present  time  it  would  seem  that 
almost  everyone  favors  a  National 
Park  of  some  sort.  The  burning 
question  is  how  much  area  shall  be 
included  in  the  National  Park? 

A  study  of  these  various  bounda- 
ries drawn  on  the  map  leaves  a  sense 
of  confusion.  There  are  probably 
valid  advantages  and  valid  objec- 
tions to  all  of  them.  We  cannot  pre- 
serve adequate  primitive  areas  for 
scenic  and  recreational  purposes  and 
reap  from  those  same  areas  the  com- 
mercial returns  from  the  sale  of 
timber,  whether  we  use  selective  log- 
ging methods,  and  strive  for  sus- 
tained yield  or  not.  We  must  choose. 
The  object  here  is  to  preserve  a  suffi- 
cient area  to  create  a  worthy  Na- 
tional Park  and  to  leave  in  the 
National  Forest,  subject  to  cutting, 
the  areas  which  would  thus  be  put 
to  their  highest  use. 

We  need  not  be  confused  by  the 
principles  which  should  apply.  We 
have  all  deplored  the  sad  case  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States  where  the 
publicly  owned  lands  were  alienated 
long  ago  and  where,  after  years  of 
neglect,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has 


been  purchasing  cut-over  and  other 
forests,  and  the  States  and  private 
individuals  have  been  purchasing 
land  to  contribute  to  authorized 
National  Parks.  The  practice  of  the 
Eastern  States  has  not  proved  good 
economy.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Western  States  will  profit  by  the 
mistakes  of  the  East. 

As  applied  to  nationally  owned 
and  operated  lands,  there  are,  natu- 
rally, both  national  and  local  as- 
pects. The  State  of  Washington  has 
been  richly  endowed  with  magnifi- 
cent scenery.  It  may  well  become 
one  of  the  most  visited  States  in  the 
Union,  because  true  wilderness  areas 
are  becoming  all  too  rare  in  this 
country.  If  areas  set  aside  for  pres- 
ervation of  this  kind  are  too  small, 
the  encroachments  of  civilization 
which  come  to  their  very  borders  in 
time,  tend  to  destroy  their  wilder- 
ness characteristics.  We  need  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  safety.  We  ad- 
vocate, therefore,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  sufficiently  untouched  area 
which  meets  the  standards  of  Na- 
tional Parks  in  every  respect,  we 
should  be  generous  in  providing  a 
rim  of  protection  around  the  core  of 
the  area  which  will  insure  its  pres- 
ervation for  all  time.  In  other 
words,  we  should  set  aside  an  area 
which  will  provide  its  own  protec- 
tion in  keeping  adverse  uses  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  present  Wallgren  bill  at- 
tempts to  do  this.  All  of  the  private 
land  in  the  Bogachiel,  Queets  and 
Quinault  valleys  has  been  excluded 
by  the  bill.  Practically  all  of  the 
proposed  additions  to  the  Monu- 
ment under  the  bill  lie  within  the 
Primitive  Area  set  aside  last  sum- 
mer by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  If 
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creating  a  wilderness  area  within  the 
National  Forest  means  anything,  it 
should  indicate  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Forest  Service  to  open 
the  area  to  cutting,  at  least  until  it  is 
forced  to  do  so.  And  herein  lies  the 
difference  between  permanent  and 
temporary  protection.  The  Forest 
Service  cannot  guarantee  permanent 
protection,  though  it  has  indicated 
its  desire  by  setting  up  the  Primitive 
Area.  If  there  is  to  be  no  cutting, 
there  would  be  no  sacrifice  of  har- 
vesting timber  on  the  part  of  the 
lumber  interests.  National  Park 
status  should  not  change  any  of  the 
conditions  except  to  make  perma- 
nent the  situation  created  by  the 
Forest  Service  when  it  set  aside  the 
Primitive  Area. 

In  looking  over  our  past  history 
for  guidance,  we  must  confess  that 
we  know  of  no  instance  where  a  Na- 
tional Park  was  made  too  large  at 
the  outset,  though,  of  course,  bound- 
ary changes  have  been  made  for 
better  administration.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  most  of  the 
National  Parks  have  been  too  small 
to  include  all  of  the  outstanding 
scenery  which  should  have  been  in 
them  and  in  almost  every  instance 


we  have  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient 
protective  rim.  When  most  of  the 
wilderness  areas  of  the  United  States 
are  gone,  the  generations  which  come 
after  us  will  treasure  those  which 
have  been  preserved  and  will  realize 
how  important  it  was  in  1937  that 
an  adequate  Mount  Olympus  Na- 
tional Park  should  have  given  per- 
manent protection  to  one  of  the 
finest  high-mountain  and  forested- 
valley  wilderness  areas  we  have  in 
this  country. 

Believing  that  the  present  Wall- 
gren  bill  was  drawn  generally  on 
lines  which  would  put  into  effect  the 
principles  outlined  above,  and  that 
it  is  a  generous  compromise  as  com- 
pared with  last  year's  bill,  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
on  the  advice  of  its  National  Park 
Committee,  of  which  Dr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland  is  chairman,  at  its  recent 
Board  meeting,  voted  to  support  the 
bill.  If  there  are  still  differences 
between  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service  on  the 
proposed  area,  we  would  like  to  see 
them  settled  and  an  adequate  Na- 
tional Park  created  in  the  near 
future  on  the  picturesque  Olympic 
Peninsula. 


Threatened  Sugar  Pines  May  Be  Saved 


The  McAdoo-McGroarty  bill  (S. 
1791— H.  R.  5394),  introduced  into 
Congress  on  March  8,  1937,  pro- 
vides for  the  acquisition  of  the  Carl 
Inn  tract  of  sugar  pines  to  add  to  the 
Yosemite  National  Park.  This  tract 
lies  immediately  west  of  the  Park 
near  the  famous  Tuolumne  Grove. 

The  history  of  Yosemite  National 
Park  is  a  little  complicated.  By  Act 


of  Congress,  approved  June  30,  1864, 
the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mari- 
posa  Big  Tree  Grove  were  granted 
to  the  State  of  California  for  a  park. 
Twenty-six  years  later,  the  state 
land  was  surrounded  by,  but  not 
included  in,  the  area  set  aside  by 
Congress  on  October  1,  1890,  for  a 
national  park  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Act  of  Congress 
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of  April  28,  1904,  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  ascertain 
what  part  of  the  area  set  aside  by 
the  Act  of  1890  was  not  necessary  for 
park  purposes  and  could  be  returned 
to  the  public  domain.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  about  one  third  of  the  area 
then  within  the  park  boundaries,  in- 
cluding privately  owned  tracts,  was 
excluded  by  the  Act  of  February  7, 
1905.  The  remaining  area  was  named 
Yosemite  National  Park.  When  the 
State  of  California  receded  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  lands  given 
it  for  a  state  park  in  1864  and  they 
were  accepted  by  Joint  Resolution 
of  Congress  in  1906,  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  stood  as  a  unit.  Today 
we  can  hardly  look  upon  the  action 
of  returning  to  the  public  domain 
the  publicly  owned  land  and  the 
releasing  of  the  privately  owned 
land  within  the  original  boundaries 
in  any  other  light  than  that  it  was 
short-sighted.  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  short-sightedness  which  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  in  setting  up  new 
National  Parks. 

But,  as  in  most  of  the  National 
Parks,  except  Yellowstone,  there 
was  still  the  problem  of  privately 
owned  lands  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  Park.  With  threatened  cutting 
of  the  very  finest  groves  of  sugar 
pines  a  new  effort  was  made  to  save 
some  of  the  remnants,  and  on  March 
28,  1930,  following  negotiations  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  two  years, 
documents  were  signed  by  which 
12,000  acres  of  privately  owned  tim- 
ber land  in  and  immediately  adja- 
cent to  Yosemite  National  Park 
were  destined  to  become  a  part  of 
the  park.  This  brought  again  into 
public  ownership  the  very  acme  of 


the  sugar  and  yellow  pine  forests — 
land  which  had  passed  into  private 
ownership  through  short-sighted 
public  policy.  The  purchase  was 
made  possible  by  the  contribution  of 
half  the  funds  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.  The  total  cost  of  acquiring 
these  private  holdings  which  were 
once  public  lands  came  to  over  three 
million  dollars — the  price  of  short- 
sightedness. 

In  1911,  when  the  Yosemite 
Lumber  Company  began  cutting 
operations  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest  adjoining  the  park,  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1912, 
and  during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  a 
number  of  exchanges  were  made  by 
which  the  privately  owned  timber 
along  the  Wawona  Road  and  at 
other  important  locations  was  ac- 
quired in  exchange  for  Government 
timber  of  equal  value  less  strategi- 
cally located. 

Now  the  fine  sugar  pines  on  the 
Carl  Inn  tract  will  be  harvested 
unless  the  Government  steps  in  and 
buys  back  what  it  once  so  carelessly 
alienated.  John  Muir  considered 
these  pines  of  superlative  quality. 
The  Carl  Inn  tract  consists  of  about 
9,000  acres  lying  within  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest.  The  McAdoo-McGroarty 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  purchase  these  privately 
owned  lands.  The  bill  should  be 
passed  promptly,  as  the  logging 
company  expects  to  start  cutting 
in  30  days. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  advo- 
cate adequate  new  national  parks, 
when  we  see  the  threats  to  fine  scen- 
ery near  parks  which  were  set  up 
on  too  restricted  lines? 
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Watch  Service  Report 

National  Parks 

H.  R.  4724  Wallgren,  introduced  Feb.  15,  to  establish  the  Mount  Olympus  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  No  action.  (See  article  on  p.  7.) 

S.  1791 — H.  R.  5394,  McAdoo-McGroarty,  introduced  March  8,  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  certain  lands  for  and  the  addition  thereof  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  (See  article  p.  11.) 

S.  695 — H.  R.  35  Copeland-Mead,  introduced  Jan.  12  and  Jan.  5,  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  the  Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Referred 
to  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  No  action. 

H.  R.  1964  Taylor,  introduced  Jan.  6,  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  locate  and  construct  through  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  and!  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  highway  to  be  known  as  Eastern  National  Park  to  Park  Highway. 

H.  R.  5864  Brewster,  introduced  March  23,  1937,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Katahdin  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  3488  Rankin,  introduced  Jan.  22,  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
navigation,  and  of  electric  power  on  the  Potomac  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  control 
of  floods  and  soil  erosion.  No  action. 

S.  J.  Res.  73— H.  J.  Res.  217  Connally-Keller,  introduced  Feb.  10  and  12,  providing 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Passed  House 
March  15,  Senate  March  17. 

Reorganization 

H.  J.  Res.  81  Buchanan,  introduced  Jan.  6,  to  establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Organization.  Passed  House  Jan.  14.  Passed  Senate  on  Jan. 
29,  amended  so  as  to  include  nine  members  from  the  Senate.  House  Committee  dis- 
agreed and  offered  an  amendment  whereby  the  House  would  also  have  nine  members. 
Approved  by  the  Senate  Feb.  1.  Approved  by  the  President  Feb.  3,  Public  Res.  No.  4. 
It  is  this  Committee  which  will  report  out  legislation,  if  any,  growing  out  of  the  Report 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management. 

Housing 

S.  1685 — H.  R.  5033  Wagner-Steagall,  introduced  Feb.  24,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  for  the  elimination  of  unsafe 
and  insanitary  housing  conditions,  for  the  provision  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings for  families  of  low  incomes,  and  for  the  reduction  of  unemployment  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  business  activity,  to  create  a  United  States  Housing  Authority,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (See  PLANNING  BROADCASTS,  March,  1937,  for  analysis  of  this  bill.) 

H.  R.  1489  Ellenbogen,  introduced  Jan.  5;  H.  R.  1544  Steagall,  introduced  Jan.  5; 
H.  R.  1644  Goldsborough,  introduced  Jan.  5;  H.  R.  3487  Hancock,  introduced  Jan.  22; 
H.  R.  1599  Boylan,  introduced  Jan.  5;  and  H.  R.  4292  Scott,  introduced  Feb.  3. 

These  housing  bills  are  similar  to  the  Wagner  bill  introduced  in  the  74th  Congress. 
The  Ellenbogen  bill  closely  follows  the  Wagner  bill  of  last  session  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
with  only  two  major  changes.  It  has  a  provision  for  loans  to  limited  dividend  housing 
associations  similar  to  Sec.  10  of  the  Wagner  bill,  and  also  provides  for  additional  capital 
stock  appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  years  1938-1940.  The  first 
Steagall  and  the  Goldsborough  bills  both  follow  the  Wagner  bill  closely  except  that  the 
initial  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1937  in  H.  R. 
1544  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938  in  H.  R.  1644.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  Mr.  SteagalTs  bill  and  Mr.  Goldsborough's  bill  provide  that  the  proposed  United 
States  Housing  Authority  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  whereas  the  Wagner  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  of  last  year  and  as  it  has 
been  introduced  this  year,  provides  for  an  independent  authority.  The  Hancock  bill 
sets  up  a  United  States  Housing  Authority  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  the 
management  of  a  Public  Housing  Administrator  who  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Boylan  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  for  slum-clearance  and  low-rent  housing  projects.  The 
Scott  bill  provides  for  an  outright  governmental  grant  of  land  and  construction  costs. 
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What  the  Landscape  Should  Mean  to  the 
Civil  Engineer 

By  CHARLES  C.  ESTES,  Chief  Construction  Engineer  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County,  Illinois 


I  WAS  reared  in  a  small  mid- 
western  rural  town  where  I  grew 
up  to  learn  about  hills,  valleys, 
streams,  trees,  and  plant  life. 
Through  frequent  roaming,  often- 
times beyond  limits  set  by  vigilant 
parents,  I  came  to  learn  and  love  the 
far-reaching  countryside.  In  a  boy's 
way  I  was  interested  in  the  "land- 
scape." It  meant,  of  course,  merely 
a  panorama  stretching  before  me  to 
the  horizon,  far,  far  away.  Uncon- 
sciously I  assimilated  a  knowledge  of 
contours  and  topography — words, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  learned  in 
later  life. 

That  far  stretch  of  terrain  in- 
trigued me.  Its  vastness  allured  me. 
Its  magnitude  and  its  adaptability 
of  lending  itself  to  flexible  alterations 
enkindled  in  my  boyish  imagination 
a  desire  some  day  to  create  or  build 
something  permanent  and  worth- 
while. I  hoped  to  associate  myself 
with  it,  so  that  in  later  life  I  might 
point  to  it  with  pride  as  my  contri- 
bution to  a  vista  enthralling  in  its 
beauty. 

Since  those  precious  and  priceless 
days  of  romancing,  I  have  behind 
me  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  my 
chosen  profession. 

My  experience  has  been  in  dealing 
with  improvements  spread  out  on 
the  surface  of  Mother  Earth — state 
highway  construction,  private  estate 
development,  forest  and  park  im- 
provements. Work  in  these  lines  has 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the 


recollection  that  while  I  was  pursuing 
a  civil  engineer's  course,  the  professors 
at  the  University  never  once  used 
the  term  "landscape."  Furthermore, 
the  word  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
civil  engineering  course.  I  dare  say 
it  is  still  that  way  in  our  engineering 
schools  over  the  country.  New  stu- 
dents are  being  turned  out  each  year 
with  ideas  that  construction  is  a  cut 
and  dried  thing  in  severe,  hard,  and 
fast  lines;  that  everything  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  gives  way  to  it  for 
the  sake  of  holding  to  lines  that  were 
learned  while  using  T  squares, 
triangles,  straight  edges,  and  the 
like. 

This  evil  in  civil  engineering  work 
is  evident  in  most  state  highway  im- 
provements. I  well  remember  on 
one  of  my  first  adventures  in  this 
field  a  section  of  highway  which  had 
been  planned  through  an  undulating 
wooded  section  of  country  with 
graceful  horizontal  curves  on  the 
roadway  alignment  and  accepted 
grade  line  controls.  The  designer, 
however,  forgot  that  the  natural  hill 
slopes  and  knolls  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  rounded  soft  lines. 
Due  to  the  use  of  triangles  and 
straight  edges  in  the  design  office, 
the  field  engineer  had  to  finish  the 
work  with  yawning  cut  -  and  -  fill 
slopes,  where  grade  changes  were 
necessary,  done  in  true  geometric 
proportions  appearing  as  sandpa- 
pered inclined  planes.  This  practice 
in  highway  departments  has  con- 
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tinned  to  the  present  and  only  in 
recent  years  in  certain  localities  has 
there  been  any  evidence  of  a  trend 
by  the  designers  to  develop  practical 
highway  improvements  at  the  same 
time  subordinating  them  to  the 
landscape. 

Observations  of  bridge  designs 
show  only  too  plainly  that  designers 
do  not  give  enough  thought  at  indi- 
vidual locations  to  bridge  lines  and 
materials  best  adapted  for  each  loca- 
tion to  create  structures,  in  a  land- 
scape sense,  best  in  keeping  with 
surroundings. 

Were  it  possible  to  inspect  all 
bridge  heads  over  any  given  locality, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  large  yearly  ex- 
penses could  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated if  the  designers  had  been  bold 
enough  to  lengthen  wing  walls  in 
order  to  allow  for  at  least  a  minimum 
of  3  to  i  sloping  of  back  fell  earth  at 
the  ends  of  these  wings.  Increased 
costs  of  materials  and  labor  would 
have  been  balanced  in  a  short  while 
due  to  maintenance  savings. 

Engineers  in  the  highway  field,  at 
least  a  large  majority  of  them,  have 
thought  only  in  terms  of  i^  to  I  or 
2  to  i  cut-and-fill  slopes.  Again,  only 
in  recent  years,  has  this  majority 
come  to  the  sad  realization  that 
large  maintenance  costs  have  been 
necessary  to  prevent  erosion  of  such 
steep  slopes.  There  now  seems  to  be 
some  trend  toward  taking  the  high- 
way grading  design  out  of  the  "mail 
order"  style;  i.e.,  standardization 
of  cross  sections  and  lines,  for  the 
more  sensible  scheme  of  blending 
developed  contours  into  natural  con- 
tours and  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  all  necessary  construction. 

The  highway  field  is  one  where 
engineers  have  had  more  funds  in 


the  last  twenty  years  at  their  dis- 
posal than  in  any  other  branch  of 
development  where  the  landscape  is 
so  vitally  involved.  From  my  ob- 
servation it  is  a  sad  realization  that 
so  much  ground  maintenance  is  nec- 
essary, most  of  which  could  have 
been  avoided  had  designers  thought 
more  of  natural  landscapes  and  less 
of  geometric  planes. 

One  of  my  most  enjoyable  periods 
following  my  sojourn  in  highway 
work  was  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  a  very  large  private 
estate  in  a  sophisticated  country 
residential  section.  After  several 
years'  contact  with  the  vast  under- 
taking of  the  creation  of  large  formal 
and  informal  areas  with  a  finish 
always  desired  by  the  country 
gentleman  owner,  the  importance  of 
landscape  in  engineering  became 
more  deeply  rooted  in  my  mind.  All 
landscape  design  was  based  on  the 
ideas  of  the  building  architect  who 
transmitted  them  to  me  for  inter- 
pretation and  execution.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  final  result  now 
existing  has  received  many  favor- 
able comments. 

Landscape  architecture  then  be- 
came a  definite  entity  with  me.  A 
chance  arrived  where  I  could  put  to 
actual  use  my  theories  of  landscape 
control  with  construction  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  engineering  as  well. 
The  layout  and  construction  of  an 
eighteen -hole  golf  course,  formal 
gardens,  driveways,  planting  beds 
and  areas,  building  groups,  bridle 
paths,  walkways,  swimming  pools 
and  lawns  for  careful  manicuring 
soon  taught  me  the  value  and  mean- 
ing of  a  "vista";  also,  the  further 
importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  topography  and  the  necessity  for 
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tying    in    the    artificial    with    the 
natural. 

Since  this  more  formal  study  and 
landscape  engineering  activity  I 
have  worked  under  ideal  conditions 
where  landscape  engineering  is  con- 
trolled. This  is  in  the  Cook  County 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Illinois 
where  properties  have  been  acquired 
by  law  in  general  "to  protect  and 
preserve  the  flora,  fauna  and  scenic 
beauties,  and  to  restore,  restock, 
protect  and  preserve  the  natural 
forests  with  their  flora  and  fauna  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  their  natural 
condition,  for  the  purpose  of  the  edu- 
cation, pleasure  and  recreation  of 
the  public." 

I  have  been  with  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve District  for  the  last  eight  years. 

Being  located  within  close  prox- 
imity to  the  City  of  Chicago  where 
its  most  remote  holdings  can  be 
reached  within  a  half  hour's  ride  by 
the  four  and  a  quarter  million  people 
of  Cook  County,  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  flora  for 
posterity  has  become  a  problem. 

From  1915  to  1929  these  proper- 
ties were  in  the  process  of  acquisi- 
tion. During  that  time  the  public 
had  been  allowed  to  overrun  the 
areas  promiscuously.  To  meet  the 
first  demand  for  roadways,  build- 
ings, sanitation,  recreation  and  con- 
cessions, very  crude  planning  and 
construction  resulted  without  any 
landscape  planning  and  with  very 
little  engineering. 

In  the  spring  of  1929  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  management  of  the 
Forest  Preserve  District  was  under- 
taken under  the  direction  of  a  na- 
tionally known  park  authority.  One 
of  the  first  steps  of  this  executive 
was  to  organize  trained  landscape, 


engineering,  and  maintenance  divi- 
sions. From  experience  and  training 
of  parties,  the  policy  of  a  separate 
landscape  and  engineering  depart- 
ment head  was  decided  upon.  In 
actual  operation,  however,  the  two 
phases  of  work  were  to  be  handled 
as  a  combined  unit.  This  policy  has 
been  in  practice. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  super- 
vise the  activities  of  the  engineering 
division  in  close  harmony  with  a 
very  capable  landscape  architect. 
Here  again,  there  has  been  an  un- 
limited opportunity  to  coordinate 
two  thoughts  of  design  and  construc- 
tion. There  has  been  in  the  past 
eight  years  an  opportunity  for  a 
landscape  architect  and  an  engineer 
to  match  wits  and  experience  on  al- 
most every  type  of  work  ordinarily 
followed  by  any  consultant  in  either 
field.  Driveways,  parking  spaces, 
recreational  playfields,  swimming 
pools,  pedestrian  and  equestrian 
trails,  bridges,  buildings,  dams, 
flood  control,  landscape  grading  and 
other  related  works  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

As  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in 
this  article,  it  has  always  been  my 
belief  that  we  engineers  have  been 
taught  to  adhere  to  too  strict  and 
severe  lines,  and  indeed  have  err- 
ingly  practiced  the  policy.  It  has 
been  my  belief,  also,  that  the  civil 
engineer  should  know  more  about, 
and  think  and  do  more  with 
the  landscape  in  his  open  field 
activities. 

I,  for  one,  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  and  now  I  am  a  con- 
firmed disciple.  We  engineers  should 
do  everything  possible  to  subordi- 
nate our  artificial  undertakings  to 
this  priceless  gift — the  Landscape. 
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Colonel  Richard  Lieber  Honored 


Appointment  of  Colonel  Richard 
Lieber  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  to 
membership  on  the  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments  was  an- 
nounced January  19,  1937,  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

The  board  was  appointed  under 
authority  of  Congress  to  assist  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  broad  program  of  study 
and  preservation  of  the  historic 
resources  of  the  United  States,  au- 
thorized under  legislation  enacted 
in  1935.  Colonel  Lieber' s  appoint- 
ment fills  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Frank  R.  Oastler. 


National  Resources  Committee  Notes 


The  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management  in  its 
Report  transmitted  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 12  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  National  Re- 
sources Board  as  one  of  three  man- 
agerial agencies  which  should  be 
greatly  strengthened  and  developed 
as  arms  of  the  Chief  Executive.  In 
its  Report  the  Committee  states 
that  the  first  function  of  the  per- 
manent National  Resources  Board 
is,  "to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
planning  interests  and  concerns  in 
the  national  effort  to  prevent  waste 
and  improve  our  national  living 
standards.  Another  is  to  cooperate 
with  departmental,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  in  general  to  use  the 
Board's  good  offices  to  see  that  plan- 
ning decisions  are  not  made  by  one 
group  in  ignorance  of  relevant  under- 
takings or  research  going  on  else- 
where." 

The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  permanent  National  Resources 
Board  should  consist  of  5  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  without 
salary  and  with  indefinite  terms.  It 
was  also  recommended  that  a  direc- 


tor be  appointed  by  the  Board,  to  be 
in  general  charge  of  the  staff,  and  an 
executive  officer.  A  permanent  skele- 
ton staff  of  career  men  of  undoubted 
competence  and  their  assistants  was 
recommended,  with  the  provision 
that  other  governmental  personnel 
with  special  skills  should  be  detailed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  work  of  the 
Board,  and  experts  and  assistants 
should  be  brought  in  to  deal  with 
special  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  Committee  in  its  report  fur- 
ther stated,  "It  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  proposed  Board  is  not 
that  of  making  final  decisions  upon 
broad  questions  of  national  policy 
— a  responsibility  which  rests  and 
should  rest  firmly  upon  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  Board  is  use- 
ful in  proportion  as  it  is  detached 
from  immediate  political  power  and 
responsibility." 


A  new  coordinated  public  works 
policy  and  a  national  water  program 
were  recommended  to  President 
Roosevelt  by  the  National  Re- 
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sources  Committee  in  its  report 
recently  released  on  "Public  Works 
Planning,"  which  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  February  3, 
1937.  (Available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  60  cents.) 

Basing  its  recommendations  on 
the  experience  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers with  river  and  harbor  projects, 
the  Public  Works  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Employment  Stabil- 
ization Act  of  1931,  the  National 
Resources  Committee  recommends: 

(a)  Formulation  and  annual  revision  of 
a  six-year  program  of  Federal  construction; 

(b)  Revision  and  adoption  of  this  list 
of  approved  projects  by  the  Congress; 

(c)  A  lump  sum  annual  appropriation 
under  regular  budget  procedures  for  ex- 
penditure on  these  approved  projects; 

(d)  An   allocation   of  these    funds   to 
appropriate    construction    agencies   by    a 
permanent  public  works  or  development 
agency. 

The  Committee  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  fiscal  advisory 
committee  to  advise  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  public  funds  shall  be 
provided  at  any  particular  phase  of 
the  economic  cycle  and  correlate  the 
timing  of  public  works  with  other 
Federal  fiscal  policies.  The  Com- 
mittee also  urges  a  permanent  advi- 
sory National  Resources  Board, 
the  functions  of  which  would  include 
correlation  of  planning  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  among 
Federal,  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tions and  fundamental  research 
directed  toward  the  development 
of  basic  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Stressing  the  importance  of 
six-year  programming  of  State  and 
local  as  well  as  Federal  public  works, 
the  Committee  holds  that  such  a 
program  with  annual  revision  will 
provide  a  reservoir  of  selected  proj- 


ects which  can  be  utilized  effec- 
tively in  periods  of  economic  de- 
pression. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  reser- 
voir projects  constituting  the  six- 
year  program,  there  is  included  the 
report  on  the  nation-wide  study 
of  drainage  basins  which  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  President  by 
the  Water  Resources  Committee  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee. 
It  constitutes  the  first  attempt  by 
joint  action  of  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  consider  the  nation's 
water  problems  as  a  whole  and  to 
offer  a  coordinated  program  cover- 
ing every  part  of  the  country. 

The  report  is  based  on  an  intensive 
study  of  the  principal  drainage 
areas  by  a  special  organization  set 
up  by  the  Committee,  which  worked 
in  close  cooperation  with  State  Plan- 
ning Boards  as  well  as  with  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  water 
resources. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  the  presentation  of  spe- 
cific construction  and  investigation 
projects  related  to  water  use,  for 
each  of  17  major  drainage  districts 
of  the  country  with  general  priorities 
of  importance  and  time. 

These  projects  were  classified  into 
the  following  groups: 

Group  A  (Immediate)  Projects  which 
are  ready  for  construction  or  study  and 
which  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Group  B  (Deferred)  Projects  which, 
while  desirable  for  immediate  construction 
or  study,  involve  questions  of  public  policy 
or  are  obstructed  by  other  difficulties. 


Two  subcommittees  of  the  Science 
Committee  have  been  engaged  in 
studying  aspects  of  the  role  of  sci- 
ence in  national  planning.  One  of 
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the  subcommittees,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  E.  B.  Wilson,  Chair- 
man of  the  School  of  Public  Health, 
Harvard  University,  with  a  staff 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  Lori- 
mer,  has  prepared  a  report  on  the 
Problems  of  a  Changing  Population 
in  the  United  States.  Another  sub- 
committee of  which  Dr.  William  F. 
Ogburn,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  Chairman,  has 
prepared  a  report  on  the  sociological 
implications  of  recent  technological 
trends. 


The  Urbanism  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  C.  A.  Dykstra  is  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  L.  Segoe  is  Director  of 
the  technical  staff,  has  completed  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  role  of  the 
urban  community  in  the  national 
economy,  and  the  final  report  is  now 
being  edited  preparatory  to  publica- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  final 
report  of  this  committee  will  contain 
a  summary  of  and  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  individual  studies 
which  have  been  conducted  during 
the  past  year  by  the  staff,  parts  of 
which  have  been  located  in  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  the  report  on  "Deficiencies  in 
Basic  Hydrologic  Data"  (available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.,  for  30 
cents)  recently  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  as  a 
study  of  its  Water  Resources  Com- 
mittee, a  comprehensive  program 
has  been  outlined  for  the  collection 
of  hydrologic  data  deemed  essential 
to  sound  water  conservation  plan- 
ning. The  recommendations  for  the 


program  were  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  practicing  engineers  repre- 
sentative of  sections  of  the  country 
and  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
principal  Federal  agencies  using 
hydrologic  data. 

The  direct  cost  to  the  nation  of 
insufficient  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject has  run  into  millions  during  the 
past  half  century,  according  to  the 
report  of  Committee,  which  cites 
that  during  the  past  50  years  no  less 
than  60  important  dams  have  failed 
and  other  disastrous  losses  have  oc- 
curred, not  because  of  lack  of  engi- 
neering skill,  but  because  the  data 
concerning  water  action  have  been 
inadequate. 

The  report  points  out  that  these 
losses  concern  not  only  water  re- 
sources directly  but  many  indirect 
investments  are  involved  such  as 
urban  real  estate  exposed  to  floods; 
cities  relying  upon  a  plentiful  supply 
of  unpolluted  water;  improved  farm 
lands  whose  value  may  be  lost  by 
flooding;  and  industries  which  can- 
not plan  their  future. 


"Model  Subdivision  Regulations" 
with  extensive  footnotes  were  pre- 
pared in  1932  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  City  Planning  and  Zoning 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  attached  to  the  then 
Division  of  Building  and  Housing  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Through  wide  circulation  in  prelim- 
inary form  to  technicians  and  lay- 
men, numerous  comments  and  sug- 
gestions were  received  which  served 
as  the  basis  of  revision  of  the  manu- 
script to  hs  present  form,  and 
designed  as  a  guide  for  local  plan- 
ning commissions  in  the  preparation 
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and  administration  of  local  regula- 
tions governing  the  subdivision  of 
lands.  This  material  has  not  been 
previously  published.  Since  the 
subject  is  one  in  which  state  and 
local  planning  agencies  are  actively 
interested,  the  National  Resources 
Committee  arranged  for  publication 
and  distribution  of  the  document. 

Recently,  the  National  Resources 
Committee  issued  a  report  on  "State 
Planning — Programs  and  Accom- 
plishments," which  contains  author- 
ized statements  of  state  and  regional 
planning  boards  concerning  their 
activities  during  the  past  year. 
(Available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  25  cents.)  This  report  supple- 
ments the  report  "State  Planning — 
A  Review  of  Activities  and  Prog- 
ress," issued  in  1935. 


Recognition  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  State  Planning  Boards 
was  given  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
a  message  on  February  12  to  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation on  the  occasion  of  a  Dinner 
held  in  honor  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  President 
said  in  part:  "We  need  official  staff 
agencies  for  planning  in  cities, 
counties,  districts,  States,  interstate 
regions,  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  encouraging  to  find  in 
the  Report  on  'State  Planning — 
Programs  and  Accomplishments/ 
issued  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  that  State  and  Regional 
Planning  Agencies  are  doing  effec- 
tive work  in  collaboration  with  the 
Federal  government,  with  each  other, 
and  with  local  planning  boards.  I 
have  recommended  to  Congress  that 


a  continuing  National  Resources 
Board  should  be  established  to  serve 
as  a  central  planning  agency  under 
the  President,  and  hope  that  by  that 
means  cooperative  planning,  fore- 
thought and  policy  can  be  developed 
among  all  the  governments  in  the 
United  States." 

Dr.  Baldwin  M.  Woods,  District 
Chairman,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  spoke  on 
"Planning  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  2d,  Executive  Offi- 
cer, National  Resources  Committee, 
outlined  "What  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  Has  Done."  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Merriam  spoke  on  "Plan- 
ning Possibilities  under  the  Presi- 
dent's Reorganization." 


The  Georgia  Legislature  has  just 
enacted  a  law  creating  a  state  plan- 
ning board  so  that  a  total  of  thirty- 
seven  States  now  have  statutory 
state  planning  boards.  Bills  to 
establish  permanent  state  planning 
boards  are  pending  in  most  of  the 
remaining  States. 


Forty-one  state  planning  boards 
have  undertaken  the  preparation  of 
a  six-year  program  of  public  works 
for  their  respective  States.  Seven- 
teen have  completed  their  programs 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
National  Resources  Committee  for 
a  combined  analysis  and  report  and 
it  is  expected  that  thirteen  more 
will  have  completed  them  by  April  1. 
The  programs  are  being  prepared  in 
accordance  with  a  "Suggested  Pro- 
cedure for  Public  Works  Program- 
ming" prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee  in 
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cooperation  with  representatives  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration 
and  other  Federal  agencies. 

CHANGES  OF  STATE  PLANNING 
PERSONNEL  AND  HEADQUARTERS 

Pursuant  to  the  state  legislation 
enacted  in  June,  1936,  Governor 
Richard  W.  Leche  of  Louisiana, 
appointed  a  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion in  December,  1936.  Mr.  J. 
Lester  White  is  Chairman  of  the 
seven-member  Commission  which 
now  has  its  headquarters  in  the  State 
Capitol  building  at  Baton  Rouge. 
The  other  members  are  L.  P.  Aber- 
nathy,  Dr.  Paul  Hebert,  Dr.  J.  A. 
O'Hara,  Harry  Jacobs,  W.  G.  Ran- 
kin  and  Harry  D.  Wilson. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Campbell  has  been 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Arizona  State  Planning  Board. 

Two  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
membership  of  the  Indiana  State 
Planning  Board.  Mr.  H.  B.  Steeg 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Esarey  have  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  Clyde 
Hoffman  and  Prof.  W.  N.  Logan 
respectively. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stewart  has  recently 
been  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Maine  State  Planning  Board. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Gammie  was  recently 
appointed  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board. 

Mr.  Trav  J.  Lewis  of  Fort  Worth 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Texas 
State  Planning  Board. 

The  Washington  State  Planning 
Council  lost  one  of  its  members 
recently  with  the  death  of  Mr. 
Eldridge  Wheeler. 

The  Missouri  State  Planning 
Board  lost  one  of  its  members  re- 


cently with  the  death  of  Mrs. 
DeWitt  Chastain. 

Additional  information  regarding 
changes  in  the  status  of  organiza- 
tion of  planning  districts  and  State 
Planning  Boards  will  be  found  in 
Circular  II  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  which  is  now 
being  revised  and  will  be  available 
for  distribution  late  in  March. 

The  Illinois  State  Planning  Com- 
mission has  moved  its  headquarters 
to  343  South  Dearborn  Street  in 
Chicago. 

The  Maryland  State  Planning 
Board  has  moved  its  headquarters 
to  1106  Court  Square  Building  in 
Baltimore.  Part  of  the  staff  is  also 
now  quartered  in  the  Civil  Engi- 
neering Building  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

The  South  Carolina  State  Plan- 
ning Board  has  moved  its  head- 
quarters from  Anderson  to  1327J^ 
Main  Street  in  Columbia. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Planning 
Board  has  moved  its  headquarters 
to  the  Oxford  Building,  14  East 
Dayton  Street  in  Madison. 

The  Florida  State  Planning  Board 
now  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
Peninsular  Life  Building,  117J3 
South  Monroe  Street  in  Tallahassee. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING  NOTES 
A  significant  study  of  the  future 
of  an  area  between  two  large  cities 
is  nearing  completion  for  the  area 
comprising  Washington,  Baltimore 
and  Annapolis  and  environs,  ap- 
proximating 2,500  square  miles  in 
extent.  The  study  is  sponsored  by 
the  Maryland  State  Planning  Board 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  fol- 
lowing Special  Committee  of  repre- 
sentatives of  planning  agencies: 
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Maj.  Joseph  W.  Shirley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Baltimore  City  Planning 
Commission. 

Mr.  Abel  Wolman,  Chairman  of 
the  Maryland  State  Planning  Board. 

Mr.  John  Nolen,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Planning  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  2d,  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee. 

Mr.  Earle  S.  Draper,  Director  of 
the  Land  Planning  and  Housing 
Division  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  is  Consultant  to  the 
Committee  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
studies,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Ray- 
mond Leonard,  Malcolm  Dill  and  a 
group  of  technicians  from  agencies 
directly  concerned  with  problems  of 
the  area. 

Studies  of  the  area  are  being 
directed  toward  the  indication  of 
the  probable  future  extent  and  type 


of  urban  development,  desirable 
forest  areas  for  the  protection  of 
future  water  supply  and  recreation, 
and  major  highway  and  parkway 
connections  between  the  cities. 


The  recent  report  of  the  Interstate 
Committee  on  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  Drainage  Basin  presents  a 
regional  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  coordinated  development 
of  land  and  water  resources  in  the 
entire  drainage  basin  area  covering 
40  counties  and  parts  of  counties  in 
the  States  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Mani- 
toba, Canada.  The  Committee  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  the  State 
Planning  Boards  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
and  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 


Redwood  Mountain  Forest 


The  Redwood  Mountain  forest, 
through  which  flows  Redwood  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Kaweah  River,  is  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  Tulare  County, 
California,  and  between  the  Se- 
quoia and  General  Grant  National 
Parks. 

It  constitutes  the  largest  body  of 
Sequoias  or  Big  Tree  redwoods  in 
existence.  Not  only  is  this  forest  the 
largest  in  extent  of  the  Sequoia 
groves,  but  it  contains  many  Big 
Trees  of  immense  size  and  majesty, 
among  the  finest  examples  of  the 
species. 

The  setting  in  which  this  forest  is 
located  is  in  an  area  of  great  natural 
beauty,  where  it  seems  the  Sequoias 
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found  sanctuary  particularly  favor- 
able to  their  development. 

This  forest  in  private  ownership 
is  now  imperiled  by  force  of  circum- 
stances which  many  believe  will  lead 
to  its  extinction  through  establish- 
ment of  lumber  manufacturing  oper- 
ations. 

No  attempt  at  present  is  being 
made  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Redwood  Mountain,  al- 
though the  locality  is  known  to  con- 
servationists who  have  recognized 
the  qualities  of  the  area  and  are 
convinced  it  is  important  to  safe- 
guard it. 

The  situation  is  such  that  the  in- 
dividual can  accomplish  little,  how- 
ever, without  general  cooperation. 

DONALD  G.  McRxE,  Ewen,  Michigan 
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The  Colorado-Big  Thompson  Project  Again 


On  February  3,  1937,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  issued  a 
new  synopsis  of  a  report  on  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  proposal  to 
dig  a  tunnel  under  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park.  The  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association  opposed 
this  project  in  the  last  Congress  and 
supported  Representative  Edward 
T.  Taylor  in  his  courageous  fight 
against  including  appropriations  for 
starting  the  work. 

Without  passing  on  the  intrinsic 
need  for  more  water  than  is  avail- 
able on  the  east  side  of  the  Divide, 
or  whether  it  is  equitable  and  wise 
to  divert  water  from  the  western 
watershed  to  the  eastern  watershed; 
we  do  again  raise  the  question  of 
cost — not  the  cost  in  money  alone, 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
states  "is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  wealth  created  for  the 
generations  to  come,"  but  the  cost 
in  sacrifice  of  park  values  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Report,  "the  conduit 
leading  from  the  east  portal  of  the 
tunnel  to  Power  Plant  No.  1  is  to 
be  buried  and  the  surface  land- 
scaped, through  the  area  authorized 
by  Congress  to  be  added  to  the  Park. 
The  waste  from  the  east  portal  of  the 
tunnel  placed  in  this  area  is  to  be 
terraced  and  planted  with  evergreen 
trees.  The  waste  from  the  west  portal 
is  to  be  used  to  fill  up  some  low 
areas  and  render  the  area  suitable 
for  the  building  of  summer  homes." 
Does  this  sound  like  the  description 
of  a  National  Park?  In  reality,  part 
of  the  low  cost  of  the  tunnel  is  made 
possible  by  the  damage  to  the  park. 


With  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  ridge 
existing,  the  site  selected  lies  in  the 
only  area  in  this  vicinity  set  aside 
for  its  scenic  beauty  as  a  National 
Park. 

Should  not  a  diversion  project,  if 
it  is  determined  to  be  justified,  pay 
the  price  of  placing  it  in  a  location 
which  will  leave  the  park  free  from 
such  commercial  intrusions?  Should 
not  alternative  sites  for  the  Tun- 
nel be  studied  carefully?  Why 
should  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  be  asked  to  pay  part  of  the  price 
by  an  unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  park 
values?  Already  the  park  has  suf- 
fered more  than  other  National 
Parks  from  unwarranted  intrusions. 
The  scars  of  the  recent  extension  of 
a  so-called  small  diversion  ditch, 
authorized  when  the  park  was  cre- 
ated, are  most  destructive  of  the 
natural  landscape  to  be  seen  from 
the  Trail  Ridge  Road. 

If  one  commercial  project  can  be 
imposed  on  our  National  Parks, 
others  will  follow,  and  in  the  end  we 
shall  have,  not  a  National  Park 
System,  composed  of  great  areas  of 
natural  beauty,  but  civilized,  land- 
scaped parks  which  only  faintly 
resemble  the  National  Parks  which 
we,  in  our  generation,  have  come  to 
know  and  love. 

Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
protection  for  our  National  Parks? 
If  not,  as  Judge  John  Barton  Payne 
once  said  before  a  Committee  of 
Congress,  when  discussing  commer- 
cial projects  proposed  for  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  "it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end,"  and  we  shall 
have  no  National  Park  System, 
worthy  of  the  name. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 

ZONING  INVASIONS 
Home  Occupations 


BUILDINGS  in  residence  dis- 
tricts are  surreptitiously  in- 
vaded by  small  business  uses. 
Owners  and  tenants  have  learned 
that  doctors,  dentists  and  other 
professional  people  are  allowed  un- 
der the  law  to  carry  on  the  practice 
of  their  professions  as  incidental  to 
their  home  occupancy.  They  have 
also  noticed  that  customary  home 
occupations  like  the  milliner  making 
hats  in  her  own  home  or  the  dress- 
maker doing  sewing  in  her  own  home 
are  allowed  by  law.  These  customary 
home  occupations  are  allowed  in 
zoning  ordinances  because  it  would 
be  unfair  to  prevent  practices  that 
have  always  been  sanctioned  where 
the  home  owner  or  tenant  made  his 
living  in  whole  or  in  part  by  his  own 
personal  work.  Zoning  would  have 
been  very  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able if  this  had  not  been  permitted. 
But  this  privilege  has  been  more  and 
more  abused  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  until  now  this  abuse  has  gone 
so  far  that  officials  are  taking  steps 
to  stop  it.  Here  are  some  of  the 
abuses,  all  in  residence  districts: 

A  dressmaker  will  employ  ten  or 
a  dozen  helpers,  thus  making  her 
home  a  factory.  The  law  never  con- 
sented to  this.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  main  use  of  her  dwelling  is  a 
home,  and  she  is  allowed  to  carry  on 
by  her  own  work  a  home  industry  as 
incidental  to  the  main  use  of  occu- 
pancy. But  when  she  employs  a 
dozen  helpers  and  makes  the  main 


use  of  her  dwelling  a  factory  she 
violates  the  law. 

Another  violation  is  for  a  home 
owner  to  carry  on  merchandising  by 
buying  and  selling  dresses  and  other 
garments.  Sometimes  such  an  of- 
fender will  put  up  a  small  sign  on 
which  is  printed  "Modes"  or  perhaps 
"Latest  Importations."  This  is  not 
a  customary  incidental  home  indus- 
try, but  is  outright  merchandising 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  in  all 
zoning  ordinances.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  offender  is  one  person 
or  several.  The  offense  is  that  she  is 
carrying  on  a  business  of  buying  and 
selling. 

Tailors  will  sometimes  open  shops 
not  in  their  own  homes  and  carry  on 
the  business  of  repairing  and  press- 
ing clothes.  This  is  not  a  home  in- 
dustry because  it  is  not  conducted 
in  the  home. 

Because  boarding  houses  are  al- 
lowed in  residence  districts  some 
home  owners  have  assumed  that 
they  could  carry  on  tearooms  or 
restaurants  for  the  public.  They 
usually  put  out  signs,  saying  "Tea- 
room" or  "Restaurant,"  or  showing 
a  bill  of  fare  or  displaying  some  no- 
tice intended  to  invite  the  public  into 
their  shops.  The  courts  have  repeat- 
edly declared  that  a  restaurant  in  a 
residence  district  is  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

Other  examples  are  barber  shops, 
beauty  parlors,  laundry  handling, 
books  and  magazines  and  food  shops. 
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In  most  cases  these  violations 
occur  in  residence  buildings,  either 
one-family  houses  or  apartments.  It 
is  seldom  that  they  have  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  plate  glass  win- 
dows, counters  and  other  business 
equipment.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  building  department 
will  refuse  a  permit  for  a  plate  glass 
front. 

Signs  have  much  to  do  with  this 
field  of  violations.  A  small  sign 
marked  "Dentist"  would  be  unob- 
jectionable as  denoting  a  profes- 
sional use  by  the  occupant.  But  a 
display  sign  saying  "Painless  den- 
tistry, ten  practitioners"  would  show 
that  a  prohibited  business  was  going 
on.  One  of  the  cases  stopped  by  the 
courts  was  a  restaurant  exhibiting 
the  sign  "Ship  Grill  Restaurant" 
containing  the  picture  of  a  ship. 
Undoubtedly  the  violation  does  not 
exist  in  the  signs  but  in  the  prohib- 
ited use.  Nevertheless  if  it  is  a  border- 
line case  and  the  owner  will  exhibit 
either  no  sign  at  all  or  a  small  sign 
showing  his  name  followed  by  the 
word  "Dentist"  or  "Dressmaker,"  he 
may  be  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 

These  violations  are  usually  stop- 
ped by  the  building  department 
when  the  neighbors  complain.  It 
has,  however,  developed  during  the 
last  ten  years  that  in  many  cases 
neighbors  will  not  complain.  The 
violator  says  to  them,  "Do  not  com- 
plain and  cause  me  to  be  shut  up. 
Let  me  go  on  and  I  will  not  complain 
against  you  if  you  get  a  similar  tenant 
who  will  pay  better  rent."  In  this  way 
spots  of  violations  have  grown  up 
where  one  violator  helps  along  the 
next  one.  Here  the  real  trouble  is  that 
building  departments  do  not  on 
their  own  motive  stop  these  viola- 


tions. The  question  arises  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  when  build- 
ing departments  should  perfect  a 
method  of  checking  up  against  these 
violations  and  preventing  them  by 
ouster  or  otherwise,  even  if  no  com- 
plaint is  made  by  surrounding  neigh- 
bors. Violations  of  the  law  should 
not  be  condoned  by  the  building 
departments.  The  growing  opposi- 
tion to  these  small  violations  is 
based  on  common  sense  and  is  not 
fanciful  or  trivial.  There  are  plenty 
of  business  districts  for  these  shops. 
They  ought  to  pay  rent  the  same  as 
business  men  pay  who  are  not  evad- 
ers. In  most  cases  they  try  to  save 
rent  by  creeping  into  residence  dis- 
tricts. These  violations  hurt  the 
neighboring  owners  who  are  using 
their  property  for  lawful  residential 
purposes. 

The  mayors  of  some  cities  are  in- 
structing their  police  departments 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
zoning  maps  and  report  these  insidi- 
ous violations  to  the  building  de- 
partments. This  practice  may  well 
be  extended  to  New  York  City  and 
other  cities.  If  a  man  starts  to  make 
a  cellar  without  a  permit,  he  will  find 
that  a  policeman  in  that  precinct 
will  call  on  him  and  warn  him  to 
desist.  It  will  be  almost  as  simple 
for  police  officials  to  check  up  on 
zoning  violations  as  on  the  excava- 
tion for  cellars.  No  length  of  time 
justifies  the  existence  of  one  of  these 
violations.  It  is  just  as  contrary  to 
law  in  ten  years  or  twenty  years  as 
it  was  the  first  day  that  it  occurred. 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

A  home  owner  in  a  one-family 
detached  house  in  a  residence  dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn  advertised  in  the 
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local  papers  that  he  and  his  family 
were  moving  to  another  city  and 
that  he  would  dispose  of  all  his 
household  goods  at  a  low  price.  He 
evidently  had  rather  good  luck  in 
disposing  of  his  goods  because  after 
he  had  sold  them  he  obtained  an- 
other supply  of  household  goods, 
advertised  again  that  he  was  moving 
to  another  city  and  that  the  goods 
would  be  sold.  After  he  had  repeated 
this  several  times  an  aggrieved 
neighbor  consulted  the  authorities 
and  gave  full  information  to  the 
building  department.  It  must  have 
been  a  surprise  to  the  home  owner 
when  the  next  truck  load  of  house- 
hold goods  came  to  his  house  to  be 
unloaded  to  find  that  an  official  was 


present  who  turned  the  goods  around 
and  informed  the  home  owner  that 
as  his  house  was  in  a  residence  dis- 
trict on  the  zoning  map,  he  could 
not  use  it  for  business  purposes  by 
buying  new  supplies  of  household 
goods  and  selling  them  off  through 
advertisements.  If  he  had  been  in  a 
business  district,  the  building  de- 
partment would  not  have  interfered, 
but  he  was  in  a  residence  district 
where  business  was  prohibited.  Peo- 
ple who  bought  his  goods  could  have 
complained  to  the  criminal  court 
that  the  home  owner  was  advertis- 
ing and  selling  goods  under  false 
pretenses.  The  city,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  make  use  of  the  zoning  law 
to  stop  this  practice. 


State  Park  Notes 


THE  park,  parkway  and  recrea- 
tional-area   study   authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress  has  been 
placed  under  way  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  most  far-reaching  effort  of  its 
kind  ever  undertaken  in  the  United 
States,  the  study  will  determine  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  people,  and 
produce  an  inventory  of  existing  and 
potential  park  and  recreation  areas 
as  a  basis  for  immediate  and  long- 
term  planning.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  ECW  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States, 
through  which  hundreds  of  state 
park  and  recreation  areas  have  been 
extended  and  developed  by  the  CCC 
since  1933. 

A  basic  organization  for  initiating 
the  study  has  been  set  up  under  the 
branch  of  Recreational  Planning 
and  State  Cooperation  of  the  Na- 


tional Park  Service.  The  existing 
personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Ser- 
vice in  its  four  ECW  administrative 
regions  are  being  used  in  the  study, 
and,  through  state  planning  boards 
and  other  cooperating  agencies  with- 
in the  States,  additional  personnel 
has  been  made  available. 

The  undertaking  is  divided  mainly 
into  a  survey  involving  the  collection 
and  recording  of  data,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  these  data.  It  looks  to  the 
formulation  of  a  national  recreation 
plan  which  will  be  a  living,  changing 
program  adapting  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  future  as  well  as 
in  the  present.  It  constitutes  the 
first  organized  effort  at  long-term 
state  park  and  recreation  area 
planning. 


The  month  of  April  marks  the 
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fourth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  state  park  development  under  the 
ECW  program  with  CCC  labor  and 
technical  supervision  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  cooperation 
with  local  park  authorities.  This 
effort,  constituting  a  great  and  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  park 
and  recreation  movement  in  Amer- 
ica, has  stimulated  public  and 
official  interests  in  parks  to  an  un- 
precedented degree.  In  those  four 
years,  37  states  have  added  435  state 
parks  or  extensions  of  parks  to  their 
holdings,  increasing  the  park  acreage 
by  741,504  to  a  total  of  4,232,311 
acres.  There  are  now  1,320  state 
parks  and  related  areas  throughout 
the  country,  and  ECW  development 
has  been  carried  on  in  every  State 
save  Delaware. 


The  National  Park  Service  has 
completed  a  digest  of  all  laws  relat- 
ing to  state  park,  parkway,  and 
recreational  areas. 

The  task  was  started  a  year  ago  in 
response  to  numerous  requests  by 
park  and  conservation  authorities. 
The  digest  covers  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  makes  available  for  ready 
reference  concise  information  on  the 


laws,  regulations,  and  government 
organizations  concerned  with  state 
park,  parkway,  and  recreation  areas. 


Erection  of  a  permanent  archeo- 
logical  museum  to  shelter  two  ex- 
cavated aboriginal  burial  pits  and 
house  valuable  collections  of  arti- 
facts at  Mound  Park,  on  the  Black 
Warrior  River  16  miles  south  of 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  has  been  ap- 
proved and  the  building  will  be 
placed  under  construction  immedi- 
ately. It  will  be  a  CCC  project 
under  joint  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Alabama 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones, 
director. 


Nature  study  tours,  on  which  the 
general  public  will  be  conducted 
through  various  state  parks  of  Okla- 
homa by  experienced  naturalists, 
have  struck  most  popular  appeal  in 
the  State.  The  series  of  eight  tours, 
scheduled  for  each  Sunday  from 
April  4  to  May  23,  was  designed  to 
cover  eight  state  parks  with  total 
area  of  more  than  30,000  acres. 
Oklahoma  newspapers  are  support- 
ing the  programs  strongly. 


JAMES  F.  KIELET 


The  Validity  of  Official  Maps 


Headley  v.  City  of  Rochester,  decid- 
ed last  November  by  the  highest 
court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
the  most  important  recent  decision  in 
the  planning  field.  In  many  States, 
laws  similar  to  the  one  before  the  New 
York  court  have  been  passed  which 
have  given  cities  the  right  to  control 
the  development  of  their  street  sys- 


tem but  the  Headley  case  is  the  first 
test  of  their  constitutionality. 

The  ordinance  in  question  pro- 
vided that  the  official  map  of  Roch- 
ester could  be  changed  in  order  to 
widen  streets  and  restrict  the  use  of 
certain  parcels  of  land  adjoining 
those  streets  without  compensation 
until  the  time  when  the  city  actually 
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widened  the  streets.  The  court  was 
asked  to  find  this  ordinance  uncon- 
stitutional. It  held  that  the  ordi- 
nance did  not  constitute  a  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law 
in  view  of  the  general  law  of  New 
York  under  which  the  ordinance  was 
passed.  It  held  further  that  this  gen- 
eral law  was  not  unconstitutional 
since  it  was  not  shown  specifically 
that  the  law  interfered  with  or 
diminished  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  plaintiff. 

The  decision  is  limited  to  the  facts 
before  the  court  as  all  judicial  deci- 
sions are,  and  the  facts  submitted 
indicated  no  plans  of  the  plaintiff 
for  using  the  parcels  of  land  which 


the  city  ordinance  affected.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  plaintiff  was  un- 
decided whether  he  would  build 
upon  the  land  or  sell  it. 

The  court  specifically  does  not 
decide  whether  a  state  law  or  local 
ordinance  would  be  constitutional 
which,  under  the  facts  presented  to 
the  court,  showed  an  actual  interfer- 
ence with  a  reasonable  use  of  land 
or  an  actual  lessening  of  the  value  of 
the  land.  The  language  of  the  court 
shows  judicial  sympathy  with  the 
objective  of  the  ordinance  and  in 
spite  of  the  limitations  of  the  deci- 
sion the  case  can  be  cited  as  a 
precedent  for  establishing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  official  maps. 


In  the  Legislative  Field 


With  the  State  Legislatures  of 
1937  at  about  the  half-way  mark  in 
their  activities,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  suggestions  in  the  proposed 
legislative  program  offered  in  the 
issue  of  PLANNING  BROADCASTS  for 
October-November,  1936,  on  pages 
13  and  14  have  been  embodied  in 
many  planning  and  zoning  proposals. 

Freeways:  In  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Rhode  Island 
and  Oregon,  bills  authorizing  the 
state  highway  commission  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  freeways  have 
been  introduced.  The  composite 
definition  of  a  freeway  is  "a  public 
highway  especially  designed  for 
through  traffic  over  which  abutting 
landowners  have  no  right  of  ingress  or 
egress  to  or  from  their  land  and  over 
and  across  which  such  abutting  land 
owners  have  no  right  to  the  free  and 
uninterrupted  flow  of  light  and  air." 
The  bill  in  New  York  substitutes 
the  term  "limited  access  highway." 


In  Oregon  the  bill  was  drafted  and 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission.  It 
passed  the  Senate  with  but  two  dis- 
senting votes  but  three  or  four  sen- 
ators, fearful  that  acreage  tracts, 
farms  and  ranches  would  be  severed 
and  parts  left  without  access  to  the 
highway,  moved  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion and  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 
In  Massachusetts  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  next  legislature.  In 
Rhode  Island  and  New  York,  the 
bills  have  not  yet  been  reported  out 
of  committee. 

A  bill  has  been  entered  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut to  permit  the  Highway  Com- 
mission to  construct  a  $100,000,000 
Freeway  across  the  State,  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  Merritt  Parkway. 
The  Freeway  will  be  built  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Connecticut  State  Plan 
and  the  New  England  Regional  Plan. 

Regulation   of  the    Use   of  Land 
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Adjacent  to  State  Highways:  In  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  North  Dakota 
and  Tennessee  comprehensive  leg- 
islation has  been  either  actively 
discussed  or  actually  prepared  and 
introduced.  In  Connecticut,  the  bill 
has  been  heard  by  the  Committee  on 
Highway  Safety  but  has  not  yet 
been  reported.  In  Arkansas,  the  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  a  unani- 
mous committee,  but  although  it 
had  the  approval  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  it  failed  in  the  State 
Senate.  The  failure  of  this  bill  will 
considerably  handicap  roadside  con- 
trol in  Arkansas  for  at  least  another 
two  years. 

County  Zoning:  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Oregon  and  Missouri  have 
either  discussed  or  actually  prepared 
measures  for  introduction. 

County  Planning:  In  Alabama, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  legislation  has 
been  prepared  authorizing  county 
planning. 

City  Planning:  In  Maine,  an 
amendment  to  the  municipal  law, 
authorizing  for  the  first  time  the 
appointment  of  planning  commis- 
sions in  all  classes  of  municipalities 
was  heard  by  the  Committee  on 
Legal  Affairs  early  this  month. 
Changes  in  the  state  law  governing 
municipal  planning  are  being  con- 
sidered in  Iowa. 

Control  oj  Outdoor  Advertising:  In 
New  Jersey  and  Michigan  bills  re- 
stricting the  use  of  advertising  struc- 
tures and  providing  for  license  and 
permit  fees  have  been  introduced. 

Express  Highway:  In  New  York, 
the  State  Department  of  Public 
Works  is  planning  a  high-speed  ex- 
press highway  to  take  the  place  of  a 


dangerous  stretch  of  highway  on  the 
New  York-Albany  Road.  The  new 
road  will  have  a  two-hundred-foot 
right-of-way  over  a  route  almost 
entirely  through  farm  land.  The 
traveled  way  will  be  forty  feet  wide, 
four  lanes  of  concrete  with  forty-foot 
shoulders  on  each  side  to  be  paved 
when  necessary.  None  of  the  abut- 
ting land-owners  will  have  access  to 
the  highway.  There  will  be  no  inter- 
sections at  grade,  and  no  filling 
stations,  billboards,  refreshment 
stands  or  other  commercial  uses  of 
frontage  along  the  entire  twenty 
miles  of  the  road. 

Billboard  Ordinance:  Billboards 
are  effectively  banned  by  an  ordi- 
nance recently  passed  in  the  town  of 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine.  Cape  Eliz- 
abeth is  exclusively  a  residential 
community  with  a  large  summer 
population.  Every  billboard  must 
pay  a  license  fee  of  $50  and  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  $50  every  time  the  adver- 
tisement on  the  board  is  changed. 
Since  it  is  usual  to  change  the  adver- 
tisements at  least  once  a  month, 
billboard  advertising,  if  persisted 
in,  will  be  paid  for  to  the  tune  of 
$600  per  board  per  year.  If  this 
ordinance  stands  the  test  of  the 
courts,  the  taxing  method  will  run 
a  close  competition  with  zoning  as 
the  effective  remedy  for  the  bill- 
board evil.  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF 

Announcements 

New  York  University,  School  of 
Architectural  and  Allied  Arts,  has 
announced  a  summer  session  from 
June  1 4th  to  July  28th  in  "Housing 
— Community  Planning"  and  "Low 
Rental  Housing  Management."  The 
teaching  staff  includes:  Dr.  Carol 
Aronovici  in  charge,  Dr.  Dorothy 
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Schaffter,  Simon  B.  Zelnik,  and 
Abraham  Goldfield.  Special  lec- 
turers include:  Harold  S.  Butten- 
heim,  Walter  Blucher,  John  Bauer, 
George  A.  Boehm,  Evans  Clark, 
George  Gove,  Gladys  La  Fetra, 
Electus  D.  Litchfield,  Arthur  Holden, 
Ira  S.  Robbins,  Walter  Kruesi, 
Joseph  T.  Woodruff,  Frank  B. 
Williams,  and  Clarence  A.  Perry. 


A  section  devoted  to  planning  will 
be  definitely  included  at  the  Ninth 
Annual  Institute  of  Government,  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles,  to  be  held  June 
1 4th  to  1 8th. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements has  agreed  that  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  it  is  so 
necessary  to  pick  up  the  modern 
trend  in  planning.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  coordinate  the  Planning 
Program  with  the  section  on  Traffic 
Control  and  Safety,  particularly 
with  regard  to  Highway  Design.  As 
in  previous  years,  national  and  in- 
ternational authorities  will  lead  the 
discussions.  The  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  members: 
Kenneth  Sampson,  Chairman,  Assis- 
tant Zoning  Engineer,  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  County  of 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Louise  Ward 
Watkins,  member,  California  State 
Planning  Board;  Mrs.  Leiland  Ather- 
ton  Irish,  member,  Santa  Monica 
Planning  Commission;  Dr.  Baldwin 
M.  Woods,  Chairman,  District  No. 
10,  National  Resources  Committee 
and  Chairman,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Department,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  L.  Deming 
Tilton,  Director,  State  Planning 
Board  of  California;  Harrold  L. 


English,  Chairman,  California  State 
Planning  Board;  William  J.  Fox, 
Chief  Engineer,  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  County  of  Los  Angeles; 
William  N.  Thorpe,  Director,  Los 
Angeles  City  Planning  Commission; 
Gordon  Whitnall,  Planning  Con- 
sultant. 


Two  Research  Scholarships  of 
$500  each  in  City  Planning,  open  to 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  City  Planning,  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Applicants, 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  Graduate 
School,  must  have  received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  the  professional  field 
either  of  architecture  or  of  civil  en- 
gineering and  have  completed  at 
least  one  year's  practical  work  in  the 
field  of  city  planning  or  housing. 
The  holders  of  these  scholarships,  in 
addition  to  completing  the  require- 
ments for  the  graduate  degree  in  City 
Planning,  will  be  required  to  give  ad- 
ditional time  to  a  research  program 
under  the  direction  of  the  Research 
Adviser.  Applications  should  be  filed 
with  Dean  William  Emerson,  school 
of  Architecture,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  491  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  not  later  than 
April  30,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  transcript  of  the  applicant's 
scholastic  record. 


Columbia  University,  School  of 
Architecture,  Planning  and  Housing 
Division,  has  announced  a  series  of 
weekly  public  lectures  on  Housing  and 
Planning,  open  to  the  public  without 
charge.  The  lectures  will  be  held  from 
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four  to  six  o'clock  in  Room  408,  Avery 
Hall,  Columbia  University.  Subjects 
and  lectures  are  as  follows : 

March  23. — BUILDING  A  GREEN  BELT 
COMMUNITY,  WALLACE  RICHARDS,  Co- 
ordinator, Suburban  Resettlement  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Agriculture. 

April  1. — WORK  OF  THE  P.W.A.  HOUSING 
DIVISION,  B.  M.  PETTIT,  Assistant 
Director  of  Housing  Division,  Federal 
Public  Works  Administration. 

April  8. — REGIONAL  PLANNING — PUR- 
POSES AND  ADMINISTRATION,  JOSEPH 
TALMADGE  WOODRUFF,  Planning  Con- 
sultant, National  Resources  Committee, 


Unit  No.  1,  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  Fairfield,  Con- 
necticut County  Planning  Commission, 
Associate  Professor  in  Town  Planning, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

April  15. — THE  DESIGN  OF  PARKWAYS, 
GILMORE  CLARKE,  Landscape  Consul- 
tant, Westchester  County  Park  System 
and  New  York  Park  Board,  Professor 
in  Landscape  Architecture,  Cornell 
University. 

April  22. — NEW  JERSEY  STATE  PLANNING 
AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  NEW  YORK, 
RUSSELL  VAN  NEST  BLACK,  President, 
American  City  Planning  Institute, 
Planning  Consultant,  New  Jersey  State 
Planning  Board. 


Improving  the  Huron  Valley 


The  Huron  River  Valley,  because 
of  its  geographical  location  and  the 
variety  and  extent  of  its  resources, 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  for 
development  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  large  urban  and  rural 
population  and  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  potentialities  of  small  river 
systems  elsewhere  in  Michigan  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  stimulate  a  movement 
which  would  realize  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  beautiful  valley,  there 
was  held  at  Ann  Arbor  on  March  5,  a 
Conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Huron  Valley  Improvement 
Commission  and  the  Washtenaw 
County  Road  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Addresses  were  delivered  at  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions,  followed  by 
discussion  under  various  leaders.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  proposed  devel- 
opment of  the  valley  calls  for  the 
formulation  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  full  and  coordinated  use  of 
the  water,  forest,  wildlife,  scenic  and 
other  recreational  facilities  of  the 
valley,  including  the  construction  of 


a  parkway  and  the  publication  of  a 
valley  guide,  and  would  be  facilitated 
by  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  a 
modern  water  code. 

Eighty  delegates  were  in  atten- 
dance including  officials  of  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Railroad,  the  Detroit 
Edison  Company,  the  Conservation 
Department  and  a  representative  of 
Governor  Frank  Murphy.  Professor 
Edwin  C.  Goddard  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  presided.  Speakers  in- 
cluded Arthur  W.  Stace,  editor,  Ann 
Arbor  Daily  News;  William  C.  Hoad, 
Professor  of  Sanitary  and  Municipal 
Engineering,  U.  of  M.;  Henry  E. 
Riggs,  Honorary  Curator  of  Trans- 
portation Library,  U.  of  M.;  Henry 
M.  Bates,  Dean,  Law  School,  U.  of 
M. ;  Kenneth  L.  Hallenbeck,  Superin- 
tendent, Washtenaw  County  Road 
Commission;  Henry  S.  Curtis,  in 
charge  of  Huron  Valley  Recreational 
Survey;  Harold  D.  Smith,  Director, 
Michigan  Municipal  League. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

1.  That  the  Commission  on  High- 
ways and  Park  Trustees  in  each  of 
the  counties,  the  State  Highway 
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Commissioner,  and  the  mayors  of 
the  municipalities  involved,  be  asked 
to  improve  so  far  as  possible  the  sec- 
tions of  the  valley  within  their  juris- 
diction, and  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  in  providing  a  loop  parkway 
through  the  Huron  and  Clinton 
valleys. 

2.  That  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation  be  asked  to  cooperate 
in  making  the  Huron  a  model  valley 
through  the  full  development  of  the 
plant,  animal,  scenic,  and  other  re- 
sources that  come  within  the  range 
of  its  responsibilities. 

3.  That  the  Governor  be  asked  to 
arrange,   either  through  the   State 
Planning  Commission  or  a  specially 
appointed  Commission,  for  the  prep- 
aration   for    consideration    by    the 
legislature  of  a  water  code  adapted 
to  modern  conditions  and  designed 
to  assure  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  State. 

4.  That  the  State  Planning  Com- 
mission be  asked  to  recognize  the 
unit  development  of  individual  river 
valleys  as  an  important  element  in 
land-use  planning,  and  to  cooperate 
in   every   way   practicable   in   the 
development  of  the  Huron  Valley. 

5.  That  the  cities  of  Ypsilanti  and 
Flat    Rock    be    urged    to    provide 
sanitary  sewage  disposal  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

6.  That  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference be  requested  to  report  back 
to    the    organizations    which    they 
represent  on  the  proceedings  and 
recommendations  of  the  conference, 
and  to  urge  their  cooperation  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

7.  That  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference be  requested  to  appoint  at 
this  time  a  Huron  Valley  Committee 


of  seven  members,  with  power  to 
effect  such  subsequent  changes  in 
composition  or  number  as  may  seem 
to  them  wise,  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  and  forwarding  the  exe- 
cution of  a  coordinated  plan  for  the 
development,  improvement,  and  util- 
ization of  the  resources  of  the  valley 
in  the  best  interests,  both  of  their 
owners  and  the  general  public. 

Pugsley  Awards 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  has  announced 
that  the  annual  awards  made  by  the 
Society  for  1937  will  go  to  Robert 
Moses,  New  York  City  Park  Com- 
missioner, who  will  receive  the  gold 
medal  for  the  most  important  public 
park  service  in  the  U.  S.  during  1936, 
and  to  Roger  W.  Toll,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  and  George  M. 
Wright,  Chief  of  the  Wild  Life  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Park  Service, 
who  will  be  awarded  posthumously 
the  silver  and  bronze  medals  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Toll  and  Mr.  Wright 
were  killed  together  in  an  automo- 
bile accident,  while  on  duty  in  New 
Mexico  last  February.  In  awarding 
the  silver  and  bronze  medals  to  Mr. 
Toll  and  Mr.  Wright,  Dr.  LeRoy  E. 
Kimball,  president  of  the  Society, 
said  that  this  seemed  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  two  faithful  executives  of 
the  National  Park  Service  who  had 
worked  together  for  its  good,  and 
who  died  together  in  its  service. 

These  awards  are  made  annually 
through  a  foundation  in  honor  of  the 
late  Hon.  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley 
of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  established  by 
his  son,  Chester  DeWitt  Pugsley  in 
1929. 
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National  Joint  Planning  Conference,  Detroit 
June  1,  2,  3,  1937 


The  Joint  Planning  Conference 
for  1937  will  be  held  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan,  June  1,  2, 
3,  1937,  as  the  guests  of  the  Detroit 
City  Planning  Commission  and 
other  agencies. 

The  program  will  include  a  panel 
discussion  of  "The  Urban  Commun- 
ity and  Its  Problems,"  a  luncheon 
talk  on  "The  Challenge  of  Urban 
Life,"  a  session  on  metropolitan 
and  county  planning,  a  critique  on 
state  planning,  a  civic  dinner  with 
speakers  of  national  eminence,  and 
two  sessions  on  various  phases  of 
national  planning.  The  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  lunch  on 
June  2,  and  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  will  hold  a 
dinner  meeting  on  June  1  to  discuss 
the  topic  of  "Community  Organiza- 
tion for  Planning."  There  will  be 
two  round  tables,  one  on  zoning 
and  one  on  administrative  planning 
problems. 

There  is  much  in  the  Detroit  re- 
gion which  will  be  of  interest  to 
planners.  It  is  hoped  that  a  visit  to 
Cranbrook  will  be  arranged.  This 
educational  center  is  situated  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G. 
Booth,  in  the  Bloomfield  Hills, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Detroit.  The 
Cranbrook  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  1927  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Booth  and  more  than  $10,000,000 
have  been  spent  on  the  development 
of  several  schools,  the  Brookside 
School,  a  children's  school  and 
kindergarten,  the  Cranbrook  School 
for  boys  and  the  Kingswood  School 
for  girls.  The  Cranbrook  Institute 


of  Science  and  the  Cranbrook  Acad- 
emy of  Art  are  important  groups  in 
this  unique  educational  center. 

Greenfield  Village,  west  of  De- 
troit, is  a  project  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
and  is  a  composite  reproduction  of  a 
typical  pioneer  village  of  the  Middle 
West. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  about 
thirty  years  ago  Wayne  County 
adopted  a  county  road  system.  At 
that  time  there  was  not  a  mile  of 
good  road  or  paved  village  street  in 
the  entire  county.  After  the  crea- 
tion of  the  County  Road  Commis- 
sion, the  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways began  with  a  definite  system- 
atic continuing  plan.  After  the 
improvement  of  the  main  highways 
to  the  county  line  was  completed, 
there  followed  the  modernizing  of 
the  bridge  system,  the  building  of 
grade  separations,  tree  planting  and 
roadside  development,  and  widening 
of  existing  rights-of-way  in  conform- 
ity with  a  master  plan.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  park  system  and  a  plan 
of  parkways  was  also  undertaken. 

Those  who  attend  the  Conference 
will  hear  of  the  latest  developments 
in  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  the  state  planning  boards 
and  city  planning  commissions.  In 
two  projected  trips  they  will  be  able 
to  see  the  city  and  surrounding 
region. 

Preliminary  programs  will  be  sent 
out  about  a  month  before  the 
conference. 

The  program  committee  consists 
of  Charles  Eliot,  chairman,  Walter 
Blucher,  and  Harlean  James,  with 
Flavel  ShurtlefF  sitting  in. 
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Seventeenth  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  June  10,  11,  12,  1937 


The  seventeenth  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  will  convene 
in  Parish  Hall  on  the  beautiful 
Swarthmore  campus  at  Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania,  on  June  10,  11,  and 
12,  1937.  The  Conference  will  be 
the  guests  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association,  which  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  comfort,  con- 
venience and  education  of  the 
delegates. 

Subjects  scheduled  for  discussion 
are:  Relation  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  Parks,  including  an 
account  of  the  new  CCC  program  in 
State  Parks,  State  Administration 
of  Federal  Recreation  Areas,  and 
the  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation 
Area  Study.  Attention  will  be  paid 
to  pending  State  Park  Legislation 
and  one  session  will  be  on  State 
Parks  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association.  There  will  be  a  discus- 
sion of  the  different  forms  of  State 
Park  Administration  and  a  dinner 
meeting  on  the  Future  of  State 
Parks. 

Trips  will  be  arranged  to  the 
French  Creek-Hopewell  Federal  Rec- 
reation Area  and  to  the  Delaware 
Valley,  where  plans  are  being  made 
for  an  elaborate  parkway  along  the 
picturesque  Delaware  River  connect- 
ing several  projected  State  Parks. 


The  Swarthmore  College  authori- 
ties have  offered  the  college  build- 
ings to  the  Conference.  Rooms  and 
meals  on  the  American  plan  will  be 
furnished  at  a  very  moderate  rate. 
There  will  be  unlimited  parking 
space  for  cars.  The  conference  will 
be  conducted  far  from  city  noises 
and  in  the  surroundings  of  a  campus, 
which  contains  an  arboretum  and 
gardens  which  should  be  at  their 
best  in  June. 

The  Committee  on  the  Program 
consists  of  Colonel  Richard  Lieber, 
Conrad  Wirth  and  Harlean  James, 
representing  the  National  Confer- 
ence, and  Ellwood  B.  Chapman, 
William  J.  Serrill,  Edward  Woolman, 
and  Herman  Cope,  representing  the 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association. 

There  is  every  indication  that 
those  who  attend  the  Conference 
will  find  much  mental  stimulation, 
comprehensive  information  on  what 
is  going  on  in  the  field  of  State  Parks, 
a  pleasant  place  to  stay  on  a  college 
campus,  and  interesting  trips  to  in- 
spect new  types  of  recreation  areas 
and  a  proposed  new  kind  of  State 
Park. 

For  further  information  write: 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  or  to  Herman  Cope, 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association,  Media,  Pennsylvania. 


Fourth  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Conference 

The  fourth  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Conference  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Boise,  Idaho, 


on  April  8,  9  and  10,  1937.  The  pre- 


liminary program  announces  ses- 
sions on  Regional,  State  and  Local 
Planning,  with  special  consideration 
of  the  Land  Resources,  including 
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land  planning,  agriculture,  forests, 
grazing,  recreation,  and  population 
trends.  The  final  session  is  to  be 
devoted  to  Planning  Principles  and 
the  Transportation  System. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  state  planning 
boards  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  is  sponsoring  the 
conference.  The  general  purpose  is 
to  bring  together  the  citizens  and  the 
official  agencies  of  the  region  for 
consideration  and  appraisal  of,  and 
planning  for,  the  region's  resources. 

The  first  conference,  held  three 
years  ago  in  Portland,  was  planned 
by  Marshall  N.  Dana,  then  District 
Chairman  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  and  out  of  it  grew  a 


large  number  of  public,  official,  and 
technical  contacts  and  interests 
which  have  proved  invaluable  in 
subsequent  regional,  state  and  local 
planning  work.  The  succeeding  con- 
ferences have  sought  to  maintain 
and  advance  such  contacts,  and  to 
widen  the  interest  and  participation 
in  the  planning  movement. 

Major  Roy  F.  Bessey  is  Consul- 
tant for  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  which 
is  composed  of  Will  Simons,  Chair- 
man of  the  Idaho  State  Planning 
Board;  J.  S.  James,  Secretary  of  the 
Montana  State  Planning  Board;  O. 
R.  Bean,  Chairman  of  the  Oregon 
State  Planning  Board;  and  B.  H. 
Kizer,  Chairman  of  the  Washington 
State  Planning  Council. 


First  Texas  Planning  and  Civic  Conference 


When  Marvin  C.  Nichols,  newly 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Chapter  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  approached 
the  Texas  State  Planning  Board  and 
the  University  of  Texas  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  Planning  Conference,  the 
suggestion  was  frankly  an  experi- 
ment. But  he  met  with  enthusiastic 
cooperation,  and  with  Dr.  Goldwin 
Goldsmith,  as  Chairman,  Colonel 
R.  O.  Whiteaker,  as  Vice-Chairman, 
and  Major  E.  A.  Wood  as  Secretary, 
the  following  sponsoring  agencies 
were  found:  The  Texas  Planning 
Board,  the  Texas  State  Parks  Board, 
the  University  of  Texas,  A.  &  M. 
College  of  Texas,  League  of  Texas 
Municipalities,  Austin  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Texas  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  East  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  South  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  addition 


to  the  Texas  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

The  Conference  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  in  Austin,  and 
presented  an  excellent  program,  in- 
cluding Long-range  Planning  for 
Texas,  Saving  the  Soil,  County 
Planning,  the  Lure  of  the  State 
Park,  Highway  and  Traffic  Plan- 
ning, City  Planning,  and  the  Status 
of  Planning  in  Texas. 

A  permanent  organization  has 
been  effected  to  ensure  an  Annual 
Conference,  to  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Governors,  not  to  exceed 
15  persons,  one  governor  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  sponsoring 
agencies.  Marvin  C.  Nichols  was 
elected  President,  P.  D.  Renfro, 
Mayor  of  Beaumont,  Vice- President, 
and  Major  E.  A.  Wood,  Secretary. 

Other  States,  please  take  note, 
and  do  likewise. 
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International  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Congress 

Paris,  July  5-13,  1937 


The  International  Federation  of 
Housing  and  Town  Planning,  Lon- 
don, and  the  International  Housing 
Association,  Frankfort  a/M,  are 
arranging  to  hold  a  joint  Congress 
in  Paris  from  July  5-13,  1937- 

Delegates  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  a  great  exhibition,  "Art 
et  Technique  dans  la  Vie  Moderne," 
to  be  held  in  Paris  at  the  same  time, 
which  will  illustrate  the  most  recent 
advances  in  architecture,  town  plan- 
ning, transport,  entertainment,  sani- 
tation and  all  the  crafts  that  are 
employed  in  the  production  of  those 
things  for  which  modern  civilization 
has  need. 

It  is  proposed  to  arrange,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Congress,  excur- 
sions in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris 
and  two  simultaneous  study  tours, 
commencing  July  13,  to  enable  dele- 
gates to  study  progress  in  housing 
and  town  planning  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  there  will  also  be 
a  number  of  official  receptions. 


The  main  subjects  to  be  presented 
are:  (i)  National  and  Regional 
Planning,  an  account  by  means  of  a 
number  of  reports  from  experienced 
persons  in  the  field  of  national  and 
state  planning,  with  suggestions  as 
to  further  developments  that  appear 
desirable  in  planning  the  use  of  land, 
the  public  services  related  thereto 
and  the  necessary  reservation  for 
recreation;  (2)  The  Question  of  Rent 
for  the  Small  Dwelling  and  the 
financing  of  the  Small  Dwelling; 
(3)  Vertical  and/or  Horizontal 
Development. 

A  request  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  International  Federation  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning,  25 
Bedford  Row,  London,  W.  C.  i,  will 
bring  a  formal  invitation  and  a  de- 
tailed program.  Delegates  who  ex- 
pect to  attend  the  Congress  are 
advised  to  make  their  own  hotel  ar- 
rangements as  early  as  possible  as  a 
heavy  demand  for  accommodations 
is  expected  in  Paris  this  summer. 


Housing  and  the  Federal  Government 


The  Federal  Government  is  in  the 
housing  business.  The  problem  is  to 
see  that  its  efforts  are  directed  along 
sound  lines.  The  PLANNING  BROAD- 
CASTS for  March,  issued  by  the 


American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, attempts  to  analyze  the 
existing  situation  and  pending  legis- 
lation. Extra  copies  are  available 
for  those  who  ask  for  them. 


Limited  Supply  of  Maps  Available 

Handkerchief  Maps  The  remaining  maps  are  available 
in  five  colors:  red,  green,  orange, 
brown  and  mauve.  The  supply  of 
blue  has  been  entirely  sold.  The 
price  of  the  maps  is  $1.00  postpaid. 
Order  now  before  the  edition  is 
out  of  print! 
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Since    the 

were  placed  on  sale  in  1933  for  the 
benefit  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway,  the  Association 
has  disposed  of  the  entire  first  edi- 
tion of  10,000  with  the  exception  of 
about  500. 


John  Nolen — 1869  - 1937 


The  fact  that  a  man's  real  char- 
acter is  usually  best  known  to  those 
of  his  own  household  may  be  ample 
warrant  for  quoting  these  sentences 
from  a  personal  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  John  Nolen  in  a  reply  to  a 
message  of  sympathy  in  her  recent 
bereavement: 

"John  made  a  valiant  fight,  but  it  was 
a  losing  one  for  him  as  far  as  his  body  was 
concerned.  His  spirit  burned  with  a  clear 
light  and  never  faltered.  That  was  a 
privilege  for  us  all  to  see  and  to  be  blessed 
by  it.  We  who  were  privileged  to  know  and 
love  him  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
There  are  many  living  memorials  to  his 
credit.  He  strove  for  an  abundant  life  for 
others  as  well  as  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Let  us  all  carry  on  in  the  same  spirit." 

The  quoting  of  the  foregoing 
words  is  fitting,  also,  because  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  John  Nolen's 
influence  for  good  was  his  effective 
use  of  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  others  as  an  inspiration  for  civic 
achievement.  This  paragraph  from 
Henry  Drummond,  for  example, 
served  as  a  preface  to  his  stimulating 
paper  on  "City  Making,"  presented 
before  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion and  published  September,  1909, 
in  Volume  1,  Number  1,  of  The 
American  City: 

"To  make  Cities — that  is  what  we  are 
here  for.  For  the  City  is  strategic.  It 
makes  the  towns;  the  towns  make  the 
villages;  the  villages  make  the  country. 
He  who  makes  the  City  makes  the  world. 
After  all,  though  men  make  Cities,  it  is 
the  Cities  which  make  men.  Whether  our 
national  life  is  great  or  mean,  whether 
our  social  virtues  are  mature  or  stunted, 
whether  our  sons  are  moral  or  vicious, 
whether  religion  is  possible  or  impossible, 
depends  upon  the  City." 


leadership  in  the  planning  of  finer 
and  fairer  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
he  helped  in  the  onward  march  of 
what  is  worth  while  in  our  modern 
civilization. 

John  Nolen  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1869.  After  years  of 
schooling  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  University  of  Munich 
and  Harvard  University,  he  engaged 
in  professional  practice  of  landscape 
architecture  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1903.  From  that  date  until  his 
death  on  February  18,  1937,  he  con- 
tributed his  boundless  energy  and 
his  idealism  and  practical  skill  to  the 
advancement  of  land  and  commun- 
ity planning.  Among  the  honors 
that  came  to  him  during  that  third 
of  a  century  were  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  from  Hobart  Col- 
lege, and  the  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning, the  American  City  Planning 
Institute,  and  the  International 
Federation  for  Housing  and  Town 
Planning. 

Although  he  was  interested  in  the 
replanning  of  old  cities,  he  was  even 
more  devoted  to  the  building  of  the 
new,  for: 

"As  we  have  given,  heretofore,  too  much 
attention  to  caring  for  the  mere  wreckage 
of  society,  and  too  little  toward  establishing 
a  better  social  order  that  would  perma- 
nently reduce  the  amount  of  that  wreck- 
age, so  we  have  expended  too  much  of  our 
energy  in  almost  futile  consideration  of  the 
ills  that  afflict  our  great  cities,  instead  of 
providing  against  an  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion of  those  self-same  ills  in  cities  that  are 
today  small." 


What  greater  tribute  could  there  He  was  an  educator  and  an  effec- 
be  to  John  Nolen,  or  to  any  man,  tive  one,  for  he  caught  the  eyes  and 
than  truthfully  to  say  that,  by  his  ears  and  the  intelligent  response  and 
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cooperation  of  increasing  numbers 
of  persons  well-known  and  unknown 
whose  contributions  have  been  im- 
measurable in  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  planning  science.  He  was  an 
engineer,  an  architect  and  an  effec- 
tive result-getter,  for  he  drew  actual 
plans  for  universities,  parks  and 
entire  cities  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 
After  the  inauguration  of  our  re- 
gional and  state  planning  move- 
ments he  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  clear  thinking  in  those  newer 
fields  of  planning  activity. 

What  was  John  Nolen's  concep- 
tion of  city  planning?  In  a  preface 
to  one  of  his  books  he  said: 

"Successful  town  planning  cannot  be 
the  work  of  a  narrow  specialist,  or  of  a 
single  profession.  The  call  is  for  versatility, 
special  knowledge  and  cooperation.  For 
town  planning  is  engineering  plus  some- 
thing; architecture  plus  something;  or 
landscape  architecture  plus  something;  and 
the  plus  is  as  indispensable  as  the  direct 
professional  equipment  in  the  more  usual 
and  better-recognized  fields." 


In  another  book  he  points  out  that: 

"Skilful  planning  should  emphasize 
individuality  for  a  city  just  as  true  educa- 
tion does  for  a  child.  It  should  unfold  and 
perfect  its  natural  characteristics.  It  should 
take  account  of  a  city's  topography,  pre- 
serve its  natural  features,  echo  its  business 
purposes,  express  its  wealth,  give  form  to 
its  traditions,  ideals  and  aspirations.  A 
city  plan  worthy  of  the  name  would  tend 
to  check  haphazard  drift  which  is  apt  to 
make  a  city  commonplace.  It  would  hold 
up  a  worthy  and  distinctive  ideal  toward 
which  all  improvements,  no  matter  how 
small  or  unimportant  themselves,  would 
ultimately  contribute." 

And  in  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation paper  already  mentioned, 
this  was  his  concluding  paragraph: 

"Intelligent  city  planning  is  one  of  the 
means  toward  a  better  utilization  of  our 
resources,  toward  an  application  of  the 
methods  of  private  business  to  public 
affairs,  toward  efficiency,  toward  a  higher 
individual  and  higher  collective  life.  If 
we  want  such  substantial  things  as  health 
and  wealth  and  joy,  if  we  want  the  equally 
indispensable  element  of  beauty  in  our 
daily  lives,  if  we  want  to  avoid  waste  of 
money  and  time,  we  must  find  ways  to 
avail  ourselves  more  fully  of  the  incalcu- 
lable advantages  of  skilful  city  planning." 
HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 


Robert  Whitten— 1873-1936 


The  sudden  death  on  June  6,  1936, 
of  Robert  Whitten  robbed  the  City 
Planning  profession  of  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  consultants.  He 
was  known  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  His  planning 
activity  had  extended  over  a  period 
of  nearly  25  years. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  Planning 
Consultant  with  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which 
association  he  maintained  from  1918 
to  1921.  Thereafter  his  activities 
broadened  measurably  and  he  was 
employed  by  many  other  communi- 
ties including  Atlanta,  Providence, 
Boston  and  numerous  smaller  cities. 


The  "Cleveland  Thoroughfare  Plan" 
was  published  in  1920;  the  "Atlanta 
Zone  Plan"  in  1922.  The  compre- 
hensive "Providence  Thoroughfare 
Plan"  was  put  out  in  1926,  and  from 
1927  to  1933  he  was  retained  by  the 
Boston  City  Planning  Board  as  its 
consultant,  and  the  "Boston  Thor- 
oughfare Plan"  was  published  in 
1930. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
attached  to  the  Regional  Plan  of 
New  York  and  Its  Environs  and  was 
co-author  with  Thomas  Adams  and 
Edward  M.  Bassett  of  the  mono- 
graph "Problems  of  Planning  Un- 
built Areas,"  published  in  Volume 
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VI  of  the  Regional  Survey  entitled 
"Neighborhood  and  Community 
Planning." 

He  was  also  co-author  with 
Thomas  Adams  of  "Neighborhoods 
of  Small  Homes,"  published  in  1931, 
an  important  contribution  to  the 
Harvard  City  Planning  Series,  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  Volume  VII 
of  the  same  series  entitled,  "Model 
Laws  for  Planning  Cities,  Counties 
and  States,"  published  in  1935. 

The  titles  of  these  various  pub- 
lications show  the  broad  scope  of 
Mr.  Whitten's  activities.  He  was 
fundamentally  an  economist,  more 
a  student  and  practitioner  of  the 
science  of  City  Planning  than  of  its 
art.  He  was  always  in  search  of 
fundamentals.  His  work  was  invari- 
ably done  with  care  and  was  based 
on  all  available  facts  and  after  pains- 
taking analysis. 

He  always  had  what  he  felt  to  be 
a  cogent  reason  for  each  conclusion 
and  every  recommendation.  He  was 
an  advanced  thinker  in  Zoning  and 
Planning  Law,  and  a  conservative 
and  convincing  witness  on  the  stand. 


Mr.  Whitten  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation from  its  organization  in  1935 
and  gave  generously  of  his  advice 
and  counsel,  as  he  had  also  done  to 
the  former  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning  before  their  con- 
solidation. 

He  was  a  past-president  of  the 
American  City  Planning  Institute 
and  was  a  member  of  its  Board  of 
Governors  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  over  a  year  he  had  been  serving 
as  consultant  to  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Boards. 

Robert  Whitten  was  modest  but 
surprisingly  forceful,  doubtless  due 
largely  to  his  scientific  turn  of  mind. 
Included  among  his  friends  were  all 
of  the  professional  planners,  and 
many  others  who  were  invariably 
staunch  in  their  affection  for  him. 
He  had  a  pleasing  personality  and 
was  broadminded  and  generous  in 
his  professional  and  social  relation- 
ships. His  many  friends  feel  his 

IOSS  deeply.  E.  p.  GOODRICH 


Peter  Norbeck— 1870-1936 


"Conservation  shrieked  when  Pete 
Norbeck  died."  One  cannot  express 
Conservation's  loss  too  strongly 
when  the  sentiment  regarding  the 
patriot  Kosciusko  is  paraphrased, 
for  Senator  Peter  Norbeck  was  a 
vigorous  fighter  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  and  state  parks, 
forests  and  wildlife  refuges,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  precious 
heritage  of  nature  that  they  and  all 
similar  reserves  contain.  He  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  struggle  for  the 


enactment  of  further  important  pro- 
tective measures  when  he  was  fatally 
stricken.  We  are  not  likely  to  see 
soon  another  leader  arise  who  will 
have  such  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
conservation  problems  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  courage,  power  and 
legislative  skill  in  drafting  and  guid- 
ing through  Congress  the  laws  neces- 
sary to  provide  permanent  solution 
of  these  problems. 

Senator    Norbeck    was    born    in 
South    Dakota,    educated    at    the 
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State  University  and  as  a  young 
man  engaged  in  the  business  of  well 
drilling.  In  his  youth  he  came  to 
know  the  Black  Hills  and  to  realize 
that  in  the  exploitation  of  mineral 
resources  of  these  mountains,  the 
wild  life  had  been  nearly  extermi- 
nated, the  forests  decimated,  the 
streams  polluted  by  industrial  waste. 
He  saw  overgrazing  in  many  parts 
of  the  West.  He  witnessed  the  drain- 
ing of  lakes,  ponds  and  marshes  that 
made  more  desert  and  deprived  wild 
fowl  of  their  breeding  and  resting 
spaces. 

Peter  Norbeck  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  South  Dakota  in  1916.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1918,  and  in  1920 
he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  where 
he  began  his  service  March  4,  1921, 
and  remained  until  his  death  De- 
cember 20,  1936.  It  would  require  a 
fairly  large  volume  to  describe 
Senator  Norbeck' s  activities  in  the 
field  of  conservation. 

I  n  1 9 1 9  Governor  Norbeck  secured 
legislation  providing  that  the  State 
Game  Preserve  embracing  a  large 
area  in  the  Black  Hills  should  be 
dedicated  as  the  Custer  State  Park. 
In  time,  largely  through  the  Gover- 
nor's efforts  continued  after  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington, Custer  State  Park  was  in- 
creased to  over  120,000  acres.  Year 
after  year  he  endeavored  to  secure  a 
transfer  of  the  Federal  lands  to  the 
State  for  perpetual  protection  as  a 
part  of  the  park,  but  in  these  efforts 
he  was  not  altogether  successful. 

The  Senator  planned  roads  and 
trails  and  other  improvements  in 
Custer  Park  and  was  encouraged  to 
do  this  even  by  governors  of  oppos- 
ing political  faith.  He  sought  to 
preserve  the  landscape  in  every  pos- 


sible way,  even  going  to  the  extent 
of  building  one-way  roads  when 
wider  highways  involved  unsightly 
excavation. 

He  built  a  modest  cabin  in  the 
park  and  lived  there  whenever  he 
could  get  away  from  business  and 
official  duties.  He  persuaded  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  to  spend  the  summer 
of  1927  in  Custer  State  Park  and  it 
was  here  that  he  made  his  famous 
announcement,  "I  do  not  choose  to 
run." 

As  a  director  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  the  Senator 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
development  of  these  parks  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  and 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Peter  Nor- 
beck was  always  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Lands  and 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  He  aided 
in  the  enactment  of  many  important 
laws  relating  to  natural  resources. 

When  the  Special  Committee  on 
Wildlife  Conservation  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Senate,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  body  and  as  such 
made  numerous  inspections  and  in- 
vestigations of  conservation  projects 
in  the  West. 

In  1926,  he  visited  the  Jackson 
Hole  region  and  was  fascinated  by 
the  beauty  of  the  Teton  Mountains. 
Thereafter  he  worked  steadily  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Teton 
National  Park.  Enactment  of  the 
Kendrick  Bill  establishing  the  park 
in  1929  was  largely  due  to  his  careful 
planning  and  vigorous  support.  Also 
in  1929,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
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measure  which  revised  the  north  and 
east  boundaries  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  adding  nearly  100  square 
miles  to  the  park. 

For  years,  conservationists  and 
scientists  had  endeavored  to  secure 
enactment  of  a  bill  further  protect- 
ing migratory  birds  and  establishing 
refuges  and  resting  waters  for  them. 
Financing  of  land  and  water  pur- 
chases was  a  major  stumbling  block 
in  this  legislation.  Senator  Norbeck, 
in  April,  1928,  worked  out  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pending  legislation 
and  this  became  the  Norbeck- 
Andresen  Wildlife  Refuge  Law  which 
was  approved  by  President  Coolidge 
on  February  1 8,  1929.  It  authorized 
nearly  eight  million  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  inviolate  sanctuaries  for 
migratory  birds.  Thus,  the  spring  of 
1929  was  a  period  of  great  triumphs 
for  Senator  Norbeck. 

In  recent  vears,  Senator  Norbeck 


continued  his  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
national  parks.  He  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Everglades  of  Florida, 
Isle  Royale  in  Michigan,  in  Alaskan 
areas.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
He  was  held  in  highest  esteem  by  all 
officers  of  the  Federal  Conservation 
Bureaus.  Many  of  us  enjoyed  his 
personal  friendship.  The  writer 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  with 
him  in  the  West.  He  saw  him  in 
action  in  Alaska,  in  the  western 
states,  and  in  Washington.  He  saw 
him  at  home  and  in  the  field.  He 
watched  him  in  many  legislative 
fights  and  in  the  magnificent  struggle 
against  his  fatal  disease. 

Conservationist  with  the  broadest 
and  most  unselfish  interests;  deeply 
sentimental  in  his  devotion  to  the 
wilderness  and  wildlife;  superlative 
Governor  and  Senator, — this  was 

Pete  Norbeck.  HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT 


The  Services  of  Colonel  C  G.  Thomson 


The  sudden  death  of  Col.  C.  G. 
Thomson,  Superintendent  of  Yosem- 
ite National  Park  on  March  24,  has 
deprived  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  of  a  valuable  and 
sympathetic  member.  Col.  Thomson 
rendered  a  service  of  national  impor- 
tance, which  was  recognized  in  the 
following  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Herald -Tribune,  under  date 
of  March  25: 

In  the  death  of  Colonel  C.  G.  Thomson, 
superintendent  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  the  National  Park  Service  has  lost 
one  of  its  ablest  men.  A  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell, he  spent  several  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  the  World  War  was  cited  for 
exceptionally  meritorious  and  conspicuous 
service.  When  he  was  demobilized  he 


joined  the  National  Park  Service  and  was 
rapidly  advanced  until  given  one  of  the 
two  most  cherished  posts  in  that  organ- 
ization— the  Yosemite.  There  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  among  other  things,  for 
the  taste  and  skill  that  he  showed  in  the 
laying  out  of  new  roads  in  the  park.  .  .  . 

Colonel  Thomson  insisted  tnat  in  a 
national  park  cuts  and  fills  must  be  as  in- 
conspicuous as  possible  and  must  harmon- 
ize with  the  landscape  so  completely  that 
the  roadway  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  lay 
of  the  land.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  it  has  attracted 
many  good  men.  This  in  part  is  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  late  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
first  director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  his  successor,  Horace  M.  Albright. 
As  a  result  of  their  ability  to  interest  men 
of  unusual  talents  the  National  Park 
Service  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  best 
bureaus  in  our  government.  The  present 
director,  Mr.  Arno  B.  Cammerer,  and  his 
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assistant,  Mr.  A.  E.  Demaray,  have  been 
trained  in  the  service.  .  .  . 

Fortunately  such  an  organization,  com- 
paratively young,  is  able  to  maintain  its 
high  standards  of  personnel.  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  good  men  already  in 
it,  it  attracts  young  men  of  exceptional 
qualities.  To  date  it  has  escaped  the 
ravages  of  politics,  and  so  long  as  Harold 


Ickes  continues  to  take  pride  in  the  service 
it  is  certain  to  retain  its  high  standing. 
The  men  who  have  reached  the  top  posi- 
tions— especially  the  superintendents  of 
the  different  national  parks — are  public 
servants  of  a  type  of  which  the  nation  may 
well  be  proud.  This  is  why  the  passing  of 
Colonel  Thomson  is  a  matter  of  national 
regret. 


What  a  State  Park  System  Should  Not  Be 

By  TOM  WALLACE,  Editor,  Louisville  Times 


KENTUCKY,  rolling  meadow- 
land  in  its  bluegrass  section, 
but  widely   rugged   in   less 
famous  areas  and  mountainous  in 
part,  lies  across  the  Ohio  from  three 
Lake  States,  and  three  of  her  parks, 
perhaps  four  or  five  of  them,  will  be 
almost  as  frequented  by  visitors  from 
north  of  the  Ohio  as  by  Kentuckians. 

Speaking  of  Kentucky,  Colonel 
Richard  Lieber  has  said  that  because 
of  her  topography,  flora,  geograph- 
ical and  historic  background,  this 
State  has  unique  opportunity  for 
fame  and  profit  from  a  rightly 
planned  system  of  State  Parks. 

But  Kentucky  has  gone  at  park 
making  in  a  somewhat  haphazard 
manner.  The  impracticability  of 
some  of  her  reservations  is  the  theme 
of  a  document  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  read  by  people  in  every 
State  who  are  interested,  disinter- 
estedly, in  parks  for  their  respective 
States. 

The  author  of  this  document  is 
Nat  B.  Sewell,  a  Harvard  graduate, 
who  was  holding  the  office  of  State 
Inspector  and  Examiner  which  the 
Reorganization  Bill,  passed  by  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  under  the 
guidance  of  Governor  Albert  B. 
Chandler,  abolished.  Mr.  Sewell  had 


made  a  brilliant  record  for  penetrant 
and  pungent  reports.  Abolition  of  his 
office  was  by  no  means  a  brick 
thrown  at  him,  as  all  political  fac- 
tions praised  his  work. 

One  of  Mr.  Sewell's  best  papers 
was  his  report  upon  an  audit  of  the 
accounts  and  an  investigation  of  the 
records  and  affairs  of  the  Division 
of  State  Parks.  The  figures  submit- 
ted in  the  report  would  not  make 
material  suitable  for  the  pages  of 
Planning  and  Civic  Comment,  but 
Mr.  SewelPs  comment  upon  and 
summary  of  his  report  challenge  the 
attention  of  those  in  any  State  who 
are  enthusiastic  advocates  of  parks. 

In  this  report,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment  in  part: 

Since  the  definite  beginning  of  the  State's 
park  system  ten  years  ago,  it  has  set  forth 
by  enthusiasts  before  each  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  the  State  park 
system  soon  would  be  self-supporting. 
Without  desiring  to  detract  in  any  degree 
from  the  worth  or  the  desirability  of  the 
public  park  system,  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years 
has  shown  very  clearly  that  promises,  or 
predictions,  of  a  self-supporting  park  sys- 
tem in  Kentucky  not  only  have  fallen  far 
short  of  realizations,  but  have  proven  detri- 
mental in  creating  false  notions  of  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  the  kind  of 
park  system  that  the  State  has  undertaken 
to  establish.  .  .  . 

Through  over-zeal  of  park  enthusiasts  in 
acquiring  park  areas  in  all  parts  of  the 
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State,  the  park  system  has  been  overloaded 
with  areas  that  are  not  now,  and  cannot 
be,  successfully  maintained  as  State  Parks. 
Fully  half  of  the  present  fourteen  State 
Parks  either  should  be  designated  and  main- 
tained as  shrines  or  should  be  abolished. 
It  is  poor  business  to  scatter  available 
funds  among  a  long  list  of  minor  or  doubt- 
ful park  attractions  when  the  concentration 
of  these  funds  upon  the  major  park  attrac- 
tions undoubtedly  would  strengthen  a 
system  that  might  be  expected  to  produce 
satisfactory  results.  .  .  . 

While  the  State  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing,  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
Federal  aid  to  employment  in  the  last 
three  years,  the  needed  developments  that 
have  been  made  in  several  of  the  parks,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  ideals  of  develop- 
ment in  matters  of  building  and  equipping 
some  of  our  parks  have  been  far  too  exten- 
sive and  too  expensive  to  justify  the  proj- 
ects that  have  been  undertaken.  ...  In 
short,  I  mean  to  say  that  it  certainly 
would  be  very  unwise  for  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  however  valuable  and  desirable 
a  park  system  may  be,  to  base  its  program 
of  development,  operation  ana  main- 
tenance for  the  future  upon  the  programs 
used  by  the  Federal  Government  to  spend 
practically  unlimited  funds  as  emergency 
expedients  to  relieve  the  unemployment 
and  the  distress  brought  about  by  the 
financial  depression  of  recent  years. 

Both  because  of  the  extensive  Federal  aid 
and  because  of  the  active  support  of  the 
State,  the  administration  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Cromwell  stands  out  as  the  period  showing 
the  greatest  physical  accomplishment  in 
the  building  of  a  State  park  system  since 
the  park  movement  was  inaugurated  over 
fifteen  years  ago. 

While  this  rapid  progress  in  development 
deserves  full  recognition  and  appreciation 
by  the  State,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  same  conditions  will  prevail  during  any 
considerable  period  of  time  as  have  existed 
during  the  last  few  years.  Therefore,  it 
behooves  the  State  agencies  that  have  the 
responsibility  of  handling  the  park  system 
to  base  their  future  programs  upon  the 
assumption  of  normal  conditions  rather 
than  upon  the  abnormal  ones  of  the  pres- 
ent and  recent  past.  Sound  business 
methods  and  conservative  foresight  are 
just  as  essential  in  dealing  with  our  park 
system  as  with  any  other  agency.  There 


is  danger  in  permitting  extreme  idealism 
to  override  tne  restrictions  that  must  be 
observed  in  practical  management. 

I  cannot  detect  any  misstatement 
in  Mr.  SewelPs  comment.  Some  of 
Kentucky's  parks  were  created  for 
political  reasons,  but  perhaps  as 
great  a  cause  of  creating  impractical 
ones  was  pervasive  ignorance  of  the 
whole  problem  which  confronts  those 
who  undertake  to  create  reserva- 
tions for  the  recreation,  education, 
and  general  benefit  of  the  public, 
without  fastening  a  financial  burden 
upon  the  State. 

Local  pride,  local  blind  hope  of 
attracting  tourist  revenue,  without 
the  slightest  information  as  to  how 
that  may  be  done,  plus  willingness 
of  easy-going  and  uninformed  State 
Administrations  to  accept  any  area 
offered,  combined  to  give  Kentucky 
sundry  reservations  labeled  "State 
Park"  which  should  not  have  been 
included  in  the  system. 

I  present  Mr.  Sewell's  analysis  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  constructive 
in  States  which  are  planning  park 
systems,  and  which  are  importuned 
by  well-meaning,  but  not  fully  in- 
formed, people  to  accept  as  gifts 
lands  which  must  be  improved  at 
considerable  expense  if  they  are  to 
be  used  as  State  Parks,  and  which 
may  not  have  the  attractions  which 
would  make  them  pay  their  way. 

No  State  is  rich  enough  to  saddle  it- 
self with  a  State- wide  system  of  pub- 
lic reservations  upon  which  millions 
of  dollars  must  be  spent  unless,  by 
careful  planning,  the  error  of  creat- 
ing losing  reservations  is  avoided. 
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SLUMS  AND  HOUSING,  With  Special  Refer- 
ence to  New  York  City;  History — Con- 
ditions— Policy.  By  James  Ford,  with 
the  collaboration  of  Katherine  Morrow 
and  George  N.  Thompson,  and  an 
Appendix,  Mainly  Architectural,  by  I. 
N.  Phelps  Stokes.  Prepared  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund.  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1936.  2 
Volumes,  xxiii  +  x  +  1033  pp.  $10.00, 
Set  postpaid. 

Perhaps  no  contemporary  issue  is 
the  meeting  place  and  battleground 
for  more  specialized  fields  than 
housing.  And  no  study  is  more  re- 
vealing of  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  needs  of  a  country 
than  that  of  the  homes  in  which  the 
majority  of  its  population  dwell. 
Because  of  the  significance  and  the 
many  ramifications  of  this  "housing 
problem,"  therefore,  it  was  a  real 
task  even  to  attempt  the  compre- 
hensive survey  embodied  in  "Slums 
and  Housing."  And  its  results  are  a 
real  achievement  for  James  Ford  and 
his  collaborators  and  for  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund,  which  financed  the 
project. 

With  New  York  as  the  center  of 
attention,  housing  conditions  are 
shown  in  the  light  of  history,  ethics, 
sociology  and  the  other  social 
sciences.  Data  are  synthesized  from 
the  fields  of  law,  medicine,  architec- 
ture, education,  engineering,  crimi- 
nology, economics,  and  political  sci- 
ence. The  information  is  arranged 
under  six  headings.  As  a  fitting 
opening,  a  comprehensive  story  of 
the  definitions  of  "slum"  from  the 
first  conscious  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomenon down  to  the  present  time  is 
given.  Then  contemporary  condi- 
tions, their  causes  and  effects  are 


analyzed.  This  section  includes  a 
description  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  New  York  and  of  New  York 
in  comparison  with  other  cities;  it 
studies  the  population  and  economic 
factors  behind  the  grim  results,  and 
discusses  the  effects  of  bad  housing 
on  health  and  morals  and  its  general 
social  cost. 

Part  III  outlines  the  causative 
factors  of  slums  and  blighted  areas, 
economic  and  social,  and  proposes  a 
method  of  slum  prevention  through 
city  planning  and  a  forward  looking 
social  policy.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
vention of  future  slums,  a  prescrip- 
tion for  the  cure  of  existing  slum 
areas  is  necessary;  and  in  Part  IV 
the  practices  of  demolition,  land  ac- 
quisition, and  general  rehabilitation 
are  seriously  considered.  Part  V  goes 
more  deeply  into  the  rebuilding  of 
slum  areas,  dealing  with  the  special- 
ized features  of  legislation;  the  divi- 
sion of  the  task  among  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments;  housing 
standards;  limited-dividend  com- 
panies; Federal  housing  projects; 
the  economic  factors  involved  in 
replanning  and  rehousing;  manage- 
ment of  housing  projects;  and  the 
question  of  public  ownership.  When 
discussing  this  last  point,  Dr.  Ford 
makes  clear  his  position  on  future 
housing  policy  for  the  United  States. 
He  believes  that  government  activ- 
ity in  the  construction  field  is  sorely 
handicapped  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  private  investor.  The 
high  cost  of  maintaining  statistical 
records  for  the  nation's  taxpayers 
and  the  constant  "giving  in"  this 
way  and  that  way  to  preserve  the 
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good  graces  of  the  many  "powers 
that  be"  in  the  political  set-up,  both 
with  regard  to  policy  and  the  selection 
of  employees,  tend  to  divert  money 
and  time  and  energy  from  the  ques- 
tion in  hand,  which  is  the  building 
of  decent  homes  in  well-planned, 
well-managed  communities  at  a 
minimum  public  expense.  Although 
devices  might  eventually  be  worked 
out  which  would  make  possible  the 
avoidance  of  these  difficulties,  it 
seems  to  the  authors  that  direct 
government  operation  and  manage- 
ment is  bound  to  become  entangled 
in  these  traditional  bad  habits  now 
and  in  the  immediate  future.  Of 
course,  Dr.  Ford  points  out,  certain 
types  of  housing  will  always  have  to 
be  constructed  by  government:  for 
specific  groups  of  employees;  for  the 
aged  and  handicapped;  and  he  would 
include  the  more  seriously  malad- 
justed individuals  residing  in  slum 
areas.  Also  government  investment 
in  experimentation  with  housing 
seems  justified.  Outside  of  these 
special  provisions,  Dr.  Ford  feels 
that  the  government  should  confine 
its  activities  to  promotion,  super- 
vision and  the  setting  and  mainte- 
nance of  standards  for  private 
limited-dividend  housing  assisted  by 
public  loans  or  guarantees. 

But  he  does  not  stop  here  in  his 
conception  of  a  comprehensive  hous- 
ing policy.  As  a  final  and  funda- 
mental proposition  he  advocates 
that  governmental  units  should  have 
the  power  of  condemnation  of  land 
for  housing  purposes,  and  that  we 
should  work  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  perpetual  ownership  of  such 
land  by  some  one  of  these  govern- 
mental units.  Without  the  extension 
of  public  ownership  of  land,  we  can- 


not strike  effectively  at  the  gravest 
difficulty  in  the  replanning  of  our 
slums  and  blighted  areas.  For  years 
we  have  suffered  the  evils  of  ex- 
ploitation of  land  against  the  public 
interest,  and  if  we  are  to  have  a  firm 
control  over  the  housing  situation 
we  must  have  power  over  the  use  of 
its  essential  foundation.  Ownership 
of  land  by  cities  or  States  would  make 
land  available  to  lease  to  private 
capital  to  build  housing  of  approved 
standards  under  governmental  su- 
pervision. Public  ownership  of  land 
beyond  so-called  essential  public 
needs  is  not  new  to  us;  we  have 
been  extending  it  for  parks,  forest 
and  conservation  projects;  and  in 
Europe  the  practice  of  buying  city 
land  for  housing  purposes  is  well 
known. 

The  remainder  of  this  work  con- 
sists of  Part  VI,  a  list  of  suggestions 
as  to  future  housing  policy  for  New 
York  City;  and  an  important  Ap- 
pendix embodying  the  long  experi- 
ence of  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes  with  the 
architectural  aspect  of  the  housing 
of  the  poor  classes  on  Manhattan 
Island.  The  Appendix  contains  a 
brief  historical  summary  and  evalua- 
tion of  all  phases  of  tenement  house 
growth  in  New  York  City,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  architectural  features 
of  the  present  problem  of  large-scale 
slum-clearance  and  rehousing  in  this 
city,  and  suggestions  regarding  vari- 
ous possible  forms  of  government 
and  private  participation  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Although 
the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Stokes  were 
reached  independently  of  the  other 
authors,  they  are  generally  quite 
consistent  with  the  main  trend  of 
thought  presented. 

HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  New  York  City 
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CITY  PLANNING  AND  HOUSING.  Werner 
Hegemann.  Volume  II.  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Civic  Art.  Edited  by  Ruth 
Nanda  Anshen.  Architectural  Book 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.  New  York. 
259-431  pp.  $3.75. 

Neither  this  volume  nor  the  pre- 
ceding one  of  Dr.  Hegemann's  work 
can  be  readily  classified.  They  are 
not  textbooks,  although  they  would 
form  an  admirable  addition  to  any 
reading  list  on  planning.  They  are 
not  a  guide  to  the  technicalities  of 
planning  and  housing,  although 
there  are  many  incidental  sidelights 
and  considerable  information  on  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  technique  of 
planning  and  housing.  Primarily, 
they  are  perhaps  an  argument  for 
housing  as  a  recognized  national 
responsibility  and  a  discussion  of 
the  interrelationship  of  planning  and 
housing.  Dr.  Hegemann  assumes  a 
general  background  of  planning  and 
architectural  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  reader  and  yet  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  reviewer  that  a  person  who 
merely  wanted  to  know  "what  plan- 
ning is  all  about"  might  find  these 
two  volumes  particularly  stimulat- 
ing and  enlightening. 

The  present  volume  compares 
Paris  and  Berlin;  discusses  the  fact 
that  it  was  American  investments  in 
Germany  which  made  much  of  the 
post-war  housing  possible;  makes 
the  argument  that  Americans  can 
better  afford  to  invest  money  in  pub- 
lic works  at  home,  where,  after  the 
money  is  spent,  the  public  works  will 
still  remain;  discusses  the  origin  of 
American  "Civic  Art,"  taking  issue 
with  a  good  deal  of  already  published 
opinion  on  that  subject;  and  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  what  Dr.  Hege- 
mann believed  to  be  the  funda- 
mental rules  in  all  new  planning  and 


housing  work.  In  the  last  chapter 
Elbert  Peets  contributes  a  critical 
study  of  Washington,  Williamsburg, 
the  Century  of  Progress,  and  Green- 
dale,  the  Milwaukee  housing  project 
of  the  Suburban  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration. If  this  seems  at  first 
thought  an  odd  assortment,  Mr. 
Peets  has  sufficient  justification 
since  he  is  not  merely  making  gener- 
alizations on  architecture  and  civic 
design  but  is  "sampling"  municipal 
planning  not  only  from  the  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  but  with  an 
eye  to  those  existing  specimens 
which  indicate  possible  future  trends. 

RUSSELL  V.  BLACK 

GUIDE  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  APPALACHIANS. 
Publication  No.  8,  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference,  901  Union  Trust 
BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1937.  194 
pages.  Price  $1.00. 

This  publication  completes  the 
series  of  five  guidebooks  to  the 
Appalachian  Trail  and  describes  the 
route  of  the  Trail  from  the  Virginia- 
Tennessee  Line  to  Mt.  Oglethorpe, 
a  distance  of  430  miles.  Issued  in 
the  same  style  and  format  of  other 
guides  issued  by  the  Conference,  it 
meets  the  demand  for  a  guide  to  the 
newly  created  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park. 

AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  KATAH- 
DIN.  Publication  No.  5  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference,  901  Union 
Trust  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  78 
pages.  Price  $1.00. 

This  booklet,  relating  to  Mt. 
Katahdin,  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  contains 
literature  which  has  been  extensively 
annotated  with  quotations  from  rare 
articles.  It  also  contains  a  chapter  on 
Place  Names  in  the  Katahdin  region, 
a  chronological  list  of  notable  expedi- 
tions, and  photographs  and  maps. 
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Compiled  by  Katharine  McNamara,  Librarian  of  the  Departments  of 
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ford Co.,  1936.  233  pages.  IIIus.  Price 
$3.00. 

BUTLER,  OVID,  comp.  and  ed.  American 
conservation  in  picture  and  in  story. 
Washington,  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, 1935.  144  pages.  IIIus.,  maps, 
portraits.  Price  $3.00. 

CHASE,  STUART.  Rich  land,  poor  land;  a 
study  of  waste  in  the  natural  resources 
of  America.  New  York,  Whrttlesey 
House,  1936.  361  pages.  IIIus.,  maps, 
diagrams,  tables,  charts.  Price  $2.50. 

CLARK,  CARROLL  D.,  and  ROY  L.  ROBERTS. 
People  of  Kansas;  a  demographic  and 
sociological  study.  With  a  foreword  by 
William  Allen  White.  Topeka,  Kansas 
State  Planning  Board,  Oct.  1936.  272 
pages.  Maps,  tables,  charts.  Price 
$2.00. 

CURTISS,  W.  M.  Use  and  value  of  high- 
ways in  rural  New  York.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Aug.  1936.  30  pages. 
IIIus.,  tables.  (Bulletin  656.) 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  Alley  Dwelling 
Authority.  Hopkins  Place,  a  low-rental 
housing  development.  Purpose,  stand- 
ards, costs,  rentals.  (Washington),  The 
Authority,  Oct.  20,  1936.  21  pages. 
Plans,  tables. 

DUNCAN,  C.  S.  A  national  transportation 
policy.  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury  Co.,  1936.  315  pages.  Tables  (one 
folded).  Price  $3.00. 

GOODRICH,  CARTER,  and  OTHERS.  Migra- 
tion and  economic  opportunity;  the  re- 
port of  the  Study  of  Population  Redis- 
tribution, by  Carter  Goodrich,  Bushrod 
W.  AHin,  C.  Warren  Thornthwaite  (and 
others).  Philadelphia,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1936.  763  pages. 
Maps  (part  folded),  tables,  charts. 
(Industrial  Research  Dept.,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.)  Price  $5.00. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
Juvenile  Organisations  Committee.  Re- 


port on  the  need  for  youth  community 
centres  on  new  housing  estates.  Lon- 
don, H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  1935.  14 
pages.  Plan  and  elevation  (folded). 
(27-9999).  Price  3d. 
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IHLDER,  JOHN.  Accomplishments  of  the 
Alley  Dwelling  Authority  as  of  June  24, 
1936.  7  pages.  Mimeographed. 
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Methodology  used  by  high  school  stu- 
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June  1936.  17  pages.  Mimeographed. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD. 
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1936.  441  pages.  Mimeographed.  IIIus., 
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MENZIES-KITCHIN,  A.  W.  Land  settle- 
ment; a  report  prepared  for  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trustees.  With  a  fore- 
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MISSOURI  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  BULLETIN, 
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York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  Inc.  1936. 
402  pages.  Tables.  Price  $3.00. 
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A  National  Planning  Service  Agency 

By  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT  2d,  Executive  Officer, 
National  Resources  Committee 

EDITOR'S  NOTE — Abridged  from  a  talk  delivered  before  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board,  Buffalo, 
New  York.  May  15,  1937. 


THE  idea  of  regional  and  state 
planning  has  spread  during 
the  last  five  years  from  coast 
to  .coast.  And  why?  From  small 
beginnings — from  experience  in  our 
own  backyards — people  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  arranging 
what  we  have  for  better  use  and 
more  pleasure.  We  have  found  that 
our  best  use  of  our  own  "backyard" 
depended  on  what  our  neighbors  did 
with  theirs,  and  so  we  got  into  plan- 
ning groups  of  houses,  subdivisions 
or  neighborhoods.  We  found  our 
neighborhoods  were  not  the  only 
ones  in  the  city — we  must  have  city 
planning.  We  found  that  the  devel- 
opments in  one  city  affected  its 
neighbor,  and  so,  we  have  gone  from 
linking  the  relationship  between  city 
and  city,  to  county  and  county, 
from  State  to  State,  region  to  region, 
and  so  to  National  Planning.  There 
is  nothing  very  startling  or  fearsome 
in  that  development.  It  has  been 
a  natural  process  with  constantly 
larger  groups  of  people  seeing  the 
relationship  of  one  problem  to  the 
next. 

CITY  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 

A  recent  check  by  the  National 
Resources   Committee   shows   that 


over  1700  towns  and  cities  have 
developed  some  form  of  planning  or 
zoning  to  promote  the  "good  neigh- 
bor" policy  within  our  cities  and  to 
protect  investments  in  homes  and 
business.  Some  1200  cities  and  towns 
have  continuing  planning  boards  for 
necessary  adjustments  in  their  zon- 
ing ordinances  and  to  develop  major 
thoroughfare  plans,  proposals  for 
playgrounds  and  parks,  to  keep 
pushing  for  decent  housing  condi- 
tions, and  to  develop  civic  conscious- 
ness concerning  all  the  problems 
of  our  physical  environment.  The 
growth  of  these  local  planning 
agencies  has  practically  all  come  in 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years; 
but  city  planning  is  not  new — it  is 
just  a  renewed  consciousness  of  the 
problems  which  we  must  solve  if  life 
in  our  cities  is  to  be  a  true  expres- 
sion of  our  ideals  for  American 
civilization. 

Some  years  ago,  the  city  planning 
movement  spread  beyond  the  polit- 
ical boundaries  of  the  city  into  the 
metropolitan  area.  Metropolitan, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  regional 
planning  supplemented  the  efforts 
of  individual  cities,  counties  and 
towns  around  Buffalo,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
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Denver,  and  many  other  urban 
centers.  The  idea  of  metropolitan 
planning  recognized  the  unity  of  the 
urban  community  with  its  market 
area.  The  work  in  this  wider  field 
had  an  economic  and  social  signifi- 
cance as  well  as  physical.  It  has 
been  concerned  with  such  questions 
as: 

What  is  to  become  of  our  great 
cities?  Is  "suburbanitis"  a  kind  of 
disease  with  everyone  rushing  to  the 
fringes  of  the  urban  area,  or  is  it  a 
healthy  growth?  What  is  to  become 
of  property  values  downtown?  Are 
our  great  cities  going  to  continue  to 
attract  population  from  rural  areas? 
The  urban  birth  rate,  you  know,  is 
not  high  enough  to  reproduce  the 
present  city  population.  With  the 
tendency  towards  a  stabilized  popu- 
lation in  this  country  as  a  whole, 
should  our  cities  be  looking  forward 
to  a  change  in  the  curve  of  popula- 
tion growth,  with  even  a  possibility 
of  a  dip-down?  Have  we  Americans 
reached  a  stage  in  our  development 
where  we  can  separate  "bigger" 
from  "better'*  and  concentrate  on 
the  quality  of  urban  life  instead  of 
the  quantity  of  inhabitants,  factories 
or  stores? 

STUDY  OF  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

These  are  questions  which  the 
National  Resources  Committee  asked 
a  special  group  to  examine  a  year  or 
so  ago  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Clarence  Dykstra,  City  Manager 
and,  during  the  flood,  "Cincinnatus" 
of  Cincinnati,  now  President  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  A  far- 
flung  study  of  urban  problems  is  now 
nearly  complete.  In  a  few  weeks  we 
hope  to  issue  a  major  report  from 


the  National  Resources  Committee 
in  Washington,  with  the  findings  of 
that  committee.  We  hope  it  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  questions  I 
have  raised.  It  should  lead  to  new 
and  even  more  vigorous  action  on 
the  part  of  local  agencies  squarely 
facing  the  situation,  and — through 
planning — to  command  your  own 
destiny. 

THE  GOOD  EARTH 

Somebody  suggested  recently  that 
the  question  to  be  asked  might  be 
phrased — "Is  America  going  to  be 
urbanized  or  ruralized?" — just  a 
change  of  two  letters  makes  all  the 
difference — whether  you  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  a  better  city  life  or  a 
better  rural  life.  There  is  something 
to  be  said  for  making  the  good  things 
of  city  life  more  available  to  the 
farmer,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
making  more  contacts  for  the  city 
dweller  with  green  growing  things. 
Mankind  is  not  yet  so  far  from  "the 
good  earth"  but  that  our  souls  need 
some  refreshment  from  growing  trees 
and  grass  with  the  surge  of  life  in 
them.  Perhaps  some  of  you  share 
the  feeling  about  city  pavements, 
bricks  and  mortar  which  sometimes 
make  me  cry  out  that  "these  things 
are  dead;  give  me  some  contact  with 
living  forces  in  which  the  sap  is 
running  strong." 

REGIONAL  PLANNING 

In  this  job  of  regional  planning  for 
large  areas,  including  cities  and 
countryside,  our  job  is  to  make  city 
and  country  into  a  more  strongly 
unified  civilization,  to  provide  a 
"more  abundant  life"  if  you  will,  for 
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all   the   inhabitants   of  "the   good 
earth"  in  these  United  States. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  is  a  good 
place  to  demonstrate  the  desire — 
the  determination — of  the  inhab- 
itants of  one  section  of  the  country 
to  bring  together  all  groups — labor, 
management,  capital,  home-owners, 
slum  dwellers,  and  others,  to  make  a 
joint  effort  towards  a  better  physical 
environment  for  their  children  and 
their  children's  children.  Although 
at  first  we  concentrate  on  the  physi- 
cal environment,  we  cannot  forget 
that  the  reason  for  doing  any  plan- 
ning is  to  carry  forward  some  kind 
of  social  policy  within  the  economic 
limitations  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

COUNTY  PLANNING 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the 
approach  to  planning  as  it  developed 
up  to  a  few  years  ago — primarily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  city  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  In  recent 
years,  partly  through  the  stimula- 
tion of  soil  conservation,  large 
numbers  of  county  planning  boards 
have  come  into  existence,  partic- 
ularly in  the  northwestern  States. 
The  growth  of  these  boards  to  some 
400  in  number  is  an  encouraging 
sign  of  the  awareness  of  the  rural 
population  to  planning  problems. 

An  especially  significant  aspect  of 
this  rural  planning  movement  is  the 
effort  in  a  few  States  to  group  together 
county  planning  boards  into  what 
we  have  called  "district"  planning 
agencies.  In  eastern  Georgia,  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  in  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, even  New  Hampshire,  move- 
ments of  this  sort  are  under  way. 
These  twenty-seven  District  organ- 


izations have  great  possibilities,  not 
only  for  planning  the  better  use  of 
the  physical  resources  of  the  areas 
in  which  they  are  working,  but  also 
for  the  reorganization  or  consolida- 
tion of  our  county  governments. 
They  recognize  that  with  the  auto- 
mobile, the  limitation  on  the  size  of 
a  county  to  one  day's  driving  dis- 
tance with  a  horse  and  buggy  is  no 
longer  a  valid  excuse  for  the  duplica- 
tion of  governmental  costs.  We  have 
come  to  a  period  of  consolidation  of 
school  districts  with  the  use  of  auto- 
mobile buses.  I  need  carry  the 
analogy  no  further.  Suffice  to  say, 
that  by  far  the  biggest  element  in  the 
much  criticized  cost  of  government 
in  this  country  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  some  175,000  separate 
governments  in  these  United  States, 
and  any  efforts  to  consolidate  them 
into  a  fewer  number  would  seem  to 
be  worthy  of  support. 

STATE  PLANNING 

The  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee, and  its  predecessor,  has  always 
urged  decentralization  of  planning — 
returning  to  the  people  back  home 
the  major  responsibility  for  the 
suggestion  and  sponsorship  of  plans 
for  the  best  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  local  area.  In  this  spirit,  Chair- 
man Harold  L.  I  ekes,  in  the  autumn 
of  1933,  suggested  to  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  the  desirability 
of  following  the  example  of  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  and  a  few  other 
commonwealths,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  state  planning  agencies.  We 
had  few  examples  to  point  to.  Per- 
haps the  best  was  Governor  Smith's 
Housing  Commission  Report  of  1926, 
in  New  York,  which  outlined  the 
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resources  and  state-wide  problems 
of  land-use  along  the  Hudson  and 
the  Mohawk  Valleys. 

The  suggestion  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  was  received 
with  enthusiasm — much  greater  en- 
thusiasm than  we  had  expected. 
Within  a  year  and  a  half,  thirty-two 
state  legislatures  passed  acts  estab- 
lishing planning  agencies  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  and  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  and 
other  States  have  joined  the  proces- 
sion. Today,  there  are  forty-six 
state  planning  boards  with  whom 
the  National  Resources  Committee 
keeps  in  touch  through  consultants 
and  district  chairmen  who  are  avail- 
able for  advice  and  assistance,  to 
help  the  state  agencies  carry  out 
their  plans.  Work  Relief  help  has 
been  available  to  state  planning 
agencies,  and  this  year  some  million 
and  three-quarters  dollars  will  be 
expended  on  planning  staff  projects 
employing  relief  workers  in  various 
state  capitals. 

The  State  Planning  Boards  have 
tackled  a  very  great  variety  of 
problems.  Naturally,  the  problems 
in  Florida  are  different  from  those  in 
New  York  or  Massachusetts,  and 
they  in  turn  are  radically  different 
from  those  in  Colorado  or  Oregon. 
Most  of  the  States  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  same  problems  of 
physical  environment  which  have  so 
long  motivated  the  city  and  regional 
planning  work.  This  primary  inter- 
est in  physical  planning  is  due, 
perhaps,  partly  to  the  original  rela- 
tion of  the  National  Planning  Board 
to  the  Public  Works  Administration 
in  Washington,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  planning  consultants  had 


to  be  drawn  in  the  first  instance 
almost  entirely  from  the  professional 
group  previously  concerned  with 
city  planning.  At  any  rate,  the 
result  has  been  marked  progress  in 
the  understanding  and  interest  of 
States  in  their  problems  of  land-use, 
water  resources,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  housing  and  living  con- 
ditions. 

The  Resources  Committee  has 
always  maintained  that  it  was  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  State 
Planning  Boards  to  keep  in  touch 
with  planning  agencies  covering 
areas  less  than  the  State.  We  are 
interested  to  help,  or  even  push, 
metropolitan  planning  endeavors, 
but,  in  the  spirit  of  the  decentraliza- 
tion policy  which  the  Committee  has 
followed,  it  is  only  logical  that  such 
assistance  should  come  through  the 
state  planning  agencies. 

INTERSTATE  PLANNING 

To  give  you  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  interstate  planning  work 
now  going  on  and  the  major  projects 
of  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee in  the  field  of  national  plan- 
ning:— there  have  always  been  inter- 
state problems,  and  we  have  al- 
ways had  to  use  some  kind  of 
negotiation  for  planning  to  meet  the 
critical  situations  as  they  arise.  It 
is,  therefore,  nothing  new  to  have 
interstate  compact  commissions  and 
planning  agencies  studying  alter- 
native methods  of  solution  for  press- 
ing problems  which  involve  more 
than  one  State.  The  Resources 
Committee  has  endeavored  to  aid 
these  interstate  planning  move- 
ments. We  have  several  "demon- 
stration projects"  to  point  to.  In 
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New  England,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  re- 
gional planning  commissions,  with 
representatives  of  the  several  state 
planning  boards,  have  been  organ- 
ized and  have  worked  for  some  time. 
We  believe  they  are  making  real 
progress  in  such  problems  as  flood 
control,  reclamation  policy,  power 
policy,  etc. 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  we  have 
helped  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Delaware  River,  set  up 
through  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, with  commissions  on  cooper- 
ation from  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

In  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
which  forms  the  boundary  line 
between  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota,  problems  of  water 
shortage  and  flood  control  required 
immediate  attention,  and  our  Com- 
mittee has  aided  through  the  loan  of 
expert  services  of  consultants.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks,  a  compact 
and  a  plan  have  been  adopted  by 
the  three  State  Legislatures,  not, 
to  be  sure,  as  originally  proposed, 
but  in  a  form  which  we  hope  will  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  major  purposes 
of  the  program. 

In  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
where  the  States  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  have  been  at  odds 
for  lo,  these  many  years,  a  major 
investigation,  conducted  through 
the  Resources  Committee,  is  now 
nearing  completion  with  excellent 
prospects  for  an  agreement  on  the 
division  of  the  waters  of  the  river 
among  the  three  States.  This  Rio 
Grande  investigation  was  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  States, 
with  the  Resources  Committee  serv- 
ing as  a  channel  for  organization  of 


surveys  and  studies  by  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  bureaus. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  ADVISORY 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Resources  Committee  is  not  an  ad- 
ministrative agency;  it  is  a  channel. 
It  is  not  an  administrative  agency, 
but  strictly  an  advisory  group  set 
up  to  present  alternative  lines  of 
procedure  from  which  the  elected 
authorities  of  State  or  Nation  can 
select  the  course  they  wish  to  follow. 
That  is  the  kind  of  service  all  plan- 
ning agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment should  try  to  render. 

The  Resources  Committee  is  a 
temporary  agency  in  Washington,  set 
up  by  Executive  Order,  to  advise 
the  President.  It  and  its  predeces- 
sors have  been  engaged  for  almost 
five  years  now  in  the  stimulation  and 
assistance  to  local,  state,  and  re- 
gional planning  activities  which  I 
have  already  described.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  produced  some  major 
reports  and  statements  of  policy. 
These  reports  could  not  have  been 
written  without  the  cordial  coopera- 
tion not  only  of  State  Planning 
agencies,  but  of  many  bureaus  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  very  brief  terms,  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  only  an  advisory 
agency,  but,  also,  in  part  a  corre- 
lating agency  providing  a  place  for 
interchange  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects of  many  bureaus  and  groups. 

SERVICE  RENDERED 

Everyone  who  has  kept  informed 
on  planning  matters  is  aware  of  the 
major  efforts  of  the  Committee  in 
outlining  a  public  works  policy,  to 
fit  the  public  construction  program 
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to  cycles  of  business  depression  and 
boom,  and  to  secure  the  wisest  use 
of  the  huge  funds  which  our  cities, 
States  and  Federal  Government 
spend  annually  on  public  works. 
Of  real  significance  was  the  opening 
statement  in  the  Public  Works  Re- 
port which  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  last  February, 
to  the  effect  that 

"Judging  by  past  experience,  it  is  plau- 
sible to  assume  that  some  thirty  odd  bil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  expended  .  .  .  during 
the  next  ten  years  through  public  con- 
struction enterprises.  How  can  we  safe- 
guard the  wise  investment  of  this  large 
sum?  How  can  we  be  sure  that  projects 
...  fit  together  into  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture or  program?'* 

The  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee has  also  issued  major  reports  on 
land,  water,  and  mineral  resources, 
and  has  continuing  committees  con- 
stantly at  work  on  these  problems 
for  the  best  use  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  most  recent  reports 
in  this  field  are  the  Report  of  The 
President's  Committee  on  Farm 
Tenancy,  and  the  Report  on  Drain- 
age Basin  Problems  and  Programs. 
At  the  moment,  the  Committee  is 
reviewing  its  previous  recommenda- 
tions concerning  Strategic  War  Min- 
erals. 

A  second  major  line  of  activity  of 
the  Resources  Committee  concerns 
human  resources,  or  what  we  have 
called  "problems  of  a  changing  pop- 
ulation." A  major  report  on  those 
problems  is  approaching  completion, 
and  we  hope  will  be  issued  in  a  few 
months.  On  the  one  hand,  it  deals 
with  problems  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  Appalachians 
and  for  stranded  coal  miners,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  points  to  the 
early  approach  of  a  stabilized  popu- 


lation in  this  country  as  a  whole. 
It  discusses  problems  of  health, 
education — in  brief,  the  whole  gamut 
of  our  human  resources  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  the  1934  report  of 
the  Committee  discussed  natural 
resources. 

A  major  report  of  the  Committee, 
which  is  now  at  the  printers,  con- 
cerns new  inventions  and  their 
social  implications.  It  points  out  the 
rapid  changes  in  our  ways  of  life  due 
to  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  invent  new  ways 
of  doing  things  and  to  adopt  mass 
production  methods  for  putting  new 
inventions  into  use.  Perhaps  the 
major  significance  of  this  forthcom- 
ing report  is  to  point  out  the 
impossibility  of  a  "blue  print"  as  a 
national  plan.  We  live  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world  where  plans  must  be 
constantly  revised,  re-worked,  re- 
oriented. We  can  set  up  social 
objectives,  but  we  must  not  cling  to 
outmoded  methods  of  procedure. 

Another  major  effort  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  now  directed  towards  a 
study  of  consumption  habits  of  the 
American  people  in  relation  to  our 
production  capacity.  Some  350,000 
family  budgets  are  being  analyzed 
as  to  how  people  spend  their  money. 
More  detailed  information  from 
some  60,000  families  in  every  possi- 
ble combination  of  circumstances — 
variety  of  family  composition,  vari- 
ety of  living  conditions,  variety  of 
income, — are  being  tabulated  in 
Washington.  From  that  material  it 
is  hoped  that  we  can  get  more  exact 
information  as  to  the  one-third  of 
the  population  which  the  President 
has  referred  to  as  "ill-housed,  ill- 
clad,  ill-nourished."  If  we  can  deter- 
mine what  these  people  need,  and 
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what  our  factories  can  produce  to 
meet  that  need,  we  will  at  least  have 
the  facts  concerning  our  much 
vaunted  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

A  PERMANENT  PLANNING 
AGENCY  PROPOSED 

The  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management  has 
recommended  many  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government,  and 
particularly  the  establishment  of 
staff  agencies  immediately  under  the 
direction  of  the  President.  Along 
with  management  activities  of  budget 
and  of  personnel,  they  have  recom- 
mended a  permanent  planning 
agency.  If  our  executive  and  legis- 
lative bodies  are  to  be  armed  with 
the  facts  and  with  an  appraisal  of 
significant  alternative  lines  of  action, 
some  such  planning  activity  as  I 
have  been  describing  is  absolutely 
necessary  at  every  level  of  govern- 


ment. Planning  agencies  should  not 
be  administrative;  they  should  not 
be  legislative — they  should  be  pure- 
ly advisory. 

The  late  Elihu  Root,  in  one  of  his 
reports  as  Secretary  of  War,  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  General  Staff 
for  the  Army.  He  described  the 
functions  of  a  General  Staff  in  our 
War  Department.  Every  one  of  the 
arguments  that  he  used  applies 
directly  to  the  need  for  a  General 
Staff  in  peace  times  to  meet  peace- 
time problems  as  well  as  war  staff 
for  war  times.  The  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Manage- 
ment has  advocated  a  general  plan- 
ning staff  to  prepare  plans  of  cam- 
paign to  meet  the  great  emergencies 
and  critical  problems  of  a  Democ- 
racy at  peace.  In  these  days  of 
Fascism,  Communism,  and  other 
threats  to  the  democratic  process, 
we  cannot  afford  to  proceed  without 
planning,  forethought,  and  research. 
We  must  look  before  we  leap. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

National  Planning  in  the  Reorganization  Bill 


The  Robinson  Reorganization  Bill 
makes  provision  for  a  permanent 
National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
to  be  composed  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  unpaid 
except  for  a  nominal  per  diem  and 
expenses.  The  Board  would  specially 
be  authorized  to  secure  basic  infor- 
mation for  planning  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  Nation,  both  natural  and 
human,  and  to  initiate  and  propose 
in  an  advisory  capacity  such  plans 


and  planning  policies.  The  Board 
would  prepare  and  submit  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  be  available  to  secure 
information  and  make  recommenda- 
tions at  the  request  of  the  President. 
As  may  be  seen  in  the  article  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot  2d,  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  the  existing  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  set  up  by  Execu- 
tive Order  of  the  President,  the 
National  Planning  agency  has  given 
an  excellent  account  of  itself.  It  is 
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inconceivable  that  the  preliminary 
reports  which  are  necessary  to  de- 
velop long-range  plans  should  be 
abandoned  without  follow-up. 

The  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee has  justly  earned  its  reputation 
for  sound  judgment  and  careful  pro- 
cedure. It  has  stimulated  the  States 
to  set  up  official  planning  boards. 
These  have  made  good  beginnings, 
but  the  time  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  perfect  plans  and  see  them  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  city  planning  field 
we  estimate  that  at  least  a  decade  is 
needed  to  see  on  the  ground  suffi- 
cient realization  of  plans  to  permit 
the  public  to  visualize  planning 
results.  In  state  and  national  plan- 


ning, probably,  more  time  will  be 
needed  to  see  tangible  manifesta- 
tions of  planning. 

But  preliminary  plans  which  lead 
to  nothing  are  sheer  waste.  We  are 
bound  to  salvage  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  if  we  expect  to  see  long- 
range  planning  established  on  a 
stable  basis. 

The  Robinson  Bill  sets  forth  the 
necessary  provisions.  Either  in  this 
omnibus  bill  or  through  alternative 
legislation  we  hope  to  see  a  perma- 
nent National  Resources  Planning 
Board  authorized  by  Congress  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  com- 
mittee set  up  by  Executive  Order. 


No  Nuisance  Industries  in  the  Federal  City 


The  Federal  City  should  be  pro- 
tected from  nuisance  industries.  The 
King-Norton  Bill  is  designed  to 
make  sure  that  no  such  industries, 
which  are  frequently  barred  in  other 
cities,  and  commonly  barred  from 
all  heavy  industrial  zones,  even  in 
the  most  industrial  of  cities,  shall 
come  into  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  zoning  law,  adopted  in  1920, 
was  one  of  the  earlier  ones  and  is 
now  out  of  date.  Recognizing  this, 
the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  been  drafting 
a  new  law  which  would,  among  other 
desirable  provisions,  ban  nuisance 
industries  from  all  zones  in  the  city. 
In  the  meantime,  a  company  has 
made  plans  to  rebuild  an  old  plant 
which  was  partially  burned  some 
years  ago  and  which  has  not  been 
operated  for  some  time.  These  plans 
would  greatly  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  the  old,  abandoned  plant,  and 


would  introduce  into  Washington 
processes  which  have  not  been  car- 
ried on  here.  The  plant  would  serve 
a  large  region  and  would  include  a 
good  many  objectionable  features. 

The  King-Norton  Bill  would  abso- 
lutely bar  a  list  of  specified  nuisance 
industries  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  would  prohibit  en- 
largement of  plants  and  it  would 
establish  supervision  and  control  of 
the  few  existing  nuisance  industries 
to  make  sure  that  they  operated  in 
an  unobjectionable  manner. 

The  Federal  City  was  established 
expressly  to  provide  for  the  seat  of 
the  National  Government,  a  city 
which  could  be  controlled  by  Con- 
gress as  a  capital.  It  has  been  an 
oversight  that  these  limitations  on 
the  use  of  private  property  in  the 
District  have  not  been  made  before. 
That  oversight  should  be  corrected 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


Pennsylvania's  Chocolate  Town 

By  ALEXANDER  STODDART  and  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 


TO  SAY  that  a  town  has  been 
built  on  a  cake  of  chocolate  is 
one  of  those  impossibilities 
which  come  to  be  true.  The  town  ot 
Hershey,  in  Pennsylvania's  lovely 
Lebanon  Valley,  looks  more  like  a 
college  town  than  an  industrial 
center.  Yet  it  is  the  latter,  because 
it  houses  the  largest  chocolate-  and 
cocoa-producing  plant  in  the  world, 
with  its  management  and  employees. 
The  great  vine-covered  factory  has 
65  acres  of  floor-space  and  is  a  land- 
mark for  miles  around,  but  one  has 
to  look  carefully  to  see  the  railroad 
tracks  which  bring  in  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  distribute  its  wholesome 
product  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
sixty  carloads  a  day. 

As  the  one  productive  industry  in 
Hershey  (which  before  it  became 
Hershey  was  Derry  Church)  the 
chocolate  factory  dominates  the 
town.  Sometimes  its  fragrance  domi- 
nates the  atmosphere. 

How  did  Hershey  come  about? 
There  is  a  long  story  back  of  this 
town  of  Hershey,  with  its  factory, 
and  particularly  with  its  great  Indus- 
trial School.  Only  its  highlights  can 
be  touched. 

Milton  S.  Hershey  was  born 
nearly  80  years  ago  right  near  the 
cornfield  in  which  he  established  his 
chocolate  factory.  Because  he 
was  essentially  farm-minded,  this 
development  had  to  be  so  guided  as 
to  provide  rural  surroundings,  and 
so  came  about  the  thought  of  the 
farm  town  of  Hershey. 

At  that  time  there  were  not  many 
industrial  communities  in  America, 
and  there  was  no  basis  of  experience 


for  planning  such  communities.  Even 
Biltmore  Village,  in  North  Carolina, 
followed  the  beginning  of  the  town 
of  Hershey.  Associating  with  him- 
self (as  always  in  his  career)  men  of 
thought  and  ability,  the  owner  of 
the  property,  the  builder  of  the 
factory,  the  organizer  of  the  industry 
planned  a  town.  As  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railroad  passed  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  site,  it 
seemed  wise  to  Mr.  Hershey  to  let 
that  be  the  dividing  line  between 
the  community  and  the  farm.  The 
Hershey  countryside  is  rolling  coun- 
try, with  Spring  Creek  meandering 
through  the  town  into  Swatara 
Creek,  which  flows  through  this  rich 
countryside  to  join  the  Susquehanna 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Harrisburg. 

So  the  town  grew  south  of 
the  track  and  the  factory  bor- 
dered it  along  the  north.  Mean- 
while the  five-cent  chocolate  bar 
pervaded  the  world  and  brought 
great  prosperity.  Home-loving  Mr. 
Hershey  bought  more  of  the  sur- 
rounding farm  land.  On  a  lovely 
hillside  to  the  north  he  planted 
thousands  of  pine  trees.  As  money 
flowed  into  Hershey  he  bought  more 
land  and  more  farms  until  now  Her- 
shey is  really  the  center  of  a  great 
farm  containing  many  little  farms 
within  its  10,000  acres  intersected 
by  some  6 1  miles  of  highway. 

With  an  inherent  love  for  the 
beauty  of  the  land,  Mr.  Hershey 
built  himself  a  home  in  the  town, 
which  later,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  turned  into  a  country  club, 
reserving  for  himself  a  few  rooms  on 
the  second  floor.  Like  Henry  Ford, 
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he  is  not  much  of  an  office  man,  and, 
like  that  equally  extraordinary  man, 
he  may  be  found  anywhere  at  any 
time,  interested  as  he  is  not  only  in 
what  is  done  at  the  place,  but  in  the 
people  who  keep  it  going. 

The  town  grew  and  prospered. 
Better  homes  were  built,  as  well  as 
more  of  them.  But  with  the  ideal  in 
his  mind  of  a  community  that  should 
always  have  the  farm  aspect,  Mr. 
Hershey  kept  control.  He  told  the 
writer  of  these  words  one  day  that 
the  only  people  from  the  outside  he 
needed  to  see  were  the  tax  collector 
and  the  census  man! 

The  main  highway  is  interestingly 
called  Chocolate  Avenue,  and  it  is 
the  dividing  line  between  the  resi- 
dential section  and  the  great  busi- 
ness buildings  that  have  come  to 
this  community,  all  solidly  built,  and 
reflecting  from  time  to  time  the 
growing  appreciation  of  architec- 
tural beauty  which  is  apparent  in 
this  remarkable  man,  beginning 
when  Mr.  Hershey  induced  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railroad  to  build 
a  sightly  station.  He  had  to  have  a 
bank,  and  of  course  a  post  office; 
then  came  a  department  store,  itself 
a  model  of  its  kind,  and  other  com- 
munity necessities.  The  construction 
largely  included  the  attractive  lime- 
stone quarried  in  the  vicinity.  There 
are  no  fences  anywhere,  but  every- 
where are  lawns  and  flowers  and 
shrubbery.  Adding  from  time  to 
time  outlying  farms,  the  newer  de- 
velopments have  included  wider 
streets  and  better  planting  places, 
wherefore  the  whole  of  Hershey  is  a 
study  in  town  planning. 

In  the  development  of  the  last 
half-dozen  years,  two  half-mile  ave- 
nues have  been  opened  upon  a  defi- 


nite plan  for  plots  and  buildings. 
Thus  Maple  Avenue  has  lots  not 
less  than  50  x  150  feet,  and  the  homes 
cost  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  each; 
Elm  Avenue,  with  lots  not  less 
than  75  x  150  feet,  cares  for 
homes  costing  from  $6,000  to  $12,000 
— all  of  these  homes  with  an  outlook 
upon  farms  and  rolling  country. 
Executives  of  the  Hershey  Choco- 
late Corporation  have  their  homes 
in  the  park -like  surroundings  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  and 
there  has  gradually  grown  up, 
because  of  demand,  a  series  of 
four  golf  courses.  One  is  that  of 
the  Hershey  Country  Club,  and 
another  is  a  p-hole  course  belonging 
to  the  Hershey  Juvenile  Country 
Club  for  boys  and  girls,  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  America.  The  first 
named  is  a  championship  course, 
and  then  the  Hershey  Park  golf 
course  has  18  holes  and  is  open  to  the 
public.  It  borders  upon  Hershey 
Park  of  a  thousand  acres,  and  here  is 
included  a  commercial  amusement 
park  full  of  flowers  and  plants.  There 
is  a  great  Community  Building  with 
a  theatre  quite  as  fine  and  complete 
as  the  Radio  City  Auditorium. 
There  are  greenhouses  and  swim- 
ming-pools, and  indeed  everything 
which  seemed  to  the  genial  head  of 
this  business  and  his  sympathetic 
assistants  proper  in  a  community 
built  around  his  ideals. 

Crowning  a  hill  in  sight  for  many 
miles  is  the  Hotel  Hershey,  from  the 
unique  dining-room  of  which  one 
may  look  to  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania 
across  an  exquisite  panorama.  Not 
far  away  is  the  great  Industrial 
School,  in  which  are  taught  a  thou- 
sand orphaned  boys,  selected  by 
Mr.  Hershey,  because  he  believes  in 
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boys  and  is  willing  to  care  for  the 
orphan.  These  boys  are  not  housed 
in  a  dormitory,  but  in  farmhouses 
scattered  about  this  great  area,  and 
are  gathered  up  by  school  buses 
every  day. 

Between  the  Hotel  Hershey  and 
the  town  center  there  has  been 
planned  and  planted  a  great  rose- 
garden,  beginning  with  some  twelve 
thousand  plants.  Anyone  may  visit 
this  garden  at  any  time,  and  there 
are  good  highways  close  by  with 
ample  parking  space,  also  a  green- 
house establishment,  which  has  an 
excellent  small  nursery  attached  to  it. 

The  last  of  the  great  buildings  to 
be  completed  is  the  Sports  Arena, 
which  is  as  unique  as  is  the  Com- 
munity Building  above  mentioned, 
and  it  can  seat  7,200  spectators  for 
a  hockey  game.  In  fact,  Hershey, 


with  a  population  of  less  than  3,000, 
is  accustomed  to  having  from  20,000 
to  40,000  visitors  drop  in  on  any  day. 
This  story  would  not  be  complete 
if  mention  were  not  made  of  the  fact 
that,  using  great  quantities  of  sugar, 
Mr.  Hershey  found  it  worth  while  to 
produce  it  in  Cuba,  where  he  has 
established  on  a  small  plateau  about 
400  feet  above  sea-level  the  town  of 
Central  Hershey,  centering  vast 
plantations  something  near  thirty 
miles  from  Havana.  Here  the  living 
conditions  are,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable, those  of  the  Pennsylvania 
town.  Garden  surroundings  are  at- 
tempted, American  coal  has  been 
imported,  and  dealings  with  the 
Cubans  themselves  have  been  so 
pleasing  to  the  latter  that  the  vari- 
ous political  disturbances  have  left 
the  Hershey  enterprise  untouched. 


Mississippi  Develops  a  State  Park  System 

By  HUGH  R.  AWTREY,  Associate  Recreational  Planner,  National  Park  Service 


DEDICATION   (May    21)   of 
Legion     State    Park,     near 
Louisville,   marked    another 
significant   step    in   the    formation 
of  a  new  but  well-balanced  system 
of  public  recreational  areas  in  Mis- 
sissippi— a    development    program 
which  has  been  in  progress  without 
interruption  for  three  years. 

One  of  seven  States  which  pos- 
sessed no  public  park  properties  in 
1933  when  Emergency  Conservation 
Work  schedules  were  launched  na- 
tionally by  application  of  federal 
funds,  Mississippi  has  seized  her 
opportunity  and  forged  ahead  rapidly 
in  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  conservation-recreation  lands  for 
the  use  of  her  citizens. 


Nine  state  parks,  with  a  total  area 
of  8,200  acres,  are  being  adapted 
today  as  a  far-flung  chain  of  "breath- 
ing spaces"  designed  to  serve  all 
sections  of  the  State  and  to  provide 
welcome  rest  points  for  the  thou- 
sands of  travelers  who  pass  annually 
through  her  82  counties.  Every 
Mississippian  is  within  easy  auto- 
mobile driving  distance  of  at  least 
one  of  these  playgrounds.  Each  of 
seven  of  the  parks  is  the  center  of  a 
circle  with  a  50-mile  radius  embrac- 
ing a  population  exceeding  300,000. 

Carrying  forward  a  cooperative 
work  program  supervised  jointly  by 
the  State  Board  of  Park  Supervisors 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  nine 
camps  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
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Corps  have  constructed  more  than 
three  score  major  park  structures 
since  the  spring  of  1 93 3 .  In  addition, 
trails  and  roads  were  established  or 
improved,  water  and  sanitation 
systems  installed,  lake  sites  cleared, 
and  many  of  the  other  facilities 
necessary  for  recreational  use  of 
woodland  and  meadow  were  pro- 
vided. 

Simultaneously  with  construction 
and  engineering  work,  CCC  en- 
rollees  have  applied  standard  con- 
servation measures  to  safeguard 
the  park  lands  from  fires,  soil  ero- 
sion, stream  pollution  and  other 
damage.  Altogether,  approximately 
800,000  "man-days"  of  work  have 
been  performed  and  development 
operations  are  being  continued  in  all 
the  parks  with  the  exception  of 
Legion. 

A  i2-acre  lake,  with  completed 
pier  and  beach,  awaits  recreationists 
this  week  at  the  Legion  dedicatory 
exercises.  A  second  lake,  of  five 
acres,  also  has  been  impounded  and 
is  being  stocked  with  fish.  Nine 
vacation  cabins  were  built  on  the 
hills  overlooking  the  larger  lake  and 
a  handsome  guest  lodge  will  be  avail- 
able for  public  use. 

A  picnic  shelter  building  is  situated 
conveniently  for  those  who  enjoy 
meals  in  the  out-of-doors  and  space 
is  reserved  nearby  for  the  parking  of 
automobiles.  Other  structures  erect- 
ed by  CCC  workers  include  a 
custodian's  residence  and  diving  and 
water  towers.  Besides  sanitation  and 
water  systems,  telephone  lines  have 
been  installed. 

Twelve  cabins,  a  lodge  and  a  rid- 
ing stable  have  been  completed  at 
the  2,540-acre  Le  Roy  Percy  State 
Park,  largest  of  the  system,  four 


miles  west  of  HoIIandale.  A  boat- 
house  has  been  built  on  the  lake  and 
a  picnic  ground  has  been  provided  in 
a  moss  -  festooned  grove  typical  of 
the  picturesque  Delta  section.  Work 
is  in  progress  to  provide  facilities 
for  swimming. 

Construction  of  a  dam  to  impound 
a  125-acre  lake  is  under  way  at 
Roosevelt  State  Park,  near  Morton, 
where  five  vacation  cabins  already 
have  been  completed.  A  boathouse 
is  under  construction  and  long-range 
plans  provide  for  a  lodge,  more 
cabins  and  two  picnic  areas. 

One  of  the  largest  lakes  ever 
impounded  by  CCC  crews  will  be 
formed  by  the  dam  being  built  in 
Percy  Quin  State  Park,  p47-acre 
area,  six  miles  from  McComb.  The 
total  water  surface  will  be  approxi- 
mately 550  acres.  Timber  now  being 
removed  from  the  lake  site  will  be 
used  later  in  construction  work  at 
the  park. 

A  new  bathhouse  will  be  ready  for 
public  use  this  season  on  the  lake  at 
Clarkco  State  Park,  22  miles  south 
of  Meridian  near  Quitman,  and  a 
diving  tower  and  beach  development 
have  been  completed.  Ten  guest 
cabins  and  a  caretaker's  home  also 
have  been  constructed  and  a  boat- 
house,  lodge,  and  picnic  shelter 
building  are  contemplated  in  future 
plans. 

Improvement  of  an  access  road, 
construction  of  a  dam,  and  clearing 
of  a  lake  site  are  major  work  proj- 
ects at  Holmes  County  State  Park, 
near  Durant,  where  five  guest  cabins 
and  a  club  cabin  have  been  built. 
A  bathhouse  and  water  and  sanita- 
tion systems  are  proposed  as  under- 
takings for  CCC  workers  at  the 
4OO-acre  park. 
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A  bathhouse  already  is  under  way 
at  Spring  Lake  State  Park,  864-acre 
play  reservation  seven  miles  south 
of  Holly  Springs.  A  picnic  shelter 
building  and  a  custodian's  residence 
are  planned  for  the  summer  work 
schedule.  Further  improvements 
also  will  be  made  on  roads.  Large- 
scale  erosion-control  operations  have 
been  carried  out  in  gullied  sections 
of  the  park. 

A  boathouse  is  included  in  future 
plans  for  the  6o-acre  Lake  Lee  in 
Tombigbee  State  Park,  near  Tupelo, 
where  six  cabins,  a  fine  lodge  and  a 
custodian's  home  have  been  built. 
New  riding  stables  are  virtually 
complete  and  enrollees  also  have 
finished  improvements  to  a  mile  of 
park  road. 


Road  improvements  likewise  have 
been  carried  forward  at  the  68o-acre 
Tishomingo  State  Park,  most  rugged 
of  all  the  state-owned  recreational 
centers,  situated  near  Tishomingo, 
not  far  from  the  most  elevated  point 
in  Mississippi.  Cabins,  a  lodge  and 
an  overlook  shelter  are  under  way 
and  a  picnic  grove  is  expected  to  be 
developed  as  an  early  project  for 
CCC  units. 

In  addition  to  work  under  way 
in  Mississippi's  state  areas,  a  broad 
improvement  program  also  is  in 
progress  at  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park  where  three  CCC 
camps  are  assigned.  The  historic 
area  was  visited  during  the  1936 
travel  year  by  more  than  a  quarter- 
million  persons. 


Planning  and  Zoning  Notes 

LEGISLATION 


New  Proposals. 

Rural  zoning  is  provided  for  in 
bills  before  the  legislatures  of  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  New  Hampshire 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  drafting  of 
the  ordinances  will  be  by  county 
boards  in  Minnesota,  Missouri  and 
Pennsylvania  and  by  town  and  city 
boards  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
Pennsylvania  proposal  has  a  novel 
section  limiting  the  right  of  the  board 
of  appeals  to  grant  variances.  Some 
such  limitation  is  necessary  if  the 
integrity  of  zoning  ordinances  is  to 
be  preserved  from  the  threat  of  the 
altogether  too  generous  use  of  the 
right  in  many  municipalities. 

New  Laws. 

County  planning  is  authorized  in 
Arkansas.  The  law  follows  the 


standard  act  in  directing  the  county 
planning  boards  to  prepare  and 
adopt  an  official  plan  and  gives  to 
the  planning  boards  the  power  to 
review  all  improvement  projects. 
After  the  adoption  of  a  highway 
plan,  the  board  is  to  have  control  of 
subdivision  layouts. 

The  first  state  freeway  law  was 
passed  in  Rhode  Island,  Chapter 
2537  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1937. 
The  director  of  public  works  is  given 
full  power  to  lay  out  freeways  which 
are  ways  "especially  designed  for 
through  traffic  over  which  abutters 
have  no  easement  or  right  of  light, 
air  or  access  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  their  property  abuts  upon  such 
way."  The  director  may  also  desig- 
nate existing  highways  as  freeways 
and  extinguish  by  purchase  or 
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eminent  domain  existing  easements 
of  access,  light  or  air.  The  full  text 
of  the  Act  has  been  printed  in  PLAN- 
NING BROADCASTS  for  May. 

New  York  has  followed  the  same 
principle  in  the  Senate  Bill  authoriz- 
ing limited  access  highways  which 
became  law  last  month. 

State  planning  in  Oklahoma  be- 
comes a  division  of  the  Planning  and 
Resources  Board.  The  act  provides 
that  the  Board  will  have  four  divi- 
sions— state  planning,  water  re- 
sources, forestry  and  state  parks. 
State  planning  in  Oklahoma  ceases 
to  be  an  advisory  agency  of  the 
executive  department  and  becomes 
a  part  of  a  state  department  or 
public  works  agency.  What  has 
happened  in  Oklahoma  and  what 
may  happen  in  other  States  raises  a 
fundamental  question  of  policy. 
Statutory  state  planning  boards  of 
1935  were  established  on  the  theory 
that  they  would  have  more  influence 
on  state  development,  and  would  be 
more  effective  coordinators,  if  they 
were  divorced  from  all  state  admin- 
istrative agencies.  It  may  be  well  to 
have  experiments  like  the  one 
started  in  Oklahoma  tried  out  before 
there  can  be  a  sound  answer  to  this 
important  question  of  policy.  The 
Planning  Division  in  Oklahoma 
starts  out  under  the  best  auspices, 
with  the  support  of  the  Governor,  a 
a  liberal  appropriation  of  $35,000  a 
year  for  two  years  and  excellent 
direction. 

Indiana  has  directed  its  State 
Planning  Commission  to  prepare  a 
master  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  highway  system  which  shall  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  zones  and 
set-back  lines  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  Chapter  321  of  the  Laws  of 


1937.  The  plan  will  be  presented  to 
the  next  legislature. 

Maine's  cities,  towns  and  villages 
now,  for  the  first  time,  have  the 
right  to  appoint  planning  boards 
under  an  amendment  to  a  state  law 
relating  to  Municipal  Ordinances. 

"Such  ordinance  or  by-law  may  provide 
for  planning  improvement  projects  and  the 
physical  development  of  the  city,  town  or 
village  corporation,  which  may  include 
among  other  things,  the  general  location, 
relocation,  character,  extent  and  improve- 
ment of  public  buildings,  parks,  parkways, 
squares,  public  grounds  and  public  ways; 
the  extent  and  manner  of  grading  and  im- 
proving proposed  streets  and  installation 
of  water  and  other  facilities  therein  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  acceptance  as  public 
ways;  regulation  of  outdoor  advertising 
and  filling  stations;  adequate  and  conveni- 
ent provision  for  open  spaces  for  parking 
and  traffic,  recreation,  light  and  air, 
avoidance  of  undue  density  of  population, 
width  and  area  of  lots;  the  routing  of  such 
types  of  vehicles  over  such  ways  as  the 
municipal  officers  shall  determine;  and  for 
a  planning  board,  zoning  board,  or  other 
administrative  authority  thereunder;  and 
cities,  towns  and  village  corporations  may 
enforce  such  ordinances  or  by-laws  by 
suitable  penalties." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
type  of  authorization  which  leaves 
the  working  out  of  the  power  to  the 
communities. 

Conferences. 

New  Jersey  held  its  second  annual 
state  planning  conference  April  8th 
at  New  Brunswick.  The  conference, 
organized  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  State  Planning  Board,  Rut- 
gers College  and  the  New  Brunswick 
Planning  Board,  was  attended  by 
125  delegates  representing  local 
governments,  planning  boards  and 
civic  organizations  of  forty  New 
Jersey  municipalities  and  counties. 

Pennsylvania  continued  its  suc- 
cessful series  of  annual  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Association  of  Planning  Com- 
missioners and  the  Pennsylvania 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Associ- 
ation, at  State  College  on  May  2ist 
and  22d.  The  program  was  well 
balanced  between  planning  and 
housing  subjects.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  two-day  session  was  the  en- 
couraging reports  of  planning  and 
zoning  activities  from  the  munici- 
palities of  the  State.  No  finer  place 
or  better  time  for  a  conference  could 
be  chosen  than  spring  and  the 
campus  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Restriction  of  Motor  Dumps. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Baum,  City  Engineer  of 
Altoona,  reports  an  interesting  sur- 
vey of  automobile  graveyards  in 
cities  of  the  third  class  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  the  thirty-three  cities 
answering  Mr.  Baum's  question- 


naire, three  cities  prohibited  them 
within  the  city  limits  under  specific 
ordinances  or  resolutions.  These 
cities  are  Allentown,  New  Castle  and 
York.  Nine  cities  under  zoning 
ordinances  restrict  them  to  manu- 
facturing districts  or  to  light  and 
heavy  industrial  districts  as  follows: 


Altoona 

Butler 

Coatesville 

Easton 

Erie 


Johnstown 
McKeesport 
Mpnessen 
Williamsport 


Oil  City  excludes  motor  dumps  from 
residential  districts  only.  Twenty 
cities  make  no  restriction  on  the 
location  of  this  growing  nuisance, 
and  in  the  list  are  some  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  third  class — Chester  and 
Lancaster  with  59,000  people  each, 
Reading  with  111,000  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  with  86,000. 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  New  York  City 


Cleveland  Reclaims  Its  Lake  Front 


Like  many  other  cities  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  Cleveland  let  industrial 
and  railroad  interests  obtain  a  firm 
hold  on  the  lake  front,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Exposition  in  1936 
brought  a  widespread  recognition 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  that 
we  have  a  lake  that  is  worth  looking 
at,  and  which  offers  many  opportu- 
nities to  create  the  beauty  and 
facilities  for  recreation  which  are  an 
asset  to  any  city. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  Park  on 
the  bluff  along  the  lake,  but  it 
became  invaded  by  public  and  indus- 
trial buildings,  and  finally  disap- 
peared. 

In  the  meantime,  the  shore  line 
was  being  extended  into  the  lake,  by 


the  railroad,  industrial  and  city 
dump  carts. 

There  always  has  been  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  city  or  the  railroad 
held  title  to  these  lands,  and  this 
uncertainty  has  held  back  any  devel- 
opment which  the  city  might  have 
wished  to  make. 

Public-spirited  citizens,  however, 
recalling  the  time  when  the  lake  was 
in  our  front  yard,  have  constantly 
endeavored  to  create  an  interest  in  a 
boulevard  along  the  lake  shore 
through  the  city,  connecting  the 
recreational  areas  which  lie  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West,  and  creating 
small  beaches  and  parks  beside  it, 
for  the  use  of  people  in  the  down- 
town districts. 
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Enthusiasm  for  such  a  project  was 
difficult  to  arouse  until  the  Great 
Lakes  Exposition,  which  was  built 
upon  the  shore,  brought  vividly  to 
our  attention  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  our  lake,  which  we  had  allowed 
unplanned  industrial  development 
to  mar. 

One  thing  which  gave  great  em- 
phasis to  this  newly  awakened  inter- 
est was  the  Horticultural  Garden, 
to  be  presented  to  the  city  at  the 
close  of  the  exposition,  as  a  per- 
manent park. 

The  city  accepted  the  park  and 
the  beautiful  fountain  presented  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ernst,  at  a 
charming  fete  given  in  honor  of  the 
occasion. 

When  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition 
became  a  certainty,  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Garden  Center  was  asked 
to  sponsor  a  Horticultural  Garden  to 
represent  the  interest  of  Horticul- 
ture in  the  Great  Lakes  Region. 
This  Garden  Center,  one  of  the  first 
to  be  organized  in  the  country, 
represents  in  its  membership  all  the 
garden  clubs,  civic  organizations, 
commercial  growers,  both  nursery- 
men and  florists,  Junior  School 
gardeners;  in  fact  the  Garden  Center 
is  everything  in  Cleveland  that 
stands  for  better  living  conditions. 

Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Howell,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Center,  appointed  a 
committee  of  men  and  women  to 
put  on  a  horticultural  garden,  or 
summer  flower  show.  They  em- 
ployed the  services  of  Donald  Gray, 
well-known  landscape  architect,  to 
prepare  the  plans.  A  site  was  chosen 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  extending 
1000  feet  along  the  water  and  200 
to  400  feet  deep  with  a  difference  in 
elevation  of  22  feet.  It  was  the 


city's  dump.  It  had  everything 
from  rubbish,  brickbats,  to  parts  of 
automobiles.  Because  this  area  of 
land  could  be  left  as  a  City  Park 
after  the  exposition  was  over,  part 
of  its  construction  was  done  as  a 
WPA  project.  It  was  then  set  up  as 
a  Government  project,  with  $157,000 
from  the  Government  and  $10,000 
contribution  by  the  sponsors.  The 
sponsors,  meaning  the  Great  Lakes 
Exposition,  actually  put  in  $20,000 
in  addition  to  $68,000  for  a  Horti- 
cultural Building. 

The  banks  of  the  raw  dump  ex- 
isted until  April  pth  of  last  year 
when  the  actual  construction  work 
was  begun.  First  was  erected  an  800- 
foot-Iong  rock-garden  with  native 
stone  walls  of  varying  heights  to 
hold  back  the  steep  grade  of  the 
bank.  A  panel  of  creeping  bent  lawn 
extended  500  feet  to  the  fountain. 
Paths  on  both  sides  were  lined  with 
twenty -five -year -old  linden  trees, 
and  with  strips  of  gay  annual  flowers. 

A  series  of  historical  gardens  ex- 
tended another  500  feet  terminating 
at  the  end  of  the  Garden.  Water- 
falls, fountains,  brooks,  and  pools 
appeared,  and  garden  sculpture  fur- 
nished accents  in  many  individual 
garden  plots.  Nurserymen  paid 
rent  for  certain  areas  and  planted 
them  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
Landscape  Architect. 

After  the  Exposition  is  over  the 
Horticultural  Gardens  will  remain 
as  a  public  park,  a  place  where  the 
citizen  or  visitor  may  go  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  be  in  a  tree- 
shaded  garden.  This  Horticultural 
Garden  is  but  one  small  part  of  the 
new  lake-front  development  extend- 
ing in  plans  five  miles  east  and  five 
miles  west. 
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No  work  has  as  yet  been  done 
toward  the  boulevard  on  the  West 
Shore,  but  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Board,  which  has  done  such  splendid 
work  in  developing  parks  and  park 
roads  in  the  metropolitan  area,  has 
been  asked  to  include  this  section  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Boulevard  in  its  plans. 

Most  encouraging  of  all  is  the 
recent  organization  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Association,  with  Mr. 
Ernest  Bohn  as  Director.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  conviction  on 
the  part  of  many  civic  organizations 
that  they  had  gone  on  long  enough, 


each  striving  toward  its  own  partic- 
ular ideal,  without  a  central  plan- 
ning group,  and  the  time  had  come 
to  form  one. 

Under  this  coordinated  leader- 
ship, which  will  consider  and  bring 
to  our  attention  all  the  interests 
involved — the  beauty  of  our  shore, 
the  recreational  needs  of  our  people, 
and  the  obvious  necessity  of  prop- 
erly located  docks  to  take  care  of 
lake  traffic,  especially  when  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  becomes  a  re- 
ality— the  Cleveland  lake  front 
should  develop  in  an  orderly  plan. 


Irrigation  and  Power  Project  Would 
Break  Precedent 


ALL  NATIONAL  PARKS  ENDANGERED 


Last  year  the  readers  of  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT  were  in- 
formed of  the  proposed  tunnel  under 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  for 
a  transmountain  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  to  the  Platte 
watershed.  A  Senate  appropriation 
rider  to  the  Interior  Department 
Appropriation  bill  was  not  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  year,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
an  appropriation  item  can  be  in- 
cluded without  being  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  that  no  authorization 
of  Congress  has  been  made,  Senator 
Adams  on  June  18  introduced  a  bill 
(S.2681)  into  Congress  to  "authorize 
the  construction  of  the  Grand  Lake- 
BigThompsonTransmountain  water- 
diversion  project  as  a  Federal  Rec- 
lamation project.  On  June  19,  the 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation, to  which  it  was  referred, 


in  the  words  of  the  Chairman,  Sena- 
tor J.  H.  Bankhead,  met  "to  con- 
sider its  general  Calendar  and  this 
bill  was  reached  for  consideration 
and  the  Committee  authorized  it 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate." 

A  reading  of  the  Committee  Re- 
port would  perhaps  allay  the  fears  of 
the  uninitiated  for  the  safety  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 
The  Committee  report  quotes  from 
the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Service  to  the  effect  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  not  to  disturb  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  No  doubt 
the  Reclamation  Service  believed 
that  it  was  giving  protection  to  the 
park  and  no  doubt  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  thought  that 
the  interests  of  the  park  were 
preserved. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed 
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plans  and  specifications,  however, 
discloses  most  disquieting  informa- 
tion. Of  the  $44,000,000  estimated 
by  the  Reclamation  Service  as  the 
cost  of  the  project  (it  certainly  will 
not  be  less  and  it  may  well  be  more), 
$19,000,000  would  be  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water  power.  We  have, 
then,  in  addition  to  a  considerable 
irrigation  project  a  sizable  power 
development;  but  there  is  not  one 
word  in  the  Adams  Bill  or  in  the 
favorable  Committee  Report  about 
power. 

On  water  power  in  National  Parks, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  successive  Executives  have 
determined  our  national  policy.  In 
1921  they  excluded  national  parks 
and  monuments  from  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act, 
and  since  then  have  included  provi- 
sions in  the  enabling  acts  of  each 
national  park  and  monument  cre- 
ated by  Congress  to  the  same  effect. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the 
provision  in  the  enabling  Act  cre- 
ating Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  in  1915  (the  year  before  the 
National  Park  Service  was  created 
by  Congress),  "that  the  U.  S.  Rec- 
lamation Service  may  enter  upon 
and  utilize  for  flowage  or  other  pur- 
poses any  area  within  said  park 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a 
Government  reclamation  project." 
But  mention  is  seldom  made  of  the 
provision  in  the  same  Act  that: 
"Whenever  consistent  with  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  park,  the  Act 
of  February  15,  1901,  applicable  to 
the  location  of  rights  of  way  in 
certain  national  parks  and  the  na- 
tional forests  for  irrigation  and  other 
purposes,  shall  be  and  remain  appli- 


cable to  the  lands  included  within 
the  park." 

The  present  laws,  therefore,  ban  all 
water  power  developments  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  and  limit 
irrigation  works  to  those  which  are 
consistent  with  the  primary  purposes 
of  the  park.  The  first  is  absolute.  Who 
is  to  be  the  judge  oj  the  second?  Surely 
the  National  Park  Service,  charged 
by  Congress,  since  1916,  with  the 
duty  "to  promote  and  regulate  the 
use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as 
national  parks,  monuments,  and 
reservations  hereinafter  specified  by 
such  means  and  measures  as  con- 
form to  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  said  parks,  monuments,  and 
reservations,  which  purpose  is  to 
conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  means  as  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations."  Yet  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  bad  no  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  to 
state  whether  or  not  the  precautions 
proposed  were  sufficient  to  protect  the 
national  park  under  its  custody. 

What  is  the  proposal?  It  is  a  proj- 
ect to  divert  water  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Colorado  River  to 
three  tributaries  of  the  South  Platte 
River  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  proposed  by 
means  of  two  long  diversion  ditches, 
two  dams,  and  two  reservoirs,  to 
impound  more  than  400,000  acre 
feet  of  water  on  the  western  slope 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  park. 
This  water  would  then  be  pumped 
into  the  Shadow  Mountain  Reser- 
voir which  would  merge  with  Grand 
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Lake.  Water  from  the  combined 
lake  and  reservoir  would  then  drain 
into  the  tunnel  through  the  park  and 
the  Continental  Divide.  According 
to  the  plans,  on  the  east  slope  the 
water  passes  through  several  power 
plants  and  by  means  of  a  system  of 
canals  it  is  delivered  to  three  reser- 
voirs in  the  foothills.  The  west 
portal  is  located  600  feet  outside  the 
present  park  boundary  within  an 
area  authorized  by  Congress  in  1930 
for  addition  to  the  park.  Likewise 
a  portion  of  Grand  Lake  was  author- 
ized for  addition  to  the  park  in  1930. 
Private  land  complications  have  pre- 
cluded actual  inclusions  of  these 
areas,  but  negotiations  for  settle- 
ment have  been  under  way  and  it 
would  have  been  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  park  boundaries 
would  have  been  extended  to  in- 
clude these  authorized  additions. 

What  will  be  the  damage  to  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park?  Compe- 
tent engineers  and  geologists  who 
have  examined  the  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  project, 
declare: 

1.  The  tapping  of  the  unstable  earth 
which  it  is  admitted  exists  for  part  of  the 
distance   will    most   probably   affect   the 
water  table  and  in  addition  will  probably 
affect  adjacent  streams  and  may  lower  or 
totally  drain  the   sub-alpine   and  alpine 
lakes  located  along  the  fracture  or  shear 
zones  extending  between  them   and  the 
tunnel.    The  bore  passes  under  the  north 
end  of  Glacier  Gorge,  under  Loch  Vale  and 
the  North  Inlet.    Numerous  streams  and 
23  lakes  are  located  over  or  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  tunnel. 

2.  Because   of  the   great   length    (13.1 
miles)  and  small  diameter  (9.5  feet)  of  the 
proposed  diversion  tunnel,  some  engineering 
authorities  doubt  that  adequate  ventilation 
can  be  economically  secured  during  con- 
struction without  intermediate  ventilation 
shafts.   These  shafts  would  necessarily  be 
located  within  the  park,  in  the  heart  of 
some    of  the    finest    scenery    and    would 
involve  the  construction  of  roads  into  this 


primeval  district,  the  setting  up  of  con- 
struction camps  at  each  shaft  location  and 
the  disposal  of  the  shaft  debris  and  part  of 
the  tunnel  debris  as  well. 

3.  During  some  five  years  of  construc- 
tion, the  park  would  be  the  scene  of  most 
disturbing     activities,     including     heavy 
trucking,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
fullest  recreational  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  park  and  hinder  traffic  on  the  pleasure 
roads. 

4.  At  the  Wind  River  Basin  at  the  east 
portal   of  the   tunnel,    where   the   debris 
hauled  from  the  portal  will  be  placed,  is 
one  of  the  important  units  of  the  park's 
deer,  elk  and  bighorn  sheep  winter  range. 
The  construction  activity  and  destruction 
of  meadowland  by  debris  piles  will  force 
the  animals  accustomed  to  wintering  in  the 
Basin  to  find  refuge  in  sections  of  the  park 
to  the  north  where  the  winter  range  is 
already   heavily   utilized   and   in   certain 
localities  badly  overgrazed. 

5.  The  schemes  to  camouflage  the  debris 
dumps  at  the  tunnel  portals  by  "terracing 
and    planting    with    evergreen    trees"    or 
using  the  debris  to  fill  up  some  low  areas 
and  render  the  areas  suitable  for  the  build- 
ing of  summer  homes"  are  evidence  on 
their  face  of  the  entire  misconception  of 
what  a  national  park  is  and  ought  to  be. 
Summer    homes    are    not    permitted    in 
national  parks.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  acquire  all  private  property  lying  within 
national-park  boundaries  and  to  eliminate 
all  private  uses  inherited  from  pre-park 
days. 

6.  Approximately    100    acres    of   park 
lands  on  the  west  side  will  be  submerged 
by  the  Shadow  Mountain  Reservoir.   The 
greater  portion  of  the  area  to  be  flooded  by 
these   reservoirs   is   covered   by   a   virgin 
stand  of  lodgepole  pines. 

7.  The  beauty  and  natural  landscape  of 
Wind  River  Basin  will  be  altered,  since  the 
area  will  contain  the  east  portal  of  the 
tunnel  and  the  debris  dumps.    New  roads 
must  be  constructed  in  the  area  and  con- 
struction camps  erected.    It  will  be  trav- 
ersed by  1.86  miles  of  buried  concrete  pipe 
10  feet  in  diameter  and  one  siphon  across 
Aspen  Brook.   It  will  also  contain  the  west 
portal  of  the  tunnel  through  Gianttrack 
Mountain.     The    debris    from    the    east 
portal  of  the  Continental  Divide  Tunnel, 
which  will  consist  largely  of  grey-white 
Longs  Peak  granite,  will  occupy  an  area 
approximately    one-half    mile    long    and 
averaging  500  feet  in  width  by  approxi- 
mately 5  feet  in  depth  and  will  be  plainly 
visible  from  sections  of  the  Highdrive  and 
Trail  Ridge  roads  within  the  park. 

8.  The  enlarging  of  Grand  Lake,  now 
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Lodge  in  Tombigbee  State  Park,  near  Tupelo,  Mississippi 


Guest  cabin  accommodation  for  Mississippi  State  Park  visitors 

Photos  Courtesy  National  Park  Service 
See  article  on  page  1 1 


The  town  of  Hershey,  with  hotel  in  foreground 

Photo  by  Wood  Aerial  Surveys,  Inc. 
Courtesy  Hersbey  Estates  ,Hersbey,  Pa. 


The  fountain  in  the  sunken  garden  of  Hershey  Park 

Photo  Courtesy  Hersbey  Estates  ,Hersbey  ,Pa. 


Two-storied  homes  in  Hershey  for  employees 

Photo  Courtesy  Hersbey  Estates,  Hersbey,  Pa. 


These  homes  for  Hershey  employees  were  built  during  the  depression 

Photo  by  Ulricb's  Studio  ,Lebanon,  Pa.    Courtesy  Hersbey  Estates,  Hersbey,  Pa. 
See  article  on  page  9 
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Detail  of  terrace  planting  in  Cleveland's  lake-front  development 
See  article  on  page  15 


Rock-garden,  800  feet  long,  with  native  stone  walls  holding  back  steep  grade 

See  article  on  page  15 
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the  largest  natural  body  of  water  in 
Colorado,  by  the  Shadow  Mountain  Reser- 
voir will  alter  the  west  shoreline  of  the  lake 
and  flood  lands  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  west  and  merge  Grand  Lake  with  an 
artificial  reservoir. 

9.  The  scenic  quality  and  natural  land- 
scape of  the  road  approaches  to  the  park 
will  be  greatly  altered  since  they  will  pass 
through  or  by  various  and  kindred  features 
of  a  large  irrigation  and  power  project  con- 
sisting of  dams,  power  plants,  power  sub- 
stations, high  tension  power  lines,  and 
other  similar  appurtenances. 

The  approach  roads  will  be  greatly 
altered  in  appearance.  The  famous  Big- 
Thompson  Road  will  be  paralleled  for  20 
miles  by  the  main  supply  canal  carrying 
water  to  the  east.  Two  tunnels,  a  number 
of  siphons  and  ultimately  four  power 
plants  will  be  located  along  the  road.  The 
North  Fork  of  the  Thompson  road  will  be 
paralleled  for  fifteen  miles  by  the  main 
nigh-power  transmission  lines  to  the  east. 
The  South  St.  Vrain  road  will  be  paralleled 
for  16  miles  by  a  high  power  transmission 
line  running  to  the  Granby  pumping  plant. 
It  will  also  pass  by  Power  Plant  No.  1  and 
the  east  portal  of  the  Gianttrack  Tunnel. 
It  will  parallel  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
supply  canal  between  the  Gianttrack  Tu- 
nel  and  Power  Plant  No.  1.  The  North  St. 
Vrain  road  will  parallel  at  its  west  end  a 
mile  and  one-half  section  of  the  main  canal. 
It  will  pass  Power  Plant  No.  1.  Approxi- 
mately 7  miles  of  the  Granby-Grand  Lake 
road  will  parallel  two  reservoirs,  the  larger 
of  which  will  fluctuate  greatly  in  water 
level  during  the  summer  months.  Four 
miles  of  power  line  will  be  placed  near  the 
road. 

Only  those  who  know  these  spark- 
ling mountain  streams  as  they  cut 
their  way  through  narrow  rocky 
canyons  can  realize  the  extent  of  the 
havoc  which  will  be  wrought  by  all 
these  power  and  irrigation  develop- 
ments along  the  mountain  road 
approaches  to  the  park.  When  the 
damage  is  complete  these  approach 
roads,  which  have  been  fully  as 
beautiful  as  the  park  itself,  will  be 
industrialized,  their  rugged  moun- 
tain sides  scarred  and  the  wild 
mountain  park  which  is  now  their 
destination  will  be  so  modified  that 
it  will  no  longer  be  recognized  as  a 


national  park  which  was  set  aside  to 
preserve  in  its  natural  condition  the 
very  best  of  the  Rockies. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is 
now  a  great  scenic  asset  for  Colorado 
and  the  Nation.  The  park  has  been 
visited  by  5,228,930  persons  since 
its  establishment  in  1915,  and  last 
year  more  than  half  a  million  visitors 
were  recorded.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  visitors  to  the  park 
have  spent  approximately  $71,000, 
000  in  the  State  of  Colorado  since  the 
park's  establishment.  In  1936,  it  is 
estimated  that  $7,500,000  was  spent 
in  the  State  by  travelers  to  the  park. 

Will  the  modified  park  continue  to 
attract  the  American  traveling  public 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  past  if 
all  of  these  power  and  irrigation 
works  are  built?  This  project  is  only 
one  of  a  series  of  diversions,  existing, 
under  construction  and  planned. 
Surely  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  could  be  left  intact.  It  may 
well  be,  even  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  abandon  the  elaborate  power 
works  (planned  to  help  pay  for  the 
reclamation  project)  and  carry  the 
tunnel  through  south  of  the  park, 
thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
pumping  water  from  Granby  Reser- 
voir into  Grand  Lake  and  for  making 
a  reservoir  out  of  that  lovely  natural 
lake.  This  would  save  the  approach 
roads  from  the  disfiguring  power 
works.  Why  should  the  water  users  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  damage 
a  national  park  in  order  to  secure  cheap 
water?  Should  not  the  reclamation 
project  stand  on  its  own  feet? 

Last  year  the  water  users  on  the 
western  slope  opposed  the  diversion. 
This  year  certain  concession  have 
been  made  to  them  and  they  have 
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approved  it.  The  present  opponents 
of  the  project  are  those  who  have  no 
selfish  or  personal  interest  but  who 
seek  to  serve  the  public  good.  We 
believe  the  opponents  to  be  legion, 
for  the  national  parks  have  come  to 
be  cherished  possessions  of  the 
American  people.  We  agree  with 
Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  who, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, before  a  Committee  of  Congress 
considering  a  project  to  dam  the 
Yellowstone,  declared: 

If  those  parks  (Yellowstone,  Grand 
Canyon  and  other  national  parks)  may  be 
encroached  upon  for  a  commercial  purpose, 
sooner  or  later  they  will  be  destroyed. 


Time  is  short  but  those  who  want 
to  see  the  integrity  of  the  national 
parks  preserved  should  write  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Senator 
Carter  Glass,  Chairman  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senator  J. 
H.  Bankhead,  Chairman  Senate 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation ,  Representative  Edward 
T.  Taylor,  Chairman  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Represen- 
tative Compton  I.  White,  Chairman 
House  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  and  your  own  Senator 
and  Representative. 


Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission 


There  has  been  great  agitation 
over  the  announced  decision  of  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Com- 
mission that  the  $3,000,000  monu- 
ment designed  by  John  Russell  Pope 
would  be  placed  on  the  axis  south  of 
the  White  House  where  it  would  be 
crossed  by  Maryland  Avenue  if  that 
thoroughfare  were  extended  to  the 
Tidal  Basin.  At  first  the  fears  of 
those  who  realized  that  a  very  lovely 
scene  has  been  created  in  East  Poto- 
mac Park  and  that  the  Tidal  Basin, 
with  its  fringe  of  single  cherry 
blossoms  presents  a  picture  of  such 
unusual  charm  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tourists  come  annually 
to  see  it,  were  allayed  somewhat  by 
the  announcement  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  that  only  a  few 
of  the  cherry  trees  would  be  de- 
stroyed, that  they  would  be  replaced 
and  in  the  end  a  much  more  beau- 
tiful scene  would  be  created. 

Examinations  of  the  plans  failed 


to  carry  conviction  that  this  would 
be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
plans  show  a  classical  building  with 
a  low  dome  standing  on  an  island  to 
be  built  out  into  the  present  Tidal 
Basin.  On  all  four  sides  there  would 
be  94  steps  leading  to  the  memorial 
building.  Whatever  greenery  could 
be  planted  at  the  corners  and  on  the 
flanks  could  never  shade  nor  shroud 
this  high-standing  building. 

All  of  the  shoreline  of  the  present 
Tidal  Basin  would  be  obliterated. 
The  square  sheet  of  water,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  I5th  Street  which 
would  be  extended  south,  on  the 
west  by  iyth  Street  which  would 
be  brought  out  across  the  water 
in  a  sort  of  diked  street,  on  the 
north  by  Independence  Avenue 
which  has  not  yet  been  built,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  memorial  it- 
self, would  be  highly  artificial.  Back 
of  the  memorial  there  would  be 
scooped  out  a  new  pool  of  water — 
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a  sort  of  rounded  triangle.  The  Polo 
Field  would  go,  as  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  river  and  the  pool 
would  be  narrowed,  leaving  a  tri- 
angular sheet  of  water  cut  in  two 
by  another  diked  avenue. 

The  carnage  involved  in  preparing 
this  site  would  take  practically  all 
of  the  700  cherry  trees  in  this  part 
of  the  park  and  in  addition  about 
1,000  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
which  have  been  planted  long  enough 
to  present  a  scene  of  mellowness  and 
charm. 

Inquiry  disclosed  that  the  best 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  all  this  havoc, 
including  new  streets,  avenues,  and 
bridges,  would  run  from  $3,000,000 
to  $6,500,000  in  addition  to  the 
$3,000,000  which  it  was  proposed 
would  be  spent  for  the  memorial 
itself,  and  after  this  rather  substan- 
tial expenditure  of  money,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  await  another  genera- 
tion before  the  newly  planted  trees 
could  come  into  grace  and  maturity. 

Not  only  were  the  residents  of 
Washington  aroused,  but  citizens 
from  all  over  the  country  protested 
as  they  heard  of  the  extent  of  the 
destruction  involved. 

The  House  Committee  on  the 
Library  held  extensive  hearings  and 
announced  that  the  Treadway  Joint 
Resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  337)  would 
be  reported  favorably.  This  resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1936,  giving  power  to  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  Commission,  should 
be  amended  to  provide  "that  in  no 
event  shall  the  commission  select  as 
a  site  for  such  memorial  the  area  in 
the  City  of  Washington  known  as 
the  Tidal  Basin." 

It  is  thought  that  the  site  was 
chosen  under  some  misapprehension, 


as  the  Chairman  of  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  Commission  testi- 
fied before  the  Library  Committee 
that  it  was  his  understanding  that 
this  site  was  included  as  one  of  the 
important  remaining  unused  sites 
for  monuments  in  the  L' Enfant  Plan. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  this  area 
was  under  water  and  part  of  the 
Potomac  flats  when  the  L'  Enfant 
Plan  was  drawn.  The  only  axial 
point  south  of  the  White  House  on 
the  L' Enfant  Plan  was  to  have  been 
the  Washington  Monument,  which 
however,  when  it  came  to  be  built, 
was  placed  off  both  the  east- west  and 
the  north-south  axes.  When  the 
L' Enfant  Plan  was  revised  by  the 
eminent  Commission  which  pre- 
sented the  Park  Plan  of  1901,  read- 
justed axes  were  provided  and  a 
site  indicated  at  the  point  now 
chosen.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
reclamation  of  the  Potomac  flats  had 
resulted  in  a  fill  which  later  became 
East  Potomac  Park  but  which  at  that 
time  still  needed  further  filling  to 
raise  its  elevation.  The  Tidal  Basin 
had  been  created  to  provide  for  a 
tidal  flow  of  water  through  the 
Washington  channel,  but  the  plant- 
ing of  the  cherry  trees  and  the  other 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  in  East 
Potomac  Park  has  taken  place  in  the 
36  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1901.  Moreover,  the  only  living 
member  of  the  Commission  of  1901, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  has 
declared  that  there  appear  to  be 
serious  and  perhaps  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  use  of  the  proposed 
site  for  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial, as  planned. 

The  authority  which  influenced 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Commission  to  select  this  site  seems 
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therefore  to  be  non-existent  in  the 
case  of  the  L' Enfant  Plan  and  to 
need  revision  in  the  case  of  the  Park 
Plan  of  1901.  The  destruction  of 
existing  park  values  in  West  Poto- 
mac Park  to  make  way  for  an  ex- 
tremely formal  and  artificial  treat- 
ment of  the  memorial  and  its  sur- 
roundings would  not  appear  to  be 
justified.  From  the  White  House  the 
memorial,  if  it  were  erected,  could 
not  be  seen  unless  the  tree-cutting 
program  extended  to  the  grounds 
and  the  Ellipse.  In  fact,  the  more 
the  proposed  site  is  examined,  the 
more  destruction  of  existing  beauty 
appears  to  be  involved.  This  would 
be  bad  enough  if  it  cost  nothing,  but 
when  one  considers  the  spending  of 
5  or  6  million  dollars  to  bring  about 
a  scene  of  destruction  which  would 
last  from  five  to  ten  years,  with 
whatever  new  beauty  might  be 
created  dependent  on  20  or  30  years 
of  new  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  plan 
should  ever  have  been  seriously 
considered. 

And  yet,  at  the  present  moment, 
unless  the  House  and  the  Senate  pass 
the  Treadway  Joint  Resolution  H. 
J.  Res.  337,  there  will  be  no  legal 
bar  to  the  use  of  the  Tidal  Basin  site 
for  the  memorial.  Possibly,  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Com- 
mission, now  that  it  is  advised  of  the 
mistaken  premises  on  which  the  site 
was  selected  and  of  the  growing  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  the  site,  may  of 
its  own  volition  revise  its  plans  and 
choose  a  more  suitable  site  which 
would  avoid  wholesale  destruction 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  scenic 
assets  of  the  Federal  City. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  com- 
plications involved  in  this  site.  The 


engineers  indicated  that  a  foundation 
could  be  secured  by  going  down  far 
enough — perhaps  80  feet,  but  it  is 
clear  that  solid  foundation  is  not 
near  the  surface.  Some  of  the  engi- 
neers have  stated  as  their  opinion 
that  the  revamped  sheets  of  water, 
even  with  culverts  under  the  new 
diked  streets,  would  not  provide  the 
satisfactory  flushing  of  the  Wash- 
ington channel  for  which  the  Tidal 
Basin  was  originally  built.  Other 
engineers  have  raised  questions  as  to 
whether  further  major  changes  in 
the  land  and  water  area  so  close  to 
the  floating  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument  might  not  bring  un- 
toward results.  The  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  has 
already  modified  the  plans  of  the 
Commission  of  1901  for  formal  ter- 
races around  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment in  the  fear  that  the  floating 
base  would  be  affected  disastrously. 

From  the  standpoint  of  principle, 
it  may  be  said  that  all  of  the  public 
controversy  might  have  been  avoided 
if  the  law  creating  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  Commission  had 
provided  that  the  site  and  surround- 
ings should  be  approved  by  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  and  the  design  by  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Unless  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial  Commission  revises  its 
proposals  and  adopts  a  design  and 
site  which  will  not  injure  the  ex- 
isting amenities  and  which  is  satis- 
factory to  Congress,  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  on  Fine 
Arts  and  the  interested  public,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  Congress 
should  adopt  the  Treadway  Resolu- 
tion at  this  session. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  EDWARD  M.  3ASSETT 


FREEWAYS 


FREEWAYS  are  by-passes  or 
roads  parallel  to  main  thor- 
oughfares, on  which  gasoline 
stations,  garages,  hot-dog  stands, 
stores,  factories  and  residences  can- 
not be  built.  They  are  not  estab- 
lished to  help  traffic  for  traffic  is 
getting  along  quite  well.  They  were 
not  invented  for  speeders  for  speeders 
are  now  getting  along  quite  well. 
They  are  not  intended  for  beautifi- 
cation  for  main  thoroughfares  are 
capable  of  beautification.  Their 
establishment  is  being  pushed  in 
nearly  every  state  for  the  sake  of 
preventing  blighted  roadways  in  the 
future. 

Almost  all  zoning  critics  say  that 
one  of  the  great  faults  of  zoning 
is  the  creation  of  greater  business 
districts  than  are  warranted  for 
business.  I  know  of  more  than 
one  town  where  the  business  dis- 
tricts along  highways  are  more 
than  fifty  times  the  amount  of 
frontage  that  will  ever  be  needed  for 
business.  Critics  who  think  that  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  cure  this 
fault  is  to  change  the  zoning  map 
are  not  pointing  out  the  way  to  make 
any  progress.  How  can  you  change 
the  zoning  map  when  the  city,  town, 
or  State  insists  that  these  large  areas 
should  not  be  limited  to  residence? 
Before  the  days  of  zoning  they  were 
open  to  factories,  stores  or  residences 
and  we  know  they  grew  up  with  all 
sorts  of  defacements.  Now  these 
miles  of  business  districts  are  at 
least  free  from  new  factories.  Let  us 


suppose  that  the  reader  owns  a  tract 
of  vacant  land,  100  by  200,  on  one 
of  these  highways,  midway  between 
two  cities.  Perhaps  he  obtained  the 
land  by  inheritance.  It  is  too  small 
to  cultivate  and  he  would  lose  money 
if  he  tried  to  use  it  for  a  farm.  He 
must  pay  taxes  on  it.  Then  comes 
along  a  zoning  ordinance,  and  the 
critics  say  that  his  land  must  be  put 
in  a  residence  district.  But  he  says, 
"The  roadway  is  full  of  vehicles 
night  and  day,  especially  on  holi- 
days and  Sundays,  and  if  I  put  up  a 
residence  my  wife  will  not  live  there. 
I  cannot  sell  it  to  any  one  else  for  a 
residence  because  his  wife  will  not 
live  there.  The  least  that  the  town 
can  do  for  an  unfortunate  land- 
owner like  me  is  to  leave  it  subject  to 
regulations  that  will  permit  me  to 
put  in  a  store,  or  a  vending  stand,  or 
a  parking  place,  or  a  garage  or  a 
gasoline  station, — something  that 
will  let  me  earn  enough  to  pay 
taxes."  If  the  reader  were  a  super- 
visor, what  could  he  say?  He  prob- 
ably would  say  it  should  be  zoned 
for  business  so  that  the  owner  can 
have  a  chance  to  exist. 

But  the  traffic  thoroughfare  not 
only  prevents  residences  but  in  some 
communities  it  prevents  stores. 
Storekeepers  have  found  that  they 
are  better  off  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
from  the  main  thoroughfare  because 
the  people  in  vehicles  whizzing  past 
are  not  customers  and  as  a  rule  they 
prefer  to  shop  off  the  dangerous 
street.  The  result  is  that  miles  upon 
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miles  of  main  thoroughfares  do  not 
attract  either  homes  or  stores.  Of 
course,  the  small  parcels  of  land 
should  never  have  got  separated  from 
the  farms  in  premature  subdivisions. 

Someone  will  say,  these  blighted 
thoroughfares  are  there  and  how 
do  freeways  help  them?  As  a  rule, 
they  cannot  be  changed  into 
freeways  because  it  would  cost 
too  much.  Each  abutting  owner 
would  ask  damages  to  represent  the 
severance  of  his  easement  of  light, 
air  and  access.  These  damages 
would  be  so  enormous  that  no  mu- 
nicipality would  care  to  pay  them.  It 
can  therefore  be  said  that  freeways 
are  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
existing  main  highways. 

By  this  time  some  critics,  if  they 
believe  what  I  am  saying,  will  de- 
clare that  freeways  are  no  use.  But 
I  want  to  ask  them  a  question,  and 
this  question  is  the  nubbin  of  the 
whole  matter.  What  would  you  do 
to  resuscitate  these  blighted  main 
thoroughfares?  Letting  them  alone 
will  not  resuscitate  them.  Zoning 
cannot  resuscitate  them.  By-passes 
can  be  established  to  prevent  con- 
gestion, but  the  by-passes  always 
have  been  highways  on  which  gar- 
ages and  filling  stations  could  be 
built,  and  after  a  while  they  become 
undesirable  for  residences  and  stores. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  help  pre- 
serve the  future  roadway  develop- 
ment of  our  country,  especially  the 
populous  parts  of  our  country,  from 
blighted  main  highways? 

The  freeway  is  intended  to  do 
just  this  thing.  Instead  of  making 
the  second  parallel  highway  an  ordi- 
nary roadway  on  which  buildings 
can  be  erected,  it  should  be  a  free- 
way. Usually  about  one-half  mile 


or  one  mile  from  the  main  highway 
is  a  belt  of  inexpensive  land  which 
can  be  bought  as  parkways  are 
bought — in  fee  simple.  The  expense 
will  be  far  less  than  the  expense  of 
converting  an  existing  highway  into 
a  freeway.  The  new  freeway  will 
undoubtedly  attract  residences,  and 
later,  stores.  They  will  not  be  built 
on  the  freeway  but  on  cross  streets 
and  parallel  streets  near  the  freeway. 
Then  the  new  locality  will  grow  up 
with  a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.  The  traffic 
will  be  provided  for  in  a  road- 
way that  has  no  buildings,  no 
local  driveways,  no  shopping,  and 
no  parked  cars.  Residences  back- 
ing on  the  freeway  and  fronting 
parallel  streets  will  be  desirable. 
Clusters  of  stores  will  spring  up  on 
the  cross  streets  near  the  freeway. 
The  whole  layout  will  make  land 
desirable  instead  of  undesirable. 
The  cause  of  the  whole  trouble  is  the 
automobile  age.  Must  we  go  on 
forever  creating  one  blighted  main 
highway  after  another?  In  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  will  we  not  look 
back  with  horror  because  we  have 
not  invented  a  way  to  stop  the 
successive  blighting  of  one  roadway 
and  then  another? 

Many  of  our  States  are  passing 
laws  for  the  establishment  of  free- 
ways. Rhode  Island  has  one  of  the 
best  freeway  acts.  New  York  State 
has  a  provision  passed  this  year  for 
limited  access  highways,  but  it  is 
based  on  the  freeway  idea.  The  new 
roadways  established  under  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  called  freeways. 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Jersey  are  at  the 
threshold  of  establishing  freeway 
legislation. 
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Some  officials  and  others  who  con- 
sider that  every  roadway  must  have 
buildings  fronting  on  it  or  else  it  is 
impossible  are  inclined  to  bring  up 
objections  such  as  large  damages 
from  cutting  farms  in  two.  They 
forget  that  every  parkway  cuts 
farms  in  two,  but  parkways  have 
been  established  in  New  York  State 
without  greater  expense  than  high- 
ways. The  freeway  is  nothing  more 
than  a  parkway  that  takes  care  of 
business  vehicles  as  well  as  pleasure 
vehicles.  The  Federal  Government 
has  established  a  freeway  in  the 
TVA.  Earle  S.  Draper,  Director  of 


Land  Planning  and  Housing,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  more 
about  it  if  you  write  him.  Harold 
M.  Lewis,  Engineer  of  the  Regional 
Plan  Association,  400  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has 
prepared  a  pamphlet  on  the  prac- 
tical possibilities  of  establishing 
freeways.  The  problem  of  blighted 
main  thoroughfares  is  not  one 
that  officials  and  citizens  can  neglect 
any  longer.  The  purpose  of  this 
discussion  is  to  bring  blighted  thor- 
oughfares to  the  front.  What  can 
be  done? 


Universities  Announce  Courses  in  Planning 


The  Graduate  School  of  Design  of 
Harvard  University,  which  includes 
the  Departments  of  Architecture, 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Re- 
gional Planning,  issued  on  April  12, 
1937,  its  official  register  with  courses 
of  instruction  outlined  for  the  year 
1937-38. 

The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
City  Planning  has  now  been  reorgan- 
ized as  the  Department  of  Regional 
Planning,  coordinate  with  the  De- 
partments of  Architecture  and  Land- 
scape Architecture  in  the  School  of 
Design,  thus  recognizing  the  simi- 
larity of  these  three  fields  in  their 
relation  to  the  planning  of  the 
physical  environment  of  mankind 
for  modern  conditions. 

The  register  gives  details  of  gen- 
eral requirements  and  of  curriculum 
and  points  out  that  regional  plan- 
ning is  comparatively  new  as  a 
profession  and  that  the  number  of 
men  who  are  adequately  trained  to 
practise  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 


present  demand.  The  entrance  re- 
quirement for  the  School  of  Design 
is  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  college 
or  scientific  school  of  good  standing. 
The  reorganized  curriculum  includes 
besides  the  technical  courses  in 
planning — architecture,  landscape 
architecture,  fine  arts,  engineering, 
government  and  economics. 

Professor  Henry  Vincent  Hubbard 
is  Chairman  of  the  Department; 
the  Associate  Professors  are  Arthur 
Coleman  Comey,  Walter  Francis 
Bogner  and  Harold  William  Lautner. 


The  Harvard  School  of  Design 
and  the  School  of  Architecture  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology inaugurated  on  June  14  a 
short  summer  conference  on  city  and 
regional  planning  for  technicians 
and  laymen.  All  sessions  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Robin- 
son Hall  and  will  consist  of  a  co- 
ordinated series  of  lectures  and 
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discussion  seminars,  the  subjects 
being  divided  into  three  distinct 
groups.  The  first  group  from  June 
14  to  June  25  inclusive  will  be  de- 
voted to  basic  planning  principles. 
Group  B  will  consist  of  lectures  and 
discussions  on  planning  techniques 
and  will  be  given  during  the  third 
week  of  the  Conference — June  28  to 
July  3.  Group  C,  given  during  the 
final  week,  July  5  to  10,  will  be 
devoted  to  planning  administration. 
A  special  summary  series  of  lec- 
tures on  planning  principles  will  be 
given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
register  for  only  the  third  or  fourth 
weeks. 

On  Saturday,  June  26,  there  was 
scheduled  a  special  one-day  con- 
ference on  current  planning  prob- 
lems to  which  members  of  the  state 
and  local  planning  boards  were 
invited.  This  conference  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Planning 
Boards  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
England  Town  Planning  Associa- 
tion and  the  Civic  Improvement 
and  Park  Association  of  Rhode 
Island. 


New  York  University,  through  its 
School  of  Architecture  and  Allied 
Arts,  has  announced  a  course  in 
housing,  community  planning  and 
low  rental  housing  management  in 
the  schedule  of  the  regular  summer 
session  which  began  on  June  14. 
Dr.  Carol  Aronovici,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Simon  B.  Zelnik,  Dr.  Dorothy 
Schaffter  and  Mr.  Abraham  Gold- 
field  will  be  the  special  lecturers  of 
these  courses. 


The  Department  of  Architecture 
at  Syracuse  University  has  an- 
nounced a  new  course  in  Land- 
scape Architecture.  A  study  of  the 
new  curriculum  shows  that  it  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
Landscape  Architecture,  like  its  sis- 
ter art,  Architecture,  is  influenced  by 
political,  economic  and  sociological 
developments  of  the  country  as  well 
as  the  influences  of  topography  and 
climate. 

In  making  the  announcement  of 
the  new  course,  N.  A.  Rotunno,  of 
the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, also  says:  "Of  especial 
interest  to  the  city  planner  is  the 
new  course  in  Urbanism  in  which  we 
will  integrate  such  fields  as  Archi- 
tecture, Landscape  Architecture, 
Sociology,  Geography,  Engineering, 
Public  Administration  and  so  on, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  give  the 
student  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  confronting  the 
city  planner  today." 


The  American  University  Grad- 
uate School  offers  a  special  graduate 
program  for  the  academic  year  1937- 
38  which  emphasizes  the  essential 
unity  of  the  resources  problem. 
Advanced  courses  will  be  offered  in 
special  topics  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  presence  in 
Washington  of  a  number  of  out- 
standing specialists  in  this  particular 
field.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
University  to  retain  the  same  staff 
which  has  given  courses  in  agricul- 
tural economics  formerly  sponsored 
by  the  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil. In  addition,  courses  of  similar 
calibre  will  be  offered  in  forest 
economics,  and  water,  power  and 
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mineral  resources,  placing  them  in 
the  large  perspective  implied  by  the 
term,  "National  Resources." 


Massachusetts  State  College  has 
announced  a  course  in  Recreational 
Planning  beginning  in  September, 
1937.  The  course  is  planned  so  that 
it  may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  and  prepare  him  for 


park  or  community  work.  Admis- 
sion to  the  course  is  limited.  There- 
fore, students  who  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  admission  must  pre- 
sent their  applications,  together  with 
recommendations  as  to  general  apti- 
tude and  known  ability  to  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Fraker,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  courses  in  Recrea- 
tional Planning,  Massachusetts  State 
College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 


National  Resources  Committee  Notes 


The  results  of  the  survey  of  local 
planning  made  late  in  1936  have 
been  tabulated  and  published  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  as 
Circular  X,  "Status  of  City  and 
County  Planning  in  the  United 
States."  (Available  from  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  without  charge.)  The 
present  survey  brings  up  to  date 
material  gathered  in  1934  by  the 
National  Planning  Board,  predeces- 
sor of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, and  was  made  in  connection 
with  its  Urbanism  Committee's 
study  of  the  "Role  of  the  Urban 
Community  in  the  National  Econ- 
omy," a  report  which  is  expected  to 
be  available  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  data  assembled  show  that 
there  are  now  1,073  town  or  city 
planning  boards  in  the  United  States, 
933  of  which  are  official,  and  84  are 
unofficial.  In  addition,  there  are  128 
zoning  boards  and  515  cities  without 
planning  or  zoning  boards  which 
have  adopted  some  kind  of  zoning 
ordinance — bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  cities  with  a  record  of  planning 
or  zoning  accomplishment  to  1,716. 
There  are  now  city  planning  boards 


in  46  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion in  the  following  States: 

New  York 142 

Massachusetts     .    .    .    .124 

California 107 

Ohio      89 

Pennsylvania 71 

In  addition,  at  the  end  of  1936 
there  were  506  metropolitan  and 
county  planning  agencies,  compared 
with  only  85  in  1933.  Of  these,  316 
are  official,  171  unofficial,  6  whose 
character  was  not  stated,  and  13 
whose  sole  function  was  zoning. 

"A  new  and  highly  significant 
group  of  planning  agencies  have  ap- 
peared since  the  1934  report  of  the 
National  Planning  Board,"  says  the 
report.  "Just  as  the  creation  of  met- 
ropolitan planning  agencies  recog- 
nized the  unity  of  urban  areas,  so  in 
the  last  few  years,  District  Planning 
Boards  recognize  the  common  prob- 
lems of  groups  of  rural  counties,  such 
as  schools,  water  and  drainage,  high- 
ways and  land  use."  There  are  now 
at  least  27  of  these  District  or  Inter- 
County  Planning  Boards. 

City  and  regional  planning  and 
zoning  progress  was  recorded  for 
many  years  by  the  former  Division 
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of  Building  and  Housing  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  by  means  of 
its  publications  and  records  of  plan- 
ning progress.  The  former  Federal 
Employment  Stabilization  Board 
also,  as  one  of  its  major  functions, 
stimulated  long-range  programming 
of  public  works  by  municipalities. 
During  the  last  four  years,  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  acting 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Planning  Boards,  has  taken  over 
these  activities  and  also  maintains  in 
Washington  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive collections  of  data  regarding 
local  planning  and  zoning. 


Recently  Chairman  Harold  L. 
Ickes  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gressional Committees  now  consider- 
ing the  Barkley-Vinson  Bill,  the 
Lonergan  Bill  and  other  legislation 
for  pollution  abatement,  the  Second 
Report  on  Water  Pollution  by  the 
Special  Advisory  Committee  on 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Committee. 

The  report  recommends  that  new 
legislation  should  have  the  following 
provisions : 

1.  Designate  a  Federal  agency  to  study 
and  report  on  water  pollution  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  projects. 

2.  Provide  for  loans  and/or  grants  to 
public  agencies,  and  loans  to  non-public 
agencies  for  pollution  abatement  works. 

3.  Provide  that  loans  or  grants  be  ap- 
proved   by    an    overlying    public    works 
agency. 

4.  Provide    that    loans    or    grants    be 
cleared  with  a  water  resources  planning 
agency  to  insure  reconciliation  of  pollution 
abatement  work  with  the  comprehensive 
utilization  and  control  of  water  resources 
in  the  drainage  areas  affected. 

5.  Give  Congressional  consent  to  nego- 
tiation of  interstate  compacts  for  pollution 
abatement. 


The  above  recommendations  grow 
out  of  the  studies  of  the  special  com- 
mittee which  show  the  remarkable 
progress  of  pollution  control  during 
the  last  four  years  through  the  action 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
in  providing  loans  and  grants  for 
construction  of  pollution-abatement 
works  and  through  aid  from  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  for 
the  same  type  of  work. 

While  no  basic  changes  in  Federal 
law  with  reference  to  Federal  regula- 
tion of  pollution  are  recommended, 
the  extension  of  Federal  interest  and 
participation  in  local  and  regional 
pollution-control  measures  is  urged. 
The  Water  Pollution  Control  also 
believes  that,  under  proper  coordi- 
nation and  control,  the  grant-in-aid 
principle  may  be  used  to  advantage 
and  might  be  applied  to  the  indi- 
vidual States. 

"Whatever  pollution-control 
agency  may  be  created,"  says  the 
Committee,  "it  is  important  that 
experimentation  in  basin-wide  study 
and  administration  of  pollution 
abatement  be  initiated  promptly. 
The  Potomac  Basin  is  recommended 
as  the  demonstration  unit  for  such 
work." 


Detailed  recommendations  from 
the  National  Resources  Committee 
for  the  development  of  1 18  drainage 
basins  throughout  the  country  to 
combat  floods  and  stream  pollution 
and  to  further  a  coordinated  national 
water  program  are  contained  in  the 
recent  report  "Drainage  Basin  Prob- 
lems and  Programs."  (Available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C,  for  $1.50.) 

This  report  supplements  the  re- 
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port  on  "Public  Works  Planning" 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  February  3, 
I937>  which  carried  general  rec- 
ommendations covering  a  national 
water  policy  and  specific  recommen- 
dations for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  17  major  drainage 
districts.  However,  the  more  recent 
report  covers  in  detail  the  individual 
rivers  included  in  the  17  districts. 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Water  Resources  Committee,  the 
present  report  "Drainage  Basin 
Problems  and  Programs"  describes 
the  principal  water  problems  of  each 
of  the  drainage  basins  and  presents 
specific  recommendations  for  con- 
struction and  investigation  projects 
with  priorities  of  importance  and 
time.  The  report  is  based  on  an  in- 
tensive study  by  a  special  organiza- 
tion established  by  the  Water 
Resources  Committee  and  was  pre- 
pared with  the  active  and  close 
cooperation  of  State  and  Regional 
Planning  Boards  as  well  as  with  all 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
water  problems. 

Three  principal  aspects  empha- 
sized by  the  Water  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  recom- 
mended program  are: 

1.  That  the  report  does  not  sug- 
gest any  particular  rate  of  public 
construction   expenditure.     It   sug- 
gests an  orderly  integrated  program 
of  construction  and   investigation, 
which  may  be  carried  out  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  which  neces- 
sarily would  be  reconsidered  and  re- 
vised  periodically   in   the   light   of 
changing  conditions. 

2.  That   the   listing   of  projects 
having  local  interest  primarily  does 
not    indicate    that    Federal    funds 


should  be  used  for  their  construction. 
The  listing  means  only  that  the  proj- 
ect is  believed  to  fit  into  an  inte- 
grated drainage  basin  program. 

3.  That  the  National  Resources 
Committee  will  not  be  responsible 
for  carrying  out  any  of  the  recom- 
mended work;  it  is  not  an  adminis- 
trative agency.  The  work  suggested, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  through  the 
normal  channels  of  existing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies. 

The  projects  listed  in  the  report 
were  classified  by  priority  into  three 
groups:  "immediate,"  "deferred," 
and  "indeterminate." 


Latest  reports  indicate  there  are 
now  39  State  Planning  Boards  with 
legislative  status  and  7  Boards  serv- 
ing by  special  appointment  of  the 
Governors.  Appropriations  have 
been  provided  for  their  respective 
planning  boards  in  20  States  and  in 
the  territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
for  one  or  two  years  beginning  July 
i»  I937»  and  appropriation  bills  are 
reported  pending  in  1 1  other  States. 

New  state  planning  laws  have 
been  enacted  recently  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  in 
the  States  of  Georgia,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  North  Carolina,  and 
Oklahoma.  Laws  enacted  in  the  lat- 
ter two  States  superseded  previous 
laws.  Only  the  States  of  Delaware 
and  Maine  now  have  no  State  Plan- 
ning Boards.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
State  Planning  Board  in  Delaware 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  the  State 
Legislature  but  failed  to  come  to  a 
vote  in  the  Senate.  The  Maine  State 
Legislature  abolished  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  established  by  a  previous 
Legislature. 
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Changes  of  Personnel  and 
Headquarters 

On  May  15  Governor  Troy  of 
Alaska  appointed  the  following  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  the  Alaska  Planning 
Council:  B.  Frank  Heintzleman, 
Chairman,  B.  D.  Steward,  Frank 
Dufresne,  Ike  P.  Taylor,  Edward  W. 
Griffin,  John  A.  Talbot,  Arthur  A. 
Shonbeck,  M.  J.  Walsh,  and  Luther 

C.  Hess. 

Governor  Rivers  of  Georgia,  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  law 
creating  the  State  Planning  Board, 
appointed  the  following  members: 
Henry  T.  Mclntosh,  Chairman,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Herty,  Dr.  T.  F.  Aber- 
crombie,  James  Gillis,  Miss  Martha 
Berry,  J.  W.  Woodruff  and  Dr.  M. 

D.  Collins. 

Governor  Walter  A.  Huxman  of 
Kansas  has  appointed  the  following 
members  to  the  state  planning  board : 
State  Senator  Ralph  Rust,  Chair- 
man, Judge  S.  C.  BIoss,  W.  J.  Breid- 
enthall,  Darcey  Dunn,  Gerald  Gor- 
don, State  Senator  Claud  Hansen, 
Walter  P.  Innes,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Johntz, 
R.  J.  Laubengayer,  Mrs.  Cora  Lewis, 
Clarence  E.  Nevins,  John  Red- 
mond, State  Senator  Charles  A. 
Richards,  Solon  H.  Wiley  and 
Charles  E.  Young.  The  Legisla- 
ture adjourned  without  voting  on 
the  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
statutory  board. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  law 
placing  the  North  Carolina  State 


Planning  Board  on  a  more  permanent 
basis,  Governor  Hoey  appointed  a 
new  board.  Capus  M.  Waynick  con- 
tinues as  Chairman  with  Dr.  H.  W. 
Odum  as  secretary. 

Under  the  new  law  recently  en- 
acted by  the  State  Legislature  the 
Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board  has 
been  consolidated  with  the  Conser- 
vation Commission,  the  Forestry 
Commission  and  the  Park  Commis- 
sion to  form  the  Oklahoma  Planning 
and  Resources  Board.  The  new 
Board  comprises  four  separate  divi- 
sions known  as  State  Planning; 
Water  Resources;  Forestry  and 
State  Parks.  Dr.  H.  C.  Bennett  is 
Chairman  and  T.  G.  Gammie  con- 
tinues as  Executive  Secretary. 

L.  A.  Campbell  has  resigned  as 
consultant  to  the  Montana  State 
Planning  Board  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  re- 
gional office  at  Missoula. 

The  California  State  Planning 
Board  has  recently  moved  into  new 
quarters  at  Room  441,  Public  Works 
Building,  Sacramento. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Indiana 
State  Planning  Board  have  been 
moved  to  237  N.  Pennsylvania  St., 
Indianapolis. 

Additional  information  regarding 
changes  in  the  States  of  organization 
of  planning  districts  and  State  Plan- 
ning Boards  will  be  found  in  the 
recently  revised  edition  of  Circular 
II  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 
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S.  2681  Adams,  introduced  June  18.  To  authorize  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Lake-Big  Thompson  transmountain  water  diversion  project  as  a  Federal  Reclama- 
tion project.  Reported  with  amendments  and  a  Rept.  No.  775  on  June  21.  Passed 
Senate  June  24.  (See  article  p.  17.) 

H.  R.  5394 — S.  1791  McGroarty-McAdoo,  introduced  March  8.  To  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  for  and  the  addition  thereof  to  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California.  Passed  Senate  May  27;  passed  House  June  9. 

H.  R.  1964  Taylor,  introduced  Jan.  6.  To  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  locate  and  construct  through  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  and  D.  C,  a  high- 
way to  be  known  as  Eastern  National  Park  to  Park  Highway.  No  action. 

H.  R.  2014  Wilcox,  introduced  Jan.  6.  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Everglades  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  May  30,  1934.  Reported  out  of  Public  Lands  Committee, 
March  17.  No  action. 

H.  R.  4655 — S.  1543  McCIellan-Adams,  introduced  Feb.  11  and  Feb.  15.  To  accept 
the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  jurisdiction  over  all  lands  now  or  hereafter 
included  within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas.  Passed  House,  April  19; 
passed  Senate  May  24.  Approved  by  the  President,  June  2  (Pub.  Law  No.  129). 

H.  R.  4724  Wallgren,  introduced  Feb.  15.  To  establish  the  Mount  Olympus  National 
Park,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes.  No  action. 

H.  R.  5806 — S.  2006  Robinson-Adams,  introduced  March  22  and  March  29.  To 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of  land,  interests  in  land, 
buildings,  or  other  property  for  the  extension  of  national  parks,  national  monuments, 
battlefield  sites,  national  military  parks  and  other  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  No  action. 

H.  R.  5864  and  H.  R.  6.599  Brewster,  introduced  March  23  and  April  22.  To  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Katahdin  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  for 
other  purposes.  No  action. 

S.  1060  McNary,  introduced  Jan.  22.  To  authorize  loans  for  the  construction  of 
recreational  housing  accommodations  in  the  National  parks  and  national  forests.  No 
action. 

H.  R.  6243 — S.  2130  Peterson-George,  introduced  April  8  and  12.  To  authorize  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  the  old  Indian  Trail  and  the 
highway  known  as  the  "Oglethorpe  Trail"  with  a  view  to  constructing  a  national  road- 
way on  this  route  to  be  known  as  the  "Oglethorpe  National  Trail  and  Parkway." 

H.  R.  6551  Connery,  introduced  April  21.  To  make  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
a  permanent  agency.  Passed  House  May  12;  passed  Senate  amended,  May  21.  Con- 
ference report  agreed  to  in  Senate  June  23.  Corps  will  be  continued  for  three  years  and 
the  civil  service  provision  is  not  included. 

Federal  City 

S.  2286— ^H.  R.  7351  King-Norton,  introduced  April  27  and  June  2.  To  prohibit  the 
use  of  buildings  or  premises  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  carrying  on  of  certain 
undesirable  industries. 

H.  J.  Res.  337  Treadway,  introduced  April  23.  Relating  to  the  site  to  be  selected  for 
the  memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Not  yet  reported  out  of  Committee. 

Housing 

S.  1685 — H.  R.  5033  Wagner-Steagall,  introduced  Feb.  24  (see  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT,  Jan-Mar.,  1937).  Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  April  14  and  15  and  May  n.  The  bill  has  not  yet  been  reported  out 
of  Committee  but  the  public  press  reports  that  Senator  Wagner  proposes  to  amend  the 
bill  to  provide  for  capital  as  well  as  annual  Federal  subsidies.  Press  comment  has  also 
urged  amendments  to  liberalize  the  provisions  for  slum  clearance. 
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S.  2700  Robinson,  introduced  June  15  (Calendar  day  June  23),  1937,  to  provide  for 
reorganizing  agencies  of  the  Government,  extending  the  classified  civil  service,  establish- 
ing a  General  Auditing  Office  and  a  Department  of  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Government  Organization.  The  bill  gives  the 
President  power  to  transfer,  re-group  or  abolish  any  agency  or  functions  thereof.  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  existing  independent  establishments  are  protected  from  abolition. 
Executive  orders  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  shall  not  become  effective  before 
sixty  calendar  days  unless  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  an  earlier  effective  date. 
The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  would  be  abolished  and  a  Civil  Service  Adminis- 
trator appointed.  The  classified  civil  service  is  extended.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  offices  of  Comptroller  General  and  Assistant  Comptroller  General  are 
abolished  and  most  of  the  functions  are  vested  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There  is 
established  a  General  Auditing  Office  and  a  joint  Congressional  Committee  to  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Accounts.  A  Department  of  Welfare  is  created,  the 
Department  of  Interior's  name  is  changed  to  Department  of  Conservation,  and  a 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  is  set  up.  The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint 
six  Administrative  Assistants. 


State  Park  Notes 


NATIONAL  Park  Service  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  conducting 
the  park,  parkway,  and  rec- 
reational-area study  held  a  most 
important  conference  in  Washington 
April  12  to  24  when  working  details 
of  the  undertaking  were  reviewed 
and  discussed.  Representatives  of 
each  of  the  four  regional  offices  of 
the  Service  were  called  in  to  assist 
in  outlining  the  best  methods  of 
carrying  out  the  program. 

Representing  Region  One  were 
A.  P.  Bursley,  regional  supervisor; 
Robert  C.  Robinson,  regional  recrea- 
tional planner;  E.  B.  Ballard,  C.  M. 
Graves,  Lee  Williamson,  Allen  T. 
Edmunds,  and  Edward  L.  Bike, 
state  supervisors.  From  Region  Two 
were  Harry  E.  Curtis,  regional 
supervisor;  Garrett  B.  Eppley,  re- 
gional recreational  planner;  George 
F.  Ingalls,  and  Halsey  M.  Davidson, 
state  supervisors.  Region  Three  was 
represented  by  Milo  F.  Christiansen, 
regional  supervisor.  Raymond  C. 
Hoyt,  regional  supervisor,  repre- 
sented Region  Four. 


The  objectives  of  the  study  were 
defined  for  the  group  by  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  assistant  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  charge  of 
the  Branch  of  Recreational  Planning 
and  State  Cooperation.  "The  study," 
said  Mr.  Wirth,  "is  a  permanent 
activity  and  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. The  results  obtained  will 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  future  policy  of  the  Service  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  States  will 
also  determine  future  CCC  parti- 
cipation in  recreational  develop- 
ment." 


A  permanent  scientific  record  of 
the  obsolescent  technique  for  large- 
scale  charcoal  production  has  been 
completed  in  connection  with  the 
restoration  of  an  eighteenth-century 
hearth  on  the  French  Creek  Recrea- 
tional Demonstration  Area  at  old 
Hopewell  Village,  near  Birdsboro, 
Pa. 

The  primitive  pit,  typical  of  the 
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great  charcoal  hearths  which  sprang 
up  when  America's  iron  industry 
was  in  its  infancy,  was  recon- 
structed under  supervision  of  Na- 
tional Park  Service  historians,  as- 
sisted by  Lafayette  Houck,  8y-y ear- 
old  collier,  who  is  one  of  the  last 
living  representatives  of  a  once 
flourishing  group  of  trade  techni- 
cians. The  restored  pit  supplied  fuel 
for  the  historic  Hopewell  Blast 
Furnace  which,  for  more  than  a 
century,  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  Berks  County  as  the 
iron  center  of  the  North  American 
continent.  The  furnace  was  built  in 
1770-71  on  the  site  of  a  forge  that 
had  been  established  26  years  earlier. 


Systematic  exploration  of  the  cave 
in  a  wilderness  area  of  Spavinaw 
Hills  State  Park,  Oklahoma,  which 
may  reveal  caverns  of  considerable 
size,  will  be  undertaken  shortly  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  It  is 
possible  there  may  be  chambers  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites,  similar 
to  those  in  the  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park  of  New  Mexico,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  limestone 
formations  of  the  two  areas  are 
similar.  The  same  type  of  formation 
is  found  in  sections  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  where  caves  of  considerable 
size  have  been  discovered.  This 
section  of  Oklahoma  is  included  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains. 

The  entrance  to  Spavinaw  cave, 
in  the  brush-covered  hills  above  the 
lake,  is  about  six  feet  high.  Dr.  L. 
R.  Laudon,  Tulsa  University  geolo- 
gist, led  a  group  of  hikers  in  there 
recently  on  a  brief  exploratory  trip, 
using  flashlights  and  candles.  The 
height  of  the  cave  decreased  shortly 


after  they  entered  the  mouth,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  along  a  small  flow  of  water. 
Traveling  but  a  short  distance, 
along  some  portions  of  which  they 
were  able  to  stand  up,  they  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  side  passageways. 

Dr.  Laudon  said  he  had  no  idea  as 
to  the  possible  extent  of  the  cave. 

Dr.  Charles  N.  Gould,  Regional 
Geologist  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, plans  to  do  some  exploratory 
work  there  shortly,  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  channels. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  CCC  workers, 
who  are  carrying  on  development 
work  in  the  park,  under  technical 
supervision  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Parks  Division  of 
the  State  Planning  and  Resources 
Board. 


A  total  of  425  species  of  plant  life 
have  been  identified  in  the  compila- 
tion of  a  botanical  check-list  now  in 
progress  at  Highlands  Hammock 
State  Park,  Florida-owned  recrea- 
tional area  near  Sebring,  according 
to  field  reports  received  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  at  its  eastern 
regional  headquarters  in  Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Gathering  of  materials  at  the  park, 
long  noted  for  the  variety  and 
luxuriance  of  its  sub-tropical  vegeta- 
tion, has  been  under  way  for  more 
than  a  year  under  supervision  of  a 
National  Park  Service  botanist.  The 
task  is  estimated  to  be  90  percent 
complete  although  occasional  addi- 
tions to  the  list  may  be  made  for  an 
indefinite  period  after  the  directory 
has  reached  an  advanced  stage.  It 
is  the  first  time  an  effort  has  been 
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made  for  a  conclusive  scientific  com- 
pilation. 

Specimens  of  all  species  gathered 
in  the  50O-acre  hammock  are  filed 
permanently  in  a  new  herbarium 
being  assembled  at  the  Florida 
Botanical  Garden  and  Arboretum 
which  adjoins  the  park.  Arranged  in 
uniform  classification,  they  will  be 
available  to  botanists  and  to  the 
public  for  study  and  comparison. 


The  attractive  and  characteristi- 
cally German  appearance  of  New 
Ulm  will  be  reflected,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  in  the  design  of  nine  pro- 
posed buildings  at  Cottonwood  River 
State  Park,  Minnesota. 

Because  visitors  to  New  Ulm 
invariably  are  impressed  with  the 
neat  and  substantial  appearance  of 
the  homes,  as  well  as  the  cordial 
hospitality,  National  Park  Service 
authorities  have  decided  that  the 
park  buildings  should  coincide  in 
design  with  the  buildings  of  the 
neighboring  community.  The  archi- 
tect is  to  spend  enough  time  here  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  city. 


Evolutionary  stages  in  American 
military  construction  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  combined  in  a  single 


fortification,  are  illustrated  graphi- 
cally in  restoration  work  going  for- 
ward at  historic  Fort  Morgan,  119- 
year-old  defenses  at  the  entrance  of 
Mobile  Bay. 

Designed  in  1818  as  a  major  link 
in  the  system  of  fortresses  placed  at 
strategic  sites  along  the  Gulf  coast, 
Fort  Morgan  was  seized  more  than 
four  decades  later  by  Confederate 
forces.  It  was  their  last  great  Gulf 
citadel  until  its  fall  in  August,  1 864, 
to  Admiral  Farragut  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  spectacular  naval  battle  for 
control  of  Mobile  Bay  and  port. 

Portions  of  the  fort  were  modern- 
ized after  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  reconstruction  opera- 
tions now  in  progress  will  provide 
for  visitors  an  unusual  contrast 
between  early  and  late  nineteenth 
century  military  works.  Coast  de- 
fense cannon  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  period  remain  in  place  and 
National  Park  Service  historians  are 
preparing  to  remount  artillery  pieces 
of  earlier  dates. 

Restoration  of  sections  of  inner 
and  outer  earthen  slopes,  parapets 
and  other  features  of  the  fortress, 
which  had  begun  to  disintegrate, 
already  has  been  completed  and 
additional  reconstruction  work  will 
be  carried  out  during  the  summer. 

JAMES  F.  KIELEV. 


Illinois  Holds  1937  Annual  Planning 
Conference 


Four  planning  and  civic  bodies 
joined  in  a  state-wide  planning 
conference  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on 
May  2i  and  22— the  Illinois  State 
Planning  Commission,  the  American 


Planning  and  Civic  Association,  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Planning  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
Illinois  Municipal  League. 
Over  one  hundred  members  of  city 
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and  village  plan  commissions,  county 
zoning  authorities,  municipal  attor- 
neys and  other  citizens  interested  in 
planning  were  in  attendance.  The 
program  was  unusually  well  rounded, 
being  devoted  principally  to  the 
municipal  and  county  planning 
problems  rather  than  to  those  of 
state-wide  character. 

Street  and  highway  planning  prob- 
lems were  reviewed  by  Howard  R. 
Olson,  Assistant  Manager,  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association  and 
George  H.  Baker  of  the  State  Divi- 
sion of  Highways. 

Park  and  playground  plans  and  a 
schedule  of  the  relation  of  park  and 
playground  areas  to  population  were 
discussed  by  Professor  Karl  B. 
Lohmann,  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  University  of  Illinois. 

The  social  value  of  planning  and 
the  neighborhood  principle  in  com- 
munity planning  were  thoroughly 
outlined  by  Dean  Rexford  Newcomb, 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  and 
by  Professor  Russell  Tylor,  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  University  of 
Illinois. 

State  parks  and  county  forest 
preserves  were  special  subjects  de- 
scribed by  Charles  P.  Casey,  Assis- 
tant Director,  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  who 
illustrated  his  talk  with  motion 
pictures  and  lantern  slides  of  the 
Illinois  State  Park  system,  and  by 
Charles  G.  Sauers,  General  Super- 
intendent Cook  County  Forest  Pre- 
serve District,  who  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  the  problems  involv- 
ing the  maintenance  of  33,000  acres 
of  forest  preserves  in  Cook  County 
along  with  four  million  people. 

This  discussion  was  rounded  out 
by  George  Nason,  Landscape  Archi- 


tect, National  Park  Service,  who 
reviewed  the  relationship  between 
county  and  state  park  systems  and 
as  viewed  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Municipal  zoning  and  county  zon- 
ing were  the  subjects  of  one  session  at 
which  William  Lister  of  the  law  firm 
of  Heth  and  Lister  reviewed  recent 
court  cases  and  decisions  on  zoning 
and  by  Harold  Dunton  of  the  Du- 
Page  County  Zoning  Committee  who 
related  the  experiences  in  developing 
and  administering  the  first  county 
rural  zoning  ordinance  in  Illinois. 

Harland  Bartholomew  gave  in- 
structions in  the  development  of  a 
master  plan  for  a  community. 
Floyd  Carlson,  Director  of  City 
Planning  and  Parks  in  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  told  of  the  accomplish- 
ments in  that  city  in  accordance 
with  the  plan,  illustrating  his  talk 
with  lantern  slides. 

Housing,  as  part  of  the  planning 
program,  was  touched  on  by  Ed- 
mond  H.  Hoben,  Assistant  Director, 
National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials;  and  Walter  H.  Blucher, 
Executive  Director,  American  Soci- 
ety of  Planning  Officials,  summa- 
rized the  relationship  between  na- 
tional, city,  county,  and  community 
planning  by  citing  a  number  of 
instances  to  show  that  one  cannot 
be  separate  from  the  other. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Hieronymus,  Com- 
munity Adviser  Emeritus,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  gave  an  informal 
summary  of  the  meeting  in  his 
usual  delightful  way. 

The  sessions  were  presided  over  by 
Charles  M.  Moderwell,  District 
Chairman,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, by  Dean  Rexford  Newcomb 
of  the  University,  by  Mayor  John 
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W.  Kapp,  City  of  Springfield,  who 
is  also  Secretary  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  by  Robert 
Kingery,  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 


sion. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Lindsay  of  Decatur, 
III.,  was  invited  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Illinois  Chapter  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association. 


Massachusetts  Chapter  Holds  Conference 


The  regional  planning  conference 
at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  should  have  a 
special  citation.  It  showed  the  Mass- 
achusetts Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association 
in  action,  for  our  Chapter  joined 
with  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Planning  Boards  and  the  West- 
field  River  Parkway  Association  in 
sponsoring  the  conference.  It  proved 
again  that  laymen,  officials,  and 
technicians  can  mingle  with  advan- 
tage in  planning  meetings.  Of  the 
1 20  men  and  women  in  attendance, 
at  least  90  were  citizen  members  of 
planning  boards  or  leaders  of  local 
civic  organizations.  They  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  but 
principally  from  20  cities  and  towns 
in  the  three  valley  counties. 

An  Urban  Planning  Assembly 
occupied  the  morning  session.  Mas- 
ter planning,  zoning  and  regional 
planning  were  made  to  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  property  owner.  Ar- 
thur C.  Comey,  Consultant  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Planning  Board, 
handled  "Master  Planning  Prob- 
lems," Joseph  T.  Woodruff,  Consul- 
tant to  the  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  showed  the 
"How  and  Why  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning," and  Roger  D.  Swain,  a  Boston 
attorney  and  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Board  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Planning  Boards, 


spoke  on  "Zoning  Based  on  Facts 
Rather  Than  Verbiage."  The  keen 
interest  and  understanding  of  the 
audience  was  shown  in  the  lively 
discussion  which  followed. 

At  the  luncheon,  presided  over  by 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of  Mass- 
achusetts State  College,  excellent 
addresses  were  given  by  Elisabeth 
M.  Herlihy,  Chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Planning  Board,  on 
"Inter-State  Cooperation"  and  by 
Charles  M.  Gardner,  Managing  Edi- 
tor of  National  Grange  Monthly,  on 
"Planning  in  the  Rural  Community." 

The  afternoon  session  was  divided 
between  Rural  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Recreation.  Professor  Frank 
A.  Waugh  of  Massachusetts  State 
College  discussed  the  "Physical 
Aspects  of  Planning,"  and  Maynard 
O.  Saunders,  Engineer  of  the  Spring- 
field Planning  Board,  the  "Practical 
Aspects,"  and  A.  R.  Wellington  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association  spoke  on  the  "Place  of 
Recreation  in  Community  Life." 
Karl  M.  Tomfohrde,  specialist  in 
recreation  on  the  staff  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Planning  Board,  re- 
viewed "River  Valley  Opportu- 
nities for  Recreation."  Owen  John- 
son of  Stockbridge  led  the  discussion 
with  a  plea  for  community  houses 
and  grounds  in  smaller  places. 

The  conference  was  strikingly 
successful  as  an  educational  medium. 
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The  audience  was  just  the  right  size 
for  the  best  use  of  the  question-and- 
answer  type  of  discussion.  The 
Massachusetts  Division  is  greatly 
encouraged  to  continue  its  effort  to 


create  an  increased  citizen  interest 
in  planning  in  Massachusetts  by  a 
series  of  regional  and  local  meetings, 
some  of  which  are  being  planned  for 
this  summer. 


Seventeenth  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


The  Seventeenth  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks,  held  at  Swarth- 
more  College  June  10-12,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  most  successful 
conference.  A  superlatively  beauti- 
ful setting,  the  Swarthmore  campus 
with  its  magnificent  trees  and  vine- 
covered  buildings  provided  a  most 
interesting  background  for  the  con- 
ference. Sessions  were  held  in  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House  and  in  the 
Clothier  Memorial  Hall  on  the  col- 
lege grounds. 

Trips  to  near-by  points  of  interest 
included  an  evening  trip  to  Long- 
wood  Gardens  with  its  spectacular 
fountain  display,  an  afternoon  trip 
to  Valley  Forge  State  Park  and  the 
French  Creek-Hopewell  Federal  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  a  full  day  trip 
through  Philadelphia's  noted  Fair- 
mount  Park,  the  Valley  of  the  Wis- 
sahickon  (through  special  courtesy 
of  the  Park  Commission,  as  auto- 
mobiles are  not  ordinarily  permitted 
in  this  area),  and  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley to  Stover  State  Park. 


The  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion acted  as  host  to  the  Conference 
and  both  officers  and  delegates  are 
indebted  to  it  for  excellent  arrange- 
ments and  a  smooth  -  running  pro- 
gram. Special  acknowledgment  is 
accorded  Ellwood  B.  Chapman  and 
Herman  Cope  for  their  unfailing  co- 
operation on  all  arrangements. 

Many  valuable  and  informative 
papers  were  delivered  at  the  ses- 
sions, all  of  which  will  be  published 
in  the  1937  AMERICAN  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  ANNUAL. 

Invitations  were  presented  to  hold 
the  next  national  annual  meeting  in 
Ohio,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
but  no  decision  was  made  as  to  defi- 
nite selection.  Action  will  probably 
be  taken  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

It  was  decided  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  Arkansas  to  hold  the  next 
regional  State  Park  Conference  in 
Petit  Jean  State  Park  immediately 
following  the  meeting  of  the  Park 
Executives  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Planning  Conference  Papers 


Papers  delivered  at  the  National 
Planning  Conference,  held  at  the 
Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
June  1,  2,  and  3,  by  the  American 
City  Planning  Institute,  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
the  American  Society  of  Planning 


Officials  and  the  National  Economic 
and  Social  Planning  Association,  will 
be  published  in  the  1937  AMERICAN 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL.  In 
the  meantime,  the  July  PLANNING 
BROADCAST,  as  last  year,  will  present 
salient  paragraphs  from  the  addresses. 
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HIGH  TRAILS  OF  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 
By  Margaret  Thompson.  The  Caxton 
Printers,  Ltd.  167  pages,  map.  1936. 
Cloth  bound,  $3.00. 

A  lover  of  the  wilderness  and  all 
that  it  implies,  Miss  Thompson  has 
explored  Glacier  National  Park  with 
great  enthusiasm,  enjoying  its  high 
peaks,  its  sparkling  trout  streams, 
and  its  neighboring  Blackfeet  In- 
dians; trekking  along  its  wild  trails 
and  camping  along  its  picturesque 
lakes;  and  learning  all  that  this  park 
of  many  wonders  has  to  offer. 

That  others  may  share  her  enjoy- 
ment, she  has  written  "High  Trails," 
telling  the  history  of  the  park  and 
something  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  administering 
it,  giving  Easterners  directions  to 
reach  it,  and,  with  her  personal 
experiences,  pointing  the  way  to  the 
novice  in  wilderness  living  to  get  the 
most  out  of  a  visit  to  this  land  of 
shining  mountains. 

The  profusion  of  illustrations,  in- 
cluding four  color  plates  and  numer- 
ous pen  and  ink  sketches,  in  addition 
to  the  many  half-tones,  lend  added 
interest  to  High  Trails  of  Glacier 

National  Park.  ISABELLE  F.  STORY 

LET'S  Go  TO  THE  PARK.  By  Raymond  C. 
Morrison  and  Myrtle  E.  Huff.  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Wilkinson  Printing  Co.,  1937.  172 
pages.  IIIus.,  maps,  plans,  table.  Price 

This  especially  well -illustrated 
volume  on  Parks,  sponsored  by  the 


American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives, should  create  in  the  minds  of 
all  its  readers  an  appreciation  of  the 
charm  of  beautiful  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, secured  both  through 
well-planned  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  cities,  and  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  countryside. 

HOUSING  OFFICIALS'  YEARBOOK,  1937. 
Edited  by  Coleman  Woodbury.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  Officials, 
Chicago,  III. 

Yearbook  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  Officials,  a  sym- 
posium of  articles  by  well-known 
housing  specialists,  containing  also 
a  summary  of  housing  authority 
laws  and  housing  authorities,  a 
directory  of  housing  agencies  and  a 
selected  bibliography  on  housing. 

MUNICIPAL  INDEX,  1937.  Thirteenth 
Annual  Edition.  Published  by  the 
American  City  Corporation,  New  York. 

Municipal  statistical  material  of 
high  reference  value. 

PROGRESS  REPORT,  Massachusetts  State 
Planning  Board.  The  Board. 

This  report  offers  the  public  the 
first  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commonwealth's  hu- 
man, natural  and  industrial  re- 
sources, and  it  represents  an  inte- 
gral step  in  a  master  plan  for  the 
beneficial  development  of  the  State. 
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Compiled  by  Katharine  McNamara,  Librarian  of  the  Departments  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Planning,  Harvard  University 

May  25,  1937 


ACKERMAN,  FREDERICK  L.,  and  WILLIAM 
F.  R.  BALLARD,  comps.  A  note  on  site 
and  unit  planning,  prepared  from  data 
compiled  by  U.  S.  Works  Progress 
Administration,  Project  65-97-201,  1937. 
New  York,  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  Technical  Division,  1937. 
69  pages.  Plans,  diagrs.,  tables,  charts. 

ALLEN,  H.  K.  A  report  on  legal  provisions 
and  court  decisions  affecting  problems 
of  the  Resettlement  Administration  re- 
lating to  public  finance,  taxation,  and 
rural  local  government.  Champaign, 
III.,  The  Author,  1936.  92  pages.  Mimeo- 
graphed. Tables. 

.AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Current  developments 
in  housing.  Philadelphia,  The  Academy, 
Mar.,  1937.  285  pages.  Tables,  charts. 
(Annals,  vol.  190.)  Price  $2.0O  (paper 
cover). 

AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  ASSOCIATION  and 
OTHERS.  The  house  trailer:  its  effect  on 
state  and  local  government;  a  report 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
National  Association  of  Housing  Offi- 
cials. Chicago,  The  Association,  1937. 
32  pages.  Tables.  (Report,  no.  114.) 
Price  50  cents. 

ARONOVICI,  CAROL,  and  ELIZABETH  Mc- 
CALMONT.  Catching  up  with  housing. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Beneficial  Management 
Corporation,  1936.  243  pages.  IIIus., 
tables,  charts.  Price  $2.OO. 

CARTER,  LEYTON  E.,  and  EDWARD  A. 
LEVY.  A  study  of  public  recreation  in 
Cleveland.  Cleveland,  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  May,  1936.  148  pages. 
Mimeographed.  Maps,  tables.  Price  75 
cents. 

COMEY,  ARTHUR  C.,  and  KATHERINE  MC- 
NAMARA, and  OTHERS.  State  and 
national  planning;  an  analysis  of  the 
subject  arranged  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  classification  of  library 
material ;  with  alphabetic  subject  index, 
by  Arthur  C.  Comey  and  Katherine 
McNamara,  in  collaboration  with  Henry 
V.  Hubbard  and  Howard  K.  Menhinick, 
and  the  U.  S.  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. Cambridge,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1937.  22  pages.  Price  50  cents. 

DENVER,  COLO.  Planning  Commission. 
The  Denver  plan,  volume  4,  Preliminary 


outline  for  a  regional  plan;  a  report; 
2d  ed.  Denver,  The  Commission,  1936. 

39  pages.   IIIus.,  maps,  tables. 
FISHER,    ERNEST   M.,    and    RICHARD   U. 

RATCLIFF.  European  housing  policy  and 
practice,  1936.  Washington,  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1937.  IOI  pages.  IIIus., 
maps,  plans,  tables,  charts.  (U.  S.  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration) 

HALL,  BRYANT.  A  decimal  classification  of 
the  urban  and  rural  uses  of  land,  pre- 
pared for  property  use  maps  and  plan- 
ning studies.  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles 
County  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
July  I,  1936.  36 pages.  Mimeographed. 

HAMMOND,  HAROLD  F.  A  manual  for 
traffic  safety  survey  procedure.  New 
York,  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters,  1936.  Unpaged. 
Lithoprinted.  IIIus.,  maps,  diagrs., 
tables,  charts. 

HEGEMANN,  WERNER.  City  planning, 
housing.  Volume  II,  Political  economy 
and  civic  art.  New  York,  Architectural 
Book  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1937.  431 
pages.  Price  $3.75. 

HILLHOUSE,  A.  MILLER,  and  RONALD  B. 
WELCH.  Tax  limits  appraised.  Chicago, 
Public  Administration  Service,  1937. 

40  pages.     Tables.     (Publication,    no. 
55.)  Price  50  cents. 

HOUSING  QUARTERLY.  Issued  by  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association,  1000  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  beginning 
May  1937,  vol.  I,  no.  I.  Subscription 
price  $  I. OO  a  year.  IIIus.,  tables. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PLANNING  AND  CO- 
OPERATION. A  directory  of  international 
organisations  in  the  field  of  public  ad- 
ministration. Brussels,  The  Committee, 
1936.  174  pages.  Price  30  fr.  (Belgian). 

MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  (£NG.)  BETTER 
HOUSING  COUNCIL.  Wythenshawe;  the 
report  of  an  investigation  made  by  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Better  Housing 
Council.  Manchester,  The  Council, 
1935.  24  pages.  Tables.  Price  3d. 

NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COM- 
MISSION. Rural  zoning;  a  monograph. 
This  monograph  provides  a  basis  for 
discussion  and  study  of  rural  land  use 
problems  and  a  possible  approach  to  the 
solution  of  those  problems.  Boston,  The 
Commission,  Apr.  1937.  76  pages. 
Mimeographed.  IIIus.,  maps,  tables, 
charts.  (Publication,  no.  49.) 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  State  Planning  and 
Development  Commission.  Urban  zon- 
ing in  New  Hampshire.  Part  I,  Police 
power,  right  of  eminent  domain,  pro- 
cedure for  municipalities  desiring  to 
zone,  zoning  enabling  law  with  annota- 
tions. Concord,  N.  H.,  The  Commission, 
Apr.  1936.  21+9  pages.  Mimeo- 
graphed. 

NORTON,  EDWARD  V.  Play  streets  and 
their  use  for  recreational  programs. 
New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  1937. 
77  pages.  IIIus.,  plans,  diagrs.,  tables, 
charts.  Price  $I.OO. 

OREGON  STATE  PLANNING  BOARD.  Further 
suggestions  to  county  planning  commis- 
sions for  studies  of  county  problems, 
assembly  of  data,  and  preparation  of 
maps.  The  Board,  June  I,  1936.  12 
pages.  Mimeographed.  Table. 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
COMMISSION.  Proceedings  of  the  Third 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Conference  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
February  I3th,  I4th,  and  i^th,  1936. 
Portland,  Ore.,  The  Commission,  1936. 
!37  pages. 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  of  Housing 
Research,  and  Indiana.  State  Planning 
Board.  A  low-cost  house  built  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Better 
Homes  in  America,  Purdue  University, 
Nov.  1936.  21  pages.  IIIus.,  plans,  cross 
section.  (Home  Information,  vol.  I,  no. 
21-22.) 

PUTNEY,  BRYANT.  Zoning  of  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Washington,  Editorial  Re- 
search Reports,  1937.  Pages  23-36. 
(Editorial  Research  Reports,  vol.  I, 
1937,  no.  2.)  Price  $i.OO. 
RASMUSSEN,  STEEN  EILER.  London:  the 
unique  city.  With  an  introduction  by 
James  Bone.  London,  Jonathan  Cape, 
1937.  404  pages.  IIIus.,  maps,  plans, 
diagrs.,  cross  sections.  Price  155. 
ST.  Louis,  Mo.  City  Plan  Commission. 
Urban  land  policy.  St.  Louis,  The  Com- 
mission, Oct.  1936.  27  pages.  Maps 
(part  folded),  tables,  chart. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  County  Planning 
Commission.  The  subdivision  ordi- 
nance; official  subdividers*  guide,  San 
Diego  County,  California.  The  Com- 
mission, 1936.  [12]  +23  pages.  Mimeo- 
graphed. Diagr. 

TAX  POLICY  LEAGUE.  Trailers  and  taxes. 
New  York,  The  League,  Nov.  1936.  1 1 
pages.  Mimeographed.  (Tax  policy, 
vol.  4,  no.  I .)  Price  25  cents. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  1933-1937.  Washing- 
ton, Govt.  Printing  Office,  1937.  83 
pages.  IIIus.,  map. 

U.  S.  CENTRAL  HOUSING  COMMITTEE.  Sub- 
Committee  on  Law  and  Legislation. 
Comprehensive  housing  legislation  chart 
indicating  status  of  legislation  affecting 
public  and  private  housing  as  of  March 
1937.  [Washington],  National  Emer- 
gency Council,  1937.  Unpaged.  Litho- 
printed. Tables.  Also  First  draft, 
January  15,  1937. 

U.  S.  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Housing  Divi- 
sion. Homes  for  workers.  Washington, 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  1937.  87  pages. 
IIIus.  (Bulletin,  no.  3.) 

U.  S.  GREAT  PLAINS  COMMITTEE.  The 
future  of  the  Great  Plains;  report. 
Washington,  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Dec. 
1936.  194  pages.  IIIus.,  maps,  tables, 
charts.  Price  40  cents. 

U.  S.  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE.  Glimpses 
of  historical  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  Washington,  Govt.  Print- 
ing Office,  1937.  105  pages.  IIIus.,  maps. 

.  Procedure  for  park,  parkway 

and  recreational-area  study.  [Washing- 
ton], The  Service,  Jan.  1937.  23  pages. 
Maps,  tables  (part  folded).  (PPR  Series, 
no.  I.) 

U.  S.  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE. 
Drainage  basin  problems  and  programs, 
December  1930.  Washington,  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1937.  540  pages.  Maps, 
tables.  Price  $1.50  (paper  cover). 

U.  S.  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE. 
Public  works  planning,  December  1936. 
Washington,  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1936. 
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Greenbelt — A  Notable  Demonstration  in 
Town  Planning 


IN  THE  building  and  establish- 
ment of  Greenbelt  towns,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration 
has  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  American  housing  and  large-scale 
planning. 

Under  its  earlier  title  of  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  this  agency  in 
1935  undertook  the  planning  and 
construction  of  three  complete  sub- 
urban towns  for  families  of  modest 
income.  The  first  of  these,  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  six  miles  from  the 
National  Capital,  has  just  been 
opened  for  occupancy.  The  other 
two,  located  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  near  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  are 
expected  to  be  completed  early  next 
year. 

These  Greenbelt  towns  are  pioneer 
attempts  to  integrate  successfully 
all  the  factors  to  make  up  complete 
towns — communities  with  houses, 
stores,  schools,  utilities,  and  facilities 
for  a  full  social  life.  This  program 
has  called  into  play  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  town  planners,  architects, 
engineers,  sociologists,  economists, 
management  experts,  and  other 
technicians. 

At  the  start,  the  men  responsible 
for  these  towns  had  but  little  in  the 
United  States  upon  which  to  base 
their  plans.  There  was  a  scarcity  of 
available  data  and  statistics.  What 
the  planners  did  have  was  a  long 


array  of  things  to  be  avoided.  Slums, 
jerry-built  suburbs,  grid-iron  pat- 
tern streets,  row  after  row  of  "regi- 
mented" houses,  faced  them  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

In  selecting  the  locations  for 
these  towns,  over  a  hundred  cities 
were  checked  as  to  rate  of  population 
expansion,  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, and  the  need  for  new 
housing.  When  the  actual  sites  were 
selected  the  main  features  considered 
were:  proximity  to  employment, 
good  transportation  facilities,  large 
quantity  of  available  land,  topog- 
raphy that  was  pleasant  for  living 
and  adaptable  to  an  economical  plan 
of  roads  and  sewers.  Surveys  also 
were  made  to  determine  local  needs 
and  demands,  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  type  and  design  of  dwellings. 

Several  definite  factors  in  the 
program  regulated  the  design  of  the 
projects.  For  one  thing  the  dwell- 
ings were  to  be  rented,  not  sold,  and 
as  a  result  stress  was  placed  on 
securing  low  costs  of  maintenance, 
rather  than  on  low  initial  costs. 
Since  the  homes  were  planned  for 
families  of  moderate  incomes,  living 
costs  had  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  possibility  of  savings  by  the 
mass  buying  of  electricity,  for  in- 
stance, was  taken  into  consideration. 
Speed  was  an  important  consider- 
ation. The  projects  were  being 
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developed  with  relief  money  and  it 
was  essential  to  put  men  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible.  Furthermore, 
there  was  a  limit  to  experimentation, 
for  no  chances  could  be  taken  as  to 
the  soundness  and  stability  of  the 
construction. 

The  site  selected  for  Greenbelt, 
the  town  near  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  just  off  the  main  road  to  Baltimore. 
After  a  study  of  the  topography,  a 
crescent-shaped  ridge  in  the  heart  of 
the  site  was  chosen  as  the  best  loca- 
tion for  immediate  development. 
This  location  permitted  an  econom- 
ical layout  of  sewerage  and  other 
facilities. 

A  main  arterial  highway  was  laid 
out  that  followed  the  curve  of  the 
crescent  and  connected  with  estab- 
lished highways  at  both  ends.  Care- 
ful planning  made  it  possible  to 
construct  a  minimum  of  inner 
thoroughfares.  Homes  were  laid  out 
in  large  irregular  blocks,  facing  land- 


scaped parks.  The  community  cen- 
ter was  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
horseshoe  area,  and  underpasses 
were  designed  so  that  it  might  be 
reached  without  crossing  over  the 
trunk  highway.  When  this  system 
reached  its  final  stage  of  planning 
it  was  found  that  a  preliminary 
sketch  using  60  miles  of  road  had 
been  rearranged  till  only  six  miles 
were  necessary. 

In  laying  out  the  town  center 
charts  were  utilized  that  showed  the 
probable  buying  power  and  require- 
ments of  the  residents.  As  a  result 
the  stores,  theater,  and  restaurant 
were  made  large  enough  to  provide 
amply  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  town  and  so  arranged  that  they 
could  be  easily  enlarged  in  the 
future.  Similar  surveys  were  made 
in  respect  to  the  schools. 

The  wooded  belt  of  land  that 
encircles  the  town  is  probably  the 
outstanding  visible  effect  of  careful 
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planning.  It  serves  two  purposes: 
it  insures  the  town  against  any 
danger  of  too  near  industrial  or  un- 
planned real  estate  development, 
and  it  provides  a  natural  park  for 
the  residents.  An  extensive  layout 
of  trails  is  being  developed  around 
the  shores  of  the  lake  and  through 
the  wooded  area. 

In  planning  the  homes  the  archi- 
tects respected  local  customs.  As 
brick  is  a  standard  wall  construction 
in  Prince  Georges  County,  it  was 
used  as  an  exterior  veneer  and  as  a 
trim  for  cinder  block.  Both  flat  and 
pitched  roofs  were  used.  The  homes 
were  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  fenestration  was 
so  arranged  that  wide  expanses  of 


green  are  clearly  visible  from  almost 
every  window. 

In  developing  every  phase  of  the 
town  plan,  the  probability  of  future 
expansion  was  kept  in  mind  for  each 
of  the  three  towns.  Roads,  sewers 
and  water  mains  were  laid  out,  to 
easily  care  for  an  expansion  of  the 
towns  to  three  times  their  initial 
size. 

Greenbelt  housing  is  not  a  pan- 
acea for  satisfying  our  housing  needs 
but  it  does  serve  as  a  notable  de- 
monstration in  town  planning.  This 
demonstration  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons  interested  in 
better  housing,  in  new  civic  pat- 
terns of  life  and  in  future  town 
planning  in  America. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


Is  the  Fight  to  Protect  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  Lost? 


On  July  22,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  vote  of  174  to  154, 
confirmed  the  item  of  $900,000  in 
the  Interior  Department  Appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  construction  of  a 
transmountain  tunnel  to  direct  water 
from  the  Colorado  watershed  to  the 
Platte  watershed.  This  tunnel  prom- 
ises to  damage  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  and  its  environs  as 
outlined  in  the  April-June,  1937, 
number  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  hospital  at  the  time, 
requested  Senate  leaders  to  defer 
action  on  this  project  until  he  could 
hold  hearings  to  compose  the  differ- 
ences in  opinion  between  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Bureau 


of  Reclamation,  both  in  his  de- 
partment. 

The  Adams  bill  to  authorize  this 
project  passed  the  Senate  but  died 
in  the  House. 

Congressional  action,  therefore, 
came  through  confirmation  of  an 
appropriation  item  for  a  project 
which  had  not  been  authorized  ac- 
cording to  time-honored  budget 
requirements. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
has  already  suffered  from  authorized 
intrusions.  There  still  remain  ex- 
tensive private  holdings  within  its 
boundaries,  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  park.  Acquisition  of 
some  of  the  needed  lands  on  both 
the  east  and  west  borders  has  been 
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authorized  and  is  proceeding.  Dis- 
tinct damage  to  these  areas  is  in- 
evitable if  the  present  plans  for  the 
tunnel  are  carried  out. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  recognized  as  a 
valiant  conservationist,  will  see  to 
it  that  the  actual  construction  is 
carried  on  in  a  way  to  protect  na- 
tional park  values,  though  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  with  existing  and 
threatened  encroachments,  can  con- 
tinue to  qualify  as  a  national  park 
preserved  "unimpaired  for  the  en- 
joyment of  future  generations." 

Certainly  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice would  have  been  derelict  in  its 
sworn  duty  if  it  had  not  opposed 
this  intrusion. 

We  have  stated  from  the  outset 
that  we  are  not  taking  any  stand  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  diversion,  though 
there  are  those  in  high  authority 
who  claim  that  further  study  is 
needed  to  determine  the  best  distri- 


bution of  water  in  the  various  water- 
sheds of  the  United  States  before 
further  diversions  are  authorized. 

Our  only  point  is  that  a  diversion 
should  not  occur  at  the  one  place  in 
the  Colorado  Continental  Divide 
which  has  been  set  aside  for  a  Na- 
tional Park.  In  the  end  we  believe, 
with  Judge  Payne,  that  such  en- 
croachments are  followed  by  other 
encroachments  and  that  disintegra- 
tion, once  it  has  set  in,  will  destroy 
a  National  Park. 

The  1938  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriation  bill  as  approved 
carried  an  item  of  $900,000  to  be 
used  in  initiating  the  project  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Could 
not  this  money  or  a  part  of  it  be 
spent  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
by  surveys  whether  or  not  a  route 
south  of  the  Park,  such  as  has  been 
repeatedly  suggested,  is  feasible? 
Such  a  route  would  keep  the  Park 
inviolate  and  still  satisfy  the  irriga- 
tionists. 


Welcome  Station 

By  MALCOLM  DILL,  Landscape  Architect,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


"Oh,  George,  wouldn't  it  be  nice 
if  we  had  something  like  that  at 
Middleburg?"  Mr.  McKee  grunted 
affirmatively  as  he  brought  his  car 
to  a  stop  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
oak.  Beside  them  a  simple,  attrac- 
tive structure  bore  a  neat  sign: 

NEWVILLE 

WELCOME   STATION 

INFORMATION 

The  presence  of  several  gasoline 
pumps  indicated  that  motor  fuel 
was  to  be  bought,  but  the  place  was 


obviously  something  more  than  a 
filling  station.  Mr.  McKee  was  ac- 
customed to  coming  to  the  point  at 
once. 

"What  is  this  place,  anyway?"  he 
asked,  as  he  scanned  the  ample  park- 
ing area,  pleasantly  enframed  in  trees 
and  shrubbery,  with  a  few  well- 
placed  flower-beds  where  they  could 
get  plenty  of  sunlight,  but  no  oil  or 
gasoline. 

"This,"  replied  the  neatly  uni- 
formed attendant,  "is  one  of  New- 
ville's  ten  Welcome  Stations.  There's 
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one  where  each  highway  enters  the 
city." 

"Look,  George,  there's  a  big  map 
of  Newville  that  shows  all  the  streets, 
and  how  the  highways  go  through, 
and  everything." 

"Yes,  Madam,  and  there  are  also 
the  few  simple  traffic  rules  that  New- 
ville  has.  We  like  people  to  read 
them  here  so  that  there  won't  be  any 
misunderstandings  and  traffic  mix- 
ups  downtown."  Mr.  McKee  re- 
entered  the  conversation. 

"You  say  there  are  nine  others 
just  like  this  one?  Who  built  them?" 

"The  city  of  Newville." 

"Humph!"  Mr.  McKee's  lip  curled. 
"Sounds  to  me  like  unfair  competi- 
tion with  private  business."  The 
attendant  was  used  to  this  comment. 

"No,  sir;  the  city  makes  a  con- 
tract every  year  with  some  repu- 
table oil  company  to  lease  all  the 
stations.  You  see  the  Octagon  Oil 
Company  has  the  contract  this 
year."  He  pointed  to  one  of  the 
gasoline  pumps  which  bore  the  fa- 
miliar octagonal  symbol  in  black  and 
yellow. 

"I  see,"  murmured  Mr.  McKee, 
somewhat  impressed.  "Not  a  bad 
idea.  I  suppose  the  company  with 
the  highest  bid  gets  the  contract 
each  year?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  they  have  to  live 
up  to  certain  standards  of  service, 
cleanliness,  quality  of  products,  and 
so  on." 

"I  notice  you  don't  have  the 
usual  advertising  signs  around,  for 
oil,  or  tires,  or  soft  drinks,  or  any- 
thing. Is  that  part  of  the  agree- 
ment?" 

"That's  right.  You  see,  we  figure 
that  most  people  get  tired  of  seeing 
all  those  signs,  and  don't  read  them, 


anyway.  If  they  need  a  tire,  or  want 
something  else,  they  ask  for  it.  Did 
you  happen  to  notice  that  there 
haven't  been  any  billboards  or  road- 
signs  for  the  last  five  miles  before 
you  got  here?" 

"Who  runs  this  town?"  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee inquired,  "a  mayor  or  what?" 

"Mr.  James  Andrews  is  our  City 
Manager.  You'll  find  him  in  the 
City  Hall — right  here."  The  man 
indicated  its  location  on  the  map  of 
Newville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee 
thanked  him  and  drove  off  toward 
the  center  of  town.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Andrews  expressed  his  plea- 
sure at  meeting  the  McKees,  par- 
ticularly when  he  learned  that  Mr. 
McKee,  in  addition  to  being  a  prom- 
inent businessman  of  Middleburg, 
was  also  its  mayor. 

"Mighty  attractive  town  you've 
got  here,"  the  visitor  remarked 
heartily. 

"Such  beautiful  street  trees," 
added  his  wife. 

Mr.  Andrews  beamed. 

"The  town  got  a  good  start,"  he 
said.  "Years  ago  when  it  was  laid 
out,  they  provided  very  wide  strips 
between  sidewalk  and  street,  and 
planted  good,  long-lived  trees.  But 
the  newer  parts  of  town  didn't  con- 
tinue that  foresight.  As  the  streets 
were  extended  outward,  they  grew 
narrower.  When  I  became  City 
Manager  eight  years  ago,  there  were 
only  two  streets  entering  the  city 
that  weren't  ugly,  at  least  in  places. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  one  thing 
that  made  Newville  any  different 
from  other  towns  was  its  fine  old 
street  trees.  Of  course,  our  factor- 
ies are  important,  and  New  College 
contributes  a  lot  to  the  community, 
but  the  thing  people  remembered 
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about  the  town  was  its  trees.  That 
set  me  to  thinking  about  other  ways 
of  improving  the  town's  appearance. 
I  noticed  that  all  along  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town  there  were  a  lot 
of  little  signboards  advertising  shoe 
stores,  hardware  stores — local  bus- 
inesses, many  of  them.  I  figured 
that  if  one  lived  in  Newville,  he 
didn't  need  to  be  continually  re- 
minded that  Joe  Haynes  sold  shoes, 
and  if  he  were  just  driving  through, 
he  didn't  care.  Well,  the  Newville 
Garden  Club  had  a  campaign  in 
which  it  got  all  local  businessmen  to 
agree  to  remove  their  signs  from 
main  streets  and  highways  leading 
into  town.  Then  all  the  luncheon 
clubs  got  together  and  petitioned 
the  national  advertisers  and  agen- 
cies to  remove  all  billboards  on  high- 
ways within  five  miles  of  Newville. 
Some  of  them  weren't  very  pleasant 
about  it,  but  eventually  all  agreed  to 
take  them  away." 

"But  how  do  you  prevent  new 
ones  from  being  erected?"  asked 
Mrs.  McKee. 

"Our  county  has  passed  a  zoning 
law,"  replied  Mr.  Andrews,  "that 
limits  billboards  to  industrial  zones, 
and  all  our  highways  are  zoned  for 
commerce  or  residence  use,  so  bill- 
boards can't  be  put  up." 

"But,"  protested  Mr.  McKee, 
"I'm  sure  I  saw  a  few,  five  or  six 
miles  from  town." 

"Quite  right;  that  'non-conform- 
ing use,'  as  it  is  called,  occurred  be- 
fore the  law  was  passed,  so  the  exist- 
ing signs  weren't  affected.  But  none 
of  them  can  be  repaired,  or  put  up 
again  if  they  fall  down." 


"Well,"  said  Mr.  McKee,  "you 
certainly  have  a  progressive  town 
and  county.  But  the  thing  that  im- 
presses me  most  is  the  Welcome  Sta- 
tions. I  don't  see  why  every  city 
doesn't  adopt  the  idea." 

"Give  them  time.  The  plan  is  sure 
to  be  popular  because  it's  a  paying 
proposition  both  for  the  city  and  the 
oil  company  that  gets  the  annual 
contract.  And,  of  course,  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  station,  and  the 
convenience  of  having  a  local  in- 
formation bureau  at  all  entrances  to 
the  town  can't  help  but  make  a 
favorable  impression  on  all  those 
who  pass  through  Newville." 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble  in 
finding  satisfactory  sites  for  your 
stations?"  asked  Mr.  McKee. 

"In  two  or  three  cases  we  couldn't 
find  just  what  we  wanted  at  the  edge 
of  town,  so  we  went  a  little  farther 
out  and  bought  suitable  sites." 

"George,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
getting  on,"  reminded  his  wife. 

As  the  McKees  neared  the  end  of 
tree-shaded  Main  Street,  another 
Welcome  Station  came  into  view. 
The  building  was  identical  with  the 
first  one,  but  its  surroundings  va- 
ried somewhat  in  order  to  fit  a  dif- 
ferent situation. 

"Jennie,  we're  going  to  have  some 
of  those  Welcome  Stations  in  Middle- 
burg,  if  I  have  anything  to  say  about 
it." 

The  miles  receded  from  the  Mc- 
Kee's  car,  but  the  memory  of  New- 
ville remained;  and  the  idea  that  had 
germinated  in  Mayor  McKee's  mind 
grew  and  grew  .  .  .  and  grew. 


Watch  Service  Report 

National  Parks 

The  following  park  bills  were  enacted  into  law  by  the  ist  Session,  75th  Congress: 

H.  R.  655 1  (Connery)  to  establish  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Approved  by  the 
President  April  21,  1937.  Public  No.  163. 

H.  R.  5394  (McGroarty)  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  for  and  the 
addition  thereof  to  Yosemite  National  Park.  Approved  July  9,  1937.  Public  No.  195. 

H.  R.  7022  (Warren)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Approved  August  17,  1937.  Public  No.  311. 

S.  534  (Wheeler)  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  Montana  and  Wyoming  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  or  agreement  tor  the  division  of  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  River.  Approved  August  2,  1937.  Public  No.  237. 

Federal  City 

The  item  of  $500,000  to  start  work  on  the  Jefferson  Memorial  was  stricken  from 
H.  R.  8245,  the  3rd  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill,  by  a  vote  of  116  to  50  in  the  House 
on  August  17.  The  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission  has  ordered  a  re-study  of 
the  site.  The  plan  to  erect  the  Memorial  has  not  been  abandoned  but  action  is  deferred 
until  the  controversy  regarding  the  site  has  been  settled  definitely. 

Housing 

The  Wagner-Steagall  Housing  bill  S.  1685 — H.  R.  5033  has  finally  become  the  U.  S. 
Housing  Act,  Public  Law  No.  412.  President  Roosevelt  signed  this  measure  on 
September  i,  1937. 

The  major  changes  include:  Organization. — The  U.  S.  Housing  Authority  is  to  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  have  a  single 
administrator  instead  of  being  an  independent  agency  administered  by  a  board  of  three 
members.  Financial. — Provision  is  made  for  loans,  annual  contributions  and  capital 
grants.  The  last  is  an  addition.  The  amount  authorized  for  loans  is  $500,000,000 
instead  of  $i  ,000,000,000.  The  amount  authorized  for  annual  contributions  is  $20,000,000 
during  a  three-year  period.  The  amount  authorized  for  capital  grants  is  $30,000,000 
during  the  same  three-year  period.  To  the  capital  grants  the  President  may  add  by 
allocation  from  funds  available  for  relief  of  unemployment  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
15  per  cent  of  development  cost.  This  must  be  expended  for  payment  of  labor.  The 
capital  grants  and  allocation  for  payment  of  labor  are  new.  The  amount  for  loans  has 
been  reduced  from  one  billion  dollars  to  $500,000,000.  The  definite  limit  of  $20,000,000 
on  annual  contributions  takes  the  place  of  a  provision  authorizing  $10,000,000  a  year 
for  a  period  over  which  there  has  been  dispute,  some  students  of  the  earlier  bill  believing 
the  period  was  60  years,  others  saying  it  terminated  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941 . 

In  addition,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1938,  the  sum  of  $26,000,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  shall  pay  for  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Authority.  The  rest  is  available  for  the  other  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  original  bill 
authorized  $51,000,000  for  these  purposes. 

An  addition  to  the  original  bill  requires  States  or  localities  to  contribute  in  the  form 
of  cash,  tax  remissions  or  exemptions,  land  or  the  capitalized  value  of  services  for  which 
a  charge  is  made. 

Scope. — The  Act,  in  its  present  form,  provides  only  for  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
local  public  housing  agencies;  it  omits  any  mention  of  demonstration  projects  by  the 
Federal  Authority  and  of  loans  to  limited  profit  housing  agencies,  both  of  which  were 
included  in  the  original  bill.  The  most  significant  change,  however,  is  the  addition  of  a 
requirement  that  provision  of  new  dwellings  must  be  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of 
unsafe  or  insanitary  dwellings  in  the  locality  or  metropolitan  area,  substantially  equal 
in  number  to  the  new  dwellings.  The  Act  recognizes  the  present  housing  shortage  by 
providing  that  such  elimination  may  be  deferred  where  a  shortage  of  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  dwellings  available  to  families  of  low  income  is  so  acute  as  to  force  dangerous 
overcrowding  of  such  families. 


Wyoming  State  Planning  Board  Takes  Stand 

Against  Diversion  of  Waters  of 

Yellowstone  Lake 


Irrigation  has  been  a  major  force 
in  man's  attempts  to  improve  his 
standards  of  living.  But  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  assume  that  all  waters  on 
public  lands  should  be  utilized  wher- 
ever possible  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Within  modest  limits  some  should 
be  irrevocably  set  aside  and  kept 
free  from  commercial  exploitation  to 
satisfy  another  deep-seated  human 
need — breathing  spaces  where,  amid 
natural  beauty,  man's  physical  and 
spiritual  being  may  be  re-created. 

The  beauty  and  wonder  of  these 
areas  are  the  precious  and  irreplace- 
able property  of  our  generation,  our 
children  and  our  children's  children. 
Congress  emphasized  that  fact  in 
the  Act  creating  the  National  Park 
Service  by  declaring  that  national 
parks  are  created  in  order  "To  con- 
serve the  scenery  and  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  wildlife  therein 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  future  generations." 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  since 
its  establishment  in  1872,  has  been 
kept  singularly  free  from  every  form 
of  commercial  exploitation  in  spite 
of  a  prolonged  offensive  over  the 
past  17  years  for  appropriation  of 
its  waters  for  irrigation  purposes. 

With  the  Idaho  proposal  paying 
us  its  periodic  visit,  Congress  will 
probably  be  asked  again  to  pass 
upon  the  wisdom  of  that  policy. 
Undoubtedly  it  will  be  asked  to 
sanction  the  diversion  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake  for  irrigation  use  in 


Idaho.  The  scheme  was  assumed  to 
be  beyond  resurrection  after  its 
strenuous  ordeal  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  in  1920,  and  in  1926.  But 
it  is  again  with  us,  rather  attenu- 
ated, but  again  clamoring  for  at- 
tention. 

In  1920  the  building  of  irrigation 
reservoirs  in  the  Bechler  and  Fall 
River  valleys  to  flood  between  8,000 
and  10,000  acres  of  park  lands  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  was  proposed. 
In  1926  it  involved  the  elimination 
of  some  12,000  acres  from  the  park 
for  irrigation  purposes.  The  1937 
scheme,  sponsored  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  for  Idaho, 
proposes  a  roller  regulating  device 
to  fix  the  lake's  waters  at  any  de- 
sired level.  Part  of  the  waters  thus 
stored  would  then  be  diverted  across 
the  Continental  Divide  by  means  of 
a  tunnel  two  and  one-half  miles  long 
from  the  Yellowstone  Lake  into 
Surprise  Creek,  thence  into  the 
Heart  River  to  the  upper  Snake 
River  Valley,  and  on  into  Idaho's 
irrigation  ditches.  The  diverted 
waters  would  travel  some  25  miles 
before  leaving  the  park  boundaries. 

Once  more  we  are  advised  that 
unless  Idaho  can  find  new  supplies 
of  water  many  farms  will  have  to  be 
abandoned  and  misery  and  distress 
will  result.  Once  more  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  proposed  use  of 
the  lake's  waters  would  in  no  way 
detract  from  the  scenic  features  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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Idaho's  past  proposals  have  been 
examined  at  length  by  Congress. 
We  are  saved  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  these  countless  pages  of 
testimony  by  the  timely  appearance 
in  July  of  a  report  entitled  "Snake 
River  Development — Wyoming  and 
Idaho."  Here  is  presented  an  analy- 
sis and  appraisal  of  the  whole  Idaho 
case  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  State  Planning  Board  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

That  report  refutes  the  premise 
on  which  the  whole  case  of  Idaho 
rests — that  Idaho  has  exhausted  all 
her  available  water  supplies  in  the 
upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Facts 
and  figures  are  cited  to  show  that 
on  the  basis  of  potential  develop- 
ment in  the  Snake  River  Basin  in 
Idaho,  "it  seems  possible  and  en- 
tirely probable  that  water  shortage 
conditions  in  that  State  can  be  solved 
within  the  boundaries  of  that  State." 
The  report  then  discusses  three  main 
lines  of  attack  upon  the  problem 
confronting  Idaho,  "that  combined 
should  solve  the  water  problem  in 
the  Snake  River  Basin  in  Idaho  for 
all  time."  They  are  (i)  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  water  storage 
program;  (2)  more  efficient  irriga- 
tion methods;  and  (3)  more  efficient 
watershed  management. 

But  why  should  Idaho  seek  to  lay 
hands  on  the  water  supplies  of  her 
sister  State  before  seeking  the  fullest 
utilization  of  her  own  resources? 
The  report  furnishes  a  simple  and 
direct  answer:  "The  reason  that 
Idaho  is  anxious  to  develop  storage 
in  Wyoming  is  the  fact  that  this 
storage  can  be  developed  cheaper 
for  the  State  of  Idaho  than  projects 
in  their  own  State.  A  large  amount 
of  this  saving  will  be  at  the  expense 


of  Wyoming."  And  the  report 
might  have  added  with  reference  to 
proposed  use  of  the  waters  of  Yel- 
lowstone Lake  "at  the  expense  of 
the  Nation  at  large."  Obviously  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  take  the  waters 
of  Yellowstone  Lake  as  a  gift  from 
Congress  than  to  buy  the  lands 
in  Idaho  required  for  reservoir 
purposes. 

Little  support  is  found  in  the 
report  for  the  proponents'  state- 
ment that  the  contemplated  irriga- 
tion project  would  in  no  way  injure 
the  scenic  features  of  the  park.  In 
one  sentence  it  demolishes  that 
claim:  "The  proposed  diversion  of 
the  waters  from  the  Yellowstone  in 
any  large  quantities  is  very  apt  to 
upset  entirely  the  natural  physio- 
graphical  balance  of  the  streams 
affected  in  the  Upper  Snake  and 
Jackson  Hole  Valley."  Turning  the 
flood  waters  of  the  lake  into  the 
Snake  River  at  its  high-water  stage 
would  result  in  serious  bank  erosion, 
channel  changes  and  deposits  of  silt 
and  debris  that  could  do  "irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  recreational, 
scenic  and  agricultural  values  of 
Jackson  Hole  and  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley." 

The  advocates  of  the  present 
scheme  assure  us  that  not  over 
300,000  to  350,000  acre-feet  of  water 
would  be  necessary  to  relieve  the 
present  shortage.  As  the  lake's 
average  yearly  run-off  is  888,600 
acre-feet,  that  would  result  in  about 
40  per  cent,  and  during  a  dry  year 
such  as  1934  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  lake's  discharge  being  taken 
from  its  normal  channels  in  the  park 
and  sent  into  Idaho  for  irrigation 
purposes.  There  is  no  need  to 
elaborate  upon  the  resulting  damage 
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to  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  Yel- 
lowstone Falls,  to  the  park's  scenery, 
and  to  the  fish  life. 

The  location  of  "existing  projects 
of  major  significance"  and  also  of 
suggested  projects  requiring  imme- 
diate investigation  in  the  upper 
Snake  River  are  shown  on  a  map 
in  the  report  "Drainage  Basin  Prob- 
lem and  Programs"  published  in 
December,  1936  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  However, 
the  same  report  on  page  515  states: 
"In  the  upper  Snake  River  Basin, 
extending  roughly  from  the  head- 
waters to  Bliss,  Idaho,  water  short- 
ages occurred  in  1 1  of  the  past  40 
years.  In  1924,  1931,  and  1934, 
these  shortages  were  severe." 

Idaho's  present  shortage  is  no  new 
condition.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  major  irrigation 
projects  have  been  completed  in 
recent  years  in  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley,  the  problem  has  lost 
none  of  its  acuteness.  Increased 
supplies  have  been  followed  by  new 
shortages.  However,  instead  of  get- 
ting at  the  root  of  the  problem, 
Idaho  reaches  for  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient— the  use  of  the  lake's  waters 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nation.  And 
once  that  were  authorized,  more  and 
more  inroads  would  be  made  upon 
the  lake  to  the  total  destruction  of 
conspicuous  park  values,  and  to  no 
real  solution  of  the  problem. 

Frankly,  does  Idaho  realize  what 
her  proposal  involves?  It  means 
first  that  Congress  must  sweep  aside 
the  duties  it  enjoined  in  1872  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when 
it  created  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  to  "provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion from  injury  or  spoliation  of  all 
timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural 


curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said 
park,  and  their  retention  in  their 
natural  condition."  In  the  second 
place,  it  means  jeopardizing  a  na- 
tional asset  of  tremendous  value, 
for  the  benefit  of  an  extremely  small 
portion  of  the  Nation's  population. 

What  value  can  be  placed  upon 
Yellowstone's  2,200,240  acres — of 
which  about  one  per  cent  is  in  Idaho 
— with  their  thermal  phenomena, 
awe-inspiring  scenery,  abundant 
wildlife?  To  this  stupendous,  if  in- 
tangible, value  must  be  added  the 
many  millions  Congress  has  appro- 
priated since  1872  to  make  it  a 
"public  park  or  pleasuring  ground 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people."  In  the  fiscal  year,  1937, 
some  $2,084,000  of  Federal  funds 
were  expended  upon  the  park. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Planning  Board  took  the 
only  possible  action — that  is,  to 
serve  notice  upon  Idaho  that  it  will 
oppose  her  latest  proposal  for  the 
reasons,  first,  that  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  biological  and  recre- 
ational values  of  the  lake  and  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and 
second  because  Idaho  has  within  her 
own  boundaries  sufficient  water  re- 
sources to  meet  her  present  needs  if 
she  will  but  develop  them. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of 
every  State  Planning  Board  and  of 
every  true  conservation  agency,  the 
following  resolutions  passed  on  July 
20  by  the  Wyoming  State  Planning 
Board: 

Moved  by  Dr.  Scott,  seconded  by 
Jenkins,  we  are  opposed  to  the  reservoiring 
and  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  YELLOW- 
STONE LAKE  to  lands  in  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana as  being  unnecessary  and  inadvisable 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  in- 
jurious to  the  biological  and  recreational 
values  of  the  lake  and  Yellowstone  Na- 
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tional  Park,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
it  is  shown  that  ample  storage  capacity  is 
available  in  Idaho  in  the  Snake  River 
Basin  to  meet  her  needs."  CARRIED. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Scott,  seconded  by 
True,  the  following  resolution  was  pre- 
sented: 

WHEREAS,  the  water  resources  of  Wyo- 
ming are  invaluable  for  the  future  welfare 
and  development  of  the  State,  and 
WHEREAS,  water  is  not  only  useful  for 
power,  for  irrigation  and  for  civic  purposes, 
but  is  also  a  necessity  for  all  plant  and 
animal  life. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  endorses  the  general  principle 


that  in  developing  the  water  resources  of 
the  State,  the  biological  uses  of  water  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
value  of  any  particular  body  of  water. 
CARRIED. 

In  view  of  the  report  on  "The 
Snake  River  Basin  Development" 
and  the  subsequent  action  taken  by 
the  Wyoming  State  Planning  Board, 
we  wonder  if  the  Idaho  proposal  is 
not  due  for  another  visit  into  space, 
and  if  this  is  not  its  farewell  ap- 
pearance. 


Southwest   Regional  Conference  on  State   Parks 
Petit  Jean  State  Park,  Arkansas,  October  1  and  2 


The  Southwest  Regional  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  will  be  held  in 
Petit  Jean  State  Park,  near  Morril- 
ton,  Arkansas,  October  i  and  2. 
All  sessions  will  be  held  in  Mather 
Lodge,  beginning  with  dinner  Fri- 
day, October  i,  at  6  P.M.  Governor 
Carl  E.  Bailey  will  welcome  the 
Conference  to  Arkansas.  Harlean 
James,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
will  respond  on  behalf  of  the  guests. 
Richard  Lieber,  President  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
will  speak  after  the  dinner  on  the 
subject:  "State  Recreation  in  Amer- 
ica and  Germany." 

Conrad  L.  Wirth  will  preside  at 
the  Saturday  morning  session  at 
which  the  principal  feature  will  be 
an  address  by  Robert  Fechner, 
Director  of  CCC.  Brief  talks  will  be 


made  by  representatives  of  States 
participating  in  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Following  a  tour  of  Petit  Jean 
State  Park,  as  guests  of  the  Morrilton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  visitors 
will  be  taken  to  Hot  Springs  Na- 
tional Park  and  Lake  Catherine 
State  Park. 

The  Arkansas  State  Park  Com- 
mission and  the  Morrilton  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  be  hosts  to  the 
Conference.  The  Commission  is 
composed  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Hardi- 
son,  chairman,  Inez  Hale  MacDuff, 
vice-chairman  and  secretary,  Dr.  H. 
V.  Glenn,  Sam  Duren,  Henry  Givens 
and  S.  G.  Davies,  Director  of  State 
Parks. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  EDWARD  M.  BASSETT 


Trailers  in  public  streets 

Trailers  in  public  streets  are  not 
a  zoning  problem.  Public  streets  are 
not  buildable  land  and  are  never 
zoned.  The  police  authorities  make 
rules  for  traffic  in  the  streets  and 
will  in  the  course  of  time  apply 
adequate  rules  to  trailers. 

Public  parks  or  public  reservations 
for  trailers 

Sometimes  municipalities  set  a- 
side  the  whole  or  part  of  a  park  for 
a  trailer  camp.  A  public  park  is  a 
parcel  of  land  devoted  to  public 
recreation.  Strictly  speaking,  a  city 
cannot  use  a  public  park  for  a  school 
or  a  museum  or  an  open-air  garage 
or  an  open-air  trailer  camp.  Some- 
times, however,  cities  do  these 
things  and  no  taxpayer  raises  an 
objection  or  goes  to  court.  Public 
sentiment  in  almost  every  munici- 
pality would  be  opposed  to  setting 
aside  parts  of  a  park  for  a  trailer 
camp.  ^If  a  city  must  have  a  trailer 
camp,  it  had  better  acquire  a  suit- 
able parcel  of  land  as  a  public  res- 
ervation for  this  purpose  just  as  it 
might  acquire  a  public  airport.  If  a 
city  operates  a  trailer  camp,  it  will 
charge  a  fee  for  each  day  and  will 
have  rules  insuring  sanitary  condi- 
tions, avoidance  of  fire  and  protec- 
tion against  thievery  or  disorderli- 
ness.  No  city  is  under  an  obligation 
to  provide  a  storage  place  for  trailers 
gratuitously. 

Private  trailer  camps  operated 

as  a  business 

These  will  probably  be  excluded 
from  all  residence  districts  as  shown 


on  the  zoning  map.  Whether  they 
shall  also  be  excluded  from  business 
districts  will  depend  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council.  Many  cities 
allow  filling  stations  as  a  matter  of 
right  in  the  business  districts.  Others 
adopt  the  better  practice  of  prevent- 
ing new  filling  stations  in  the  busi- 
ness districts  except  under  special 
variances  by  the  Board  of  Appeals. 
The  board  in  granting  a  variance 
should  act  under  a  rule  of  conduct 
prescribed  by  the  council  in  the 
zoning  ordinance.  In  New  York 
City  an  open-air  parking  lot  for 
motor  vehicles  conducted  as  a  busi- 
ness can  be  granted  a  two-year  tem- 
porary permit  by  the  Board  of 
Standards  and  Appeals  in  business 
districts.  Some  such  method  may 
be  adopted  for  private  trailer  camps 
but  New  York  City  has  not  felt  as 
great  a  pressure  for  trailer  camps  as 
many  other  municipalities.  New 
York  City  would  today  allow  such 
camps  in  unrestricted  districts  as  a 
matter  of  right.  No  zoning  permit 
would  be  needed.  If  such  camps 
became  a  problem  in  unrestircted 
districts,  the  city  would  undoubt- 
edly fix  a  time  limit  within  which 
each  trailer  should  become  a  dwell- 
ing, complying  with  front,  side  and 
rear  yard  requirements,  or  else  move 
on.  Why  not?  It  would  be  a  dwelling 
on  wheels,  and  if  it  showed  signs  of 
being  permanent  it  should  have 
front,  side  and  rear  yards  the  same 
as  any  other  dwelling.  Undoubtedly 
no  trailer  owner  would  stay  very 
long  under  these  conditions.  While 
he  did  stay  he  would  be  subject  to 
sanitary  rules  prescribed  by  the 
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Board  of  Health  and  fire  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau  of  the  Fire  Department. 

Isolated  parking  on  private  land 

Cities  and  villages  are  today  won- 
dering what  they  will  do  about 
sporadic  trailers  parked  here  and 
there  on  private  land.  Neighbors  do 
not  like  them.  The  occupants  do 
not  usually  improve  the  surround- 
ings or  keep  them  attractive.  If 
permanent,  or  nearly  so,  they  supply 
pupils  for  the  public  schools  but  the 
fathers  make  no  contribution  toward 
such  expense.  If  five  or  six  trailers 
gather  together  in  one  place,  they 
make  a  sort  of  gypsy  camp  which 
sooner  or  later  becomes  a  drawback 
to  the  community.  Most  municipal- 
ities will  say  that  they  do  not  want 
sporadic  trailers  anywhere,  whether 
in  a  residence,  a  business  or  an  in- 
dustrial district.  Zoning,  however, 
prescribes  regulations  for  the  height, 
bulk  and  use  of  buildings  and  the 
use  of  land  that  differ  in  different 
districts.  If  the  same  regulations 
apply  to  sporadic  trailers  in  every 
district,  then  the  provisions  for  them 
should  go  into  a  special  ordinance 
which  would  not  be  an  amend- 
ment of  the  zoning  ordinance.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  these 
regulations  on  trailers  might  well  be 
inserted  in  zoning  ordinances  for 
the  reason  that  different  yard  require- 
ments are  prescribed  for  different 
districts. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  trailer 
parked  on  private  land  for  a  few 
days  is  unlawful.  It  is  a  lawful  form 
of  private  property.  The  owner  pre- 
sumably obtains  a  valid  right  to  use 
the  private  land  and  the  trailer  is 
not  a  nuisance  per  se.  What  the 


municipality  objects  to  is  allowing 
a  trailer  to  become  a  home  without 
complying  with  the  building  code 
and  other  laws  that  other  homes 
must  recognize.  Municipalities  will 
strongly  object  to  allowing  trailers 
to  become  a  privileged  class,  enjoy- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  a  village 
or  city  without  assuming  any  of  the 
responsibilities.  If  the  stay  of  the 
occupied  sporadic  trailer  were  limited 
to  thirty  days  after  which  time  the 
owner  must  obtain  the  equivalent  of 
a  building  permit  showing  required 
front,  side  and  rear  yards,  not  many 
trailers  would  stay.  Add  to  this  that 
the  occupant  must  make  sanitary 
connections  and  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  building  code  and 
fire  laws,  it  becomes  rather  certain 
that  he  will  move  on.  If  thirty  days 
are  too  long,  a  week  might  be  made 
the  period  of  a  stay. 

The  reason  why  this  method  seems 
better  than  imposing  penalties  on 
the  owner  of  a  trailer  is  that  this 
method  is  logical  and  can  be  admin- 
istered the  same  as  local  laws  for 
small  homes  are  administered.  The 
courts  will  surely  support  it.  They 
will  see  that  an  occupied  trailer  is 
nothing  more  than  a  movable  home 
and  will  see  the  justice  of  the  owner's 
obtaining  a  building  permit  if  he 
stays  in  one  location  more  than  a 
week  or  a  month.  On  the  other  hand 
any  system  of  penalizing  them  will 
be  difficult  to  carry  out  effectively. 
Postponements  of  the  trial  will  occur 
or  some  of  the  family  will  be  sick, 
and  then,  too,  magistrates  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  hesitate  to  be 
severe  where  there  is  no  moral 
turpitude. 

These  observations  are  made  be- 
cause present  efforts  to  regulate 
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trailers  are  entirely  of  a  punitive  are  tentative  only.  The  experience 
character.  The  problem  of  trailers  of  municipalities  will  be  the  greatest 
is  growing  rapidly.  My  suggestions  help  to  a  fair  solution. 


EROSION  CONTROL  BY  CCC  ENROLLEES  AT 
VICKSBURG  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK 

By  L.  G.  HEIDER,  Acting  Park  Superintendent 


WILLING  hands  of  the  CCC 
boys  are  fast  controlling  the 
serious  soil  erosion  that 
threatens  to  destroy  commemora- 
tive memorials,  historic  trench  re- 
mains in  the  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park,  comprising  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  unique  siege 
battlefields  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Investigation  in  1933  revealed 
that  of  the  1323  acres  contained  in 
the  park  area,  500  acres  came  under 
the  category  of  active  soil  erosion, 
and  was  further  augmented  by  the 
grazing  of  over  2500  head  of  cattle 
forming  trails  and  paths,  which 
under  heavy  precipitation  acted  as 
channels,  carrying  off  the  friable 
particles  of  soil,  and  eventually  de- 
veloping into  large  gullies  and  active 
waterfall  erosions. 

Erosion  constitutes  a  national 
menace  and  of  course  is  the  chief 
work  project  in  the  park.  No  more 
timely  subject  could  be  instilled  in- 
to boys  with  a  farm  background 
than  the  conservation  of  the  soil. 

The  correction  of  erosion  in  this 
historical  area  presents  a  different 
problem  all  of  its  own  and  is  not 
merely  a  case  of  soil  protection. 
Other  factors  must  be  considered, 
such  as  the  preservation  of  the  his- 
toric and  esthetic  features,  the  re- 
placing of  the  soil  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  original  topography 


which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  and  battles. 

In  topography  the  park  is  rugged 
and  hilly,  running  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction,  embracing  the 
city  of  Vicksburg  in  a  crescent- 
shaped  boundary.  Connecting  the 
two  main  ridges  are  secondary  rid- 
ges with  attending  valleys — ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent  is  densely 
wooded,  while  60  per  cent  is  sparsely 
wooded  or  open  ground,  drained  by 
four  main  streams,  which  with  their 
tributaries  have  a  total  length  of 
flow  of  more  than  40  miles. 

This  rugged  topography  together 
with  the  heavy  precipitation  during 
the  rainy  season  in  this  section,  and 
type  of  soil  encountered  is  most  sus- 
ceptible to  erosion,  streams  running 
rampant,  scouring  out  banks,  chang- 
ing stream  beds,  undermining  the 
base  of  slopes,  washing  away  surface 
soil,  eventually  forming  huge  gullies. 

A  geological  analysis  of  the  soil 
proved  it  to  be  a  wind-blown  de- 
posit, known  as  "Loess."  The  pe- 
culiarity of  this  particular  type  of 
soil,  which  has  the  ability  of  prac- 
tically dissolving  in  water,  prevents 
the  employment  of  accepted  erosion 
expedients,  in  fact  such  orthodox 
practices  as  the  planting  of  trees, 
due  to  this  paradoxical  reaction  of 
the  soil,  produced  exactly  opposite 
results  from  those  desired. 
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Preliminary  study  and  plans  are 
formulated  by  engineers  and  techni- 
cians for  its  correction;  we  find  the 
gully  grown  over  with  dense  vege- 
tative matters,  trees,  vines,  sink 
holes  and  subterranean  passages — 
caused  by  improper  drainage,  and 
the  vertical  walls  breaking  off  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  many  cubic  yards  of 
earth  after  each  heavy  rainfall. 

Our  first  step  is  to  clean  out  the 
erosion,  remove  all  loose,  vertical 
wall  cleavage — repair  sink  holes  and 
subterranean  passages,  construct 
temporary  drainage  ditches  at  the 
head  of  gullies  in  order  that  concen- 
trated surface  water  can  be  dis- 
persed clear  of  the  opening,  and  in 
many  instances  temporary  wooden 
flumes  to  carry  the  water  from  the 
head  of  the  gulley  to  suitable  area 
at  the  foot  of  the  opening.  When 
this  work  is  completed  we  are  then 
ready  for  our  earth-filling  operations. 

Earth  borrow  pits  are  then  located 


far  enough  from  the  park  in  order 
to  avoid  unesthetic  appearance, 
and  not  to  change  the  historical 
atmosphere.  With  the  aid  of  power 
shovels,  tractors  and  trucks,  fill  is 
then  placed  in  the  gullies  to  suitable 
slopes  and  grades. 

The  gulley  has  now  reached  the 
stage  of  receiving  a  solid  blanket  of 
Bermuda  sod,  pegged  into  the  slopes 
with  wooden  pegs,  top-soil  spread 
to  cover  the  crevices  of  the  sod  to 
protect  from  scouring  action  of  sur- 
face water. 

"What  about  the  temporary 
wooden  flumes  for  drainage?"  asks 
one  of  the  section  leaders.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think?"  He  briefly 
suggests  omitting  it  until  we  have  a 
chance  to  see  what  action  the  heavy 
rains  have,  also  that  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  correct 
location  for  our  masonry  check 
dams  and  repair  any  other  damage 
that  may  result  from  the  elements. 


State  Park  Notes 


Sam  F.  Brewster,  Commissioner 
of  Conservation  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  has  recently  announced 
the  appointment  of  R.  A.  Livingston 
as  Director  of  the  Division  of  State 
Parks.  Mr.  Livingston  was,  for  a 
number  of  years,  Superintendent  of 
Shiloh  National  Military  Park,  and 
is  eminently  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  for  the  task  of  guid- 
ing the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  Tennessee's  State  Park 
system. 


The  Mississippi  Board  of  Park 
Supervisors  has  issued  an  attractive 


six-page  folder  entitled  "Mississippi 
State  Parks  Invite  You  for  a  Vaca- 
tion," which  describes  each  of  her 
recreational  areas,  lists  the  facilities 
available,  and  the  rates  charged  for 
use  of  them.  The  pamphlet  also  con- 
tains a  state  highway  map  on  which 
the  State  Parks  are  located. 

One  thousand  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls  from  fifteen  Delta  counties, 
assembled  at  different  times  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  used 
the  facilities  at  LeRoy  Percy  State 
Park,  near  HoIIandale,  for  their 
annual  outing. 

Although  only  two  of  the  nine 
State  Parks  have  been  officially 
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opened  to  the  public,  attendance 
records  from  six  of  them  show  that, 
during  the  month  of  July,  15,665 
persons  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  these  areas  to 
get  out-of-doors. 


The  State  Parks  of  Indiana  are 
being  used  extensively  for  archery 
meets  sponsored  by  the  Hoosier 
State  Archery  Association.  Such 
events  have  been  held  this  year 
at  the  Mounds,  Lincoln,  Brown 
County,  and  Pokagon  State  Parks, 
and  one  is  scheduled  for  the  Wabash 
County  State  Forest  in  the  near 
future. 

Forty-six  archers  from  central  and 
northern  Indiana  participated  in  the 
affair  jat  the  ^Mounds. 


An  exhibit  depicting  the  develop- 
ment of  Iowa's  State  Parks  and  pre- 
serves has  been  prepared  by  the 
State  Conservation  Commission  and 
was  on  display  in  the  Conservation 
Building  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair. 

State  park  officials  were  on  hand 
during  the  entire  Fair,  August  27  to 
September  3,  to  explain  the  recre- 
ational facilities  available  in  these 
areas. 


The  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  on  July  i,  with 
impressive  ceremonies,  including  the 
raising  of  an  American  flag  over  the 
boathouse,  and  short  addresses  by 
state  officials  from  the  two  States 
concerned. 


The  chairman  of  the  program,  Dr. 
J.  F.  Bogardus,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
ests and  Waters,  struck  the  keynote 
of  the  day  when  he  declared  the  pur- 
poses of  the  area  to  be  (i)  to  provide 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  Shen- 
ango  Valley  industries,  (2)  to  pre- 
vent and  control  floods,  and  (3)  to 
provide  pleasant  recreational  facil- 
ities for  the  public  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  other  sections. 

Other  speakers  were  Robert  G. 
Lamberton,  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission;  Charles 
A.  French,  Commissioner  of  Fisher- 
ies for  Pennsylvania;  Seth  Gordon, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission;  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Senator  Glen  R.  Law, 
and  Burt  J.  Hill,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Inland  Lakes  and  Parks  of  the 
Ohio  Division  of  Conservation. 


The  increasing  demand  for  in- 
dividual recreation-area  maps  on 
which  are  shown  the  location  of 
trails,  roads,  shelters,  cabins,  picnic, 
camping  and  parking  areas,  and 
tables  and  fireplaces,  has  been  met 
by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Conservation  in  the  May  1937 
issue  of  the  "Recreation  Directory 
of  Massachusetts  State  Parks  and 
State  Forests." 

The  Directory  includes  a  map  of 
each  State  Park  and  Forest  on 
which  recreational  facilities  are 
available. 

The  map  of  the  Roland  C.  Nicker- 
son  Forest  Park,  in  Brewster,  is 
reproduced  in  this  issue  of  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT. 
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Note:  Asdevelopementofthis 
Forest  Park  progresses  recreation 
facilities  may  tw  completed  which 
are  not  shown  on  this  map. 


AUTO  MILEAGE 
2ito  Orleans 
30  to  Provincetown 
32  to  Sagamore 
50  to  Plymouth 
to  Middleboro 
7J  to  Fall  River 
103  to  Boston 
129  to  Worcester 


COMMONWEALTH  Of  MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 


ROUND  C.NICKERSON 
FOREST  PARK 


N  BREWSTER,  MASS. 


A  Recreation  Directory  Map  prepared  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Conservation 


Erosion  control  work  by  CCC  at  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 


Such  slopes  as  this  are  receiving  attention  to  save  the  Park 
Photographs  from  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 


End  units  in  a  row  of  group  houses  at  Greenbelt,  Md. 

Photograph  by  Carter.    Courtesy  Resettlement  Administration 


Panorama  of  Greenbelt  Community  from  the  air 

Courtesy  Resettlement  Administration 
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The  New  England  Chapters 


Massachusetts  and  Maine  have 
been  close  rivals  in  planning  activity 
during  the  summer  months.  Greatly 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  its  leg- 
islative effort  which  produced  the 
first  recognition  by  the  State  of  the 
need  of  local  planning  in  the  authori- 
zation of  planning  commissons  for 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  the  Maine 
Chapter  has  been  busy  with  radio 
broadcasts,  conferences,  and  meet- 
ings in  interpreting  the  new  state 
act  to  the  public.  Helpful  local 
meetings  were  sponsored  by  the 
Piscataqua  Garden  Club  of  York 
and  the  Riverside  Garden  Club  of 
Kittery.  The  September  regional 
meeting  at  Bryant's  Pond  of  the 
Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  the 
State  included  a  forum  on  "Zoning 
and  Planning  as  the  Basis  of  Civic 
Improvement."  The  Chapter  has 
organized  its  first  district  group, 
which  has  invitations  out  for  an 
early  October  meeting. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
chapter  in  Augusta  on  July  7, 
Dean  Paul  Cloke  and  Professor 
William  Evans  of  the  Engineering 
School  of  the  University  of  Maine 
were  reelected  president  and  sec- 
retary for  the  next  year,  and  the 
president  was  authorized  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  entire  chapter  in  the 
late  fall. 

The  Massachusetts  Chapter,  work- 
ing with  other  state  and  local  organ- 
izations devoted  to  planning,  has 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  regional 
conferences.  Those  at  Westfield  and 
Cambridge  have  already  been  noted 
in  the  June  Quarterly.  In  August 
the  chapter  joined  with  the  Hamp- 
den  Planning  Board  in  a  well-attend- 


ed meeting  for  southern  Hampden 
County  communities,  at  which  Miss 
Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Planning 
Board,  Sydney  Williams,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Planning  Boards,  Frank  Malley, 
Secretary  of  the  Boston  Planning 
Board,  and  Flavel  Shurtleff  were  the 
speakers.  The  Chapter  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  planning  session  of 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College  by 
providing  the  presiding  officer  and 
several  of  the  speakers. 

The  Connecticut  Chapter  suc- 
ceeded this  year  in  getting  its  bill  for 
the  control  of  land  subdivision 
adopted  by  the  state  legislature. 
Legislative  committees  in  other 
years  have  rejected  similar  propo- 
sals in  the  belief  that  they  contained 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  owner- 
ship which  were  at  least  inexpedient 
and  which  might  be  declared  an  il- 
legal use  of  the  police  power.  Any 
city  or  town  may  now  set  up  its 
planning  commission  as  a  platting 
or  subdivision  authority,  and  all 
subdivisions  of  land  in  such  cities 
must  conform  to  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  planning  commission. 
The  Chapter  furnished  the  speak- 
ers at  the  joint  public  meeting  of  the 
City  Council  and  newly  appointed 
Planning  Commission  of  New  Bri- 
tain, and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
very  successful  fifth  annual  field  day 
of  the  Fairfield  County  Planning 
Association. 

Vermont  is  concerned  about  bill- 
boards. A  considerable  increase  in 
the  larger  boards  is  reported  in  spite 
of  the  state  law  which  charges  a 
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graded  fee  for  all  boards  over  six 
square  feet  in  area.  A  three-hun- 
dred-foot board  pays  $4.75  a  year;  a 
six-hundred-foot  board  pays  $9.25. 
Vermont  is  one  of  our  foremost 
scenic  States,  and  practically  all  her 
roadsides  outside  of  the  built-up  sec- 
tions of  towns  and  cities  are  too  at- 
tractive to  be  leased  for  advertising 
locations.  The  people  of  the  State 
are  much  more  interested  in  keeping 


their  highways  free  from  the  bill- 
board blemish  than  in  the  paltry 
sum  of  $6130  which  the  State  re- 
ceived from  billboard  fees  in  1936. 
The  recently  formed  state-wide  or- 
ganizationagainstbillboardsisstudy- 
ing  the  quickest  and  most  effective 
method  of  keeping  the  billboard  off 
the  rural  scene  and  proposes  an  ac- 
tive campaign  for  public  support  of 
its  program. 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  New  York  City 


Lawson  Purdy,  President,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation 


The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing to  its  members  and  to  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  planning,  the 
election  of  Lawson  Purdy  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Mr.  Purdy  has  been  acting  president 
since  the  death  of  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  the  first  president  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is 
outstanding  among  the  foundations 
of  the  United  States  for  its  support 
of  the  planning  movement.  Its 
greatest  achievement  in  this  field 
and  one  of  the  greatest  planning 
achievements  in  this  country  is  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  com- 
pleted in  1931  after  ten  years  of 
study  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,250,000. 
The  educational  work  of  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  which  has 
had  much  influence  on  the  public 
thought  of  the  New  York  region 
and  on  its  public  works  program  is 
generously  supported  by  the  Sage 
Foundation.  The  National  Confer- 
ence on  City  Planning  and  the 


American  Civic  Association  have 
long  enjoyed  annual  grants  from 
the  Foundation  and  with  the  merger 
of  these  two  organizations  into  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, the  Foundation  has  con- 
tinued its  assistance.  The  work  of 
our  Association  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  this  support. 

Mr.  Purdy  is  the  rare  combination 
of  practical  experienced  city  official 
and  broad  visioned  worker  for  social 
advance.  For  several  years  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Taxation 
and  Apportionment  of  New  York 
City,  and  since  his  retirement  from 
that  position  has  had  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  welfare  work  of  New 
York  City.  When  President  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning and  The  American  City  Plan- 
ning Institute,  he  was  an  eloquent 
and  convincing  advocate  of  the 
economic  value  of  planning  and 
zoning.  The  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  is  happy  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Purdy's  leadership  of 
the  planning  movement. 
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National  Resources  Committee  Notes 


In  the  recent  report  of  its  Urban- 
ism  Committee  entitled,  "Our  Cities 
— Their  Role  in  the  National  Econ- 
omy" (available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  50  cts.  per  copy)  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  has 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Government  has  devoted 
sufficient  attention  to  city  problems 
in  comparison  with  its  interest  in 
the  problems  of  rural  areas. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  first 
national  study  of  urbanism  under- 
taken in  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  recommendations 
of  the  Urbanism  Committee  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  concern  itself 
with  city  dwellers  as  it  has  with 
farmers  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

President  Roosevelt  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  report: 

I  have  often  said  that  the  prosperity 
and  general  welfare  of  those  who  dwell  on 
the  Farm  is  directly  and  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  opportunity  of  those  in  the 
city  to  maintain  a  decent  level  of  economic 
and  social  life.  One  cannot  progress  with- 
out the  other. 

Among  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  are: 

That  the  efforts  already  made  by  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  labor  toward  in- 
creasing economic  security  be  intensified 
and  that  the  United  States  both  study  and 
act  upon  the  problems  of  chronically  de- 
pressed urban  areas. 

That  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  its  policy  of  assistance  to  the 
social  welfare  programs  of  urban  com- 
munities. 

That  a  section  for  urban  research  be  set 
up  in  some  suitable  Federal  agency  which 
would  perform  for  urban  communities 
functions  comparable  to  those  now  per- 


formed for  rural  communities  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

That  a  clearing  house  of  urban  informa- 
tion should  be  created  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  which  would  serve  as  a  central 
depository  of  all  information  about  urban 
communities  collected  by  all  governmental 
agencies  and  by  authoritative  private 
organizations. 

That  the  Central  Statistical  Board 
should  give  special  consideration  to  the 
inadequacies  in  the  existing  urban  data. 

That  a  comprehensive  and  thorough- 
going inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  pres- 
ent tax  revision  council  or  other  suitable 
agency  of  the  entire  subject  of  conflicting 
fiscal  policies  and  taxation  in  local,  state, 
and  Federal  Governments. 

That  Congress  should  pass  legislation 
laying  down  the  conditions  under  which 
there  may  be  adopted  interstate  compacts 
enabling  the  several  communities  within 
the  same  metropolitan  region,  but  in  sepa- 
rate States,  to  deal  jointly  with  the  regional 
aspects  of  health,  sanitation,  industrial- 
waste  regulation,  etc. 

That  legislation  should  be  considered 
primarily  for  periods  of  economic  distress 
creating  a  Federal  credit  agency  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  under  adequate 
legislative  safeguards  to  local  governments 
for  the  purposes  of  public  works  construc- 
tion, acquisition  or  construction  of  public 
utilities,  land  purchases,  and  similar  out- 
lays. At  the  same  time,  the  Committee 
believes  that  direct  Federal  expenditures 
in  cities  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  report  also  contains  specific 
recommendations  urging  slum  clear- 
ance and  improved  housing  condi- 
tions in  urban  areas.  Several  of 
these  recommendations  have  been 
anticipated  in  the  Wagner  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress. 

"There  has  been  more  widespread 
national  neglect  of  our  cities  than 
of  any  other  major  segment  of  our 
national  existence/'  the  report  says. 
"Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  absorption  of  our  best  efforts  by 
the  demands  of  our  commercial  and 
industrial  system,  or  by  other  press- 
ing claims  of  national  policy,  it  is 
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evident  that  America  must  now 
set  out  to  overcome  the  continual 
and  cumulative  disregard  of  urban 
policies  and  administration  and  to 
take  into  account  the  place  of  the 
urban  community  in  the  national 
economy." 

The  Urbanism  Committee  holds 
that  the  adoption  of  its  major  recom- 
mendations would  lead  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  standards  of  urban 
life,  in  which  the  most  drastic  in- 
equalities of  income  and  wealth  are 
now  found,  and  would  bring  about 
a  national-urban  preparedness  to 
meet  insecurity  and  unemployment. 


New  inventions  make  necessary  a 
constant  revision  of  national  policies. 
The  National  Resources  Committee 
has  emphasized  this  point  in  its 
recent  report  on  "Technological 
Trends  and  National  Policy"  (avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C., 
$1.00  per  copy)  which  was  prepared 
by  a  special  sub-committee  on  tech- 
nology under  the  chairmanship  of 
William  F.  Ogburn. 

President  Roosevelt  when  releas- 
ing the  report  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that 

More  than  jobs  and  investments  are 
affected  by  technical  change:  Family, 
church,  community,  State  andall  industry 
are  subject  to  its  influence.  Study  and 
investigation  of  technological  advances 
and  their  social  implications  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  American  planning 
problems. 

Prepared  by  a  large  group  of 
scientists  and  engineers,  the  report 
presents  a  survey  of  most  of  the 
great  fields  of  technology  and  applied 
science,  namely,  agriculture,  mining, 
transportation,  communication,  the 


construction  industries,  power  pro- 
duction, the  metallurgical  and  chem- 
ical industries  and  the  electrical 
manufactures. 

The  report  states  that  its  "pur- 
pose is  to  cover  a  wide  range;  for 
the  specialization  so  necessary  for 
progress  needs  to  be  accompanied  by 
broader  vision.  It  was  possible  to 
obtain  this  wider  perspective  by 
dealing  only  with  the  more  signifi- 
cant inventions.  Since  inventions 
were  selected  for  this  report  on  the 
basis  of  their  social  significance, 
omissions  are  important  as  truly  as 
inclusions,  especially  as  the  surveys 
were  conducted  by  competent  au- 
thorities in  the  different  fields. 

"It  has  been  thought  best  to  focus 
on  the  near  future,  which  is  defined 
as  the  next  twenty  years;  but  any 
blinders  that  cut  off  sharply  the 
present,  the  more  distant  future,  or 
even  the  recent  past,  would  mean 
an  inadequate  investigation,  since 
change  is  a  process." 

A  Federal  Committee,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Social  Security  Board  and 
the  Works  Progress  Administration 
with  such  cooperation  from  industry 
and  private  research  organizations 
as  may  be  necessary,  should  be  re- 
sponsible, according  to  the  report, 
for  keeping  abreast  of  technological 
changes  and  for  forecasting  immi- 
nent changes  that  may  affect  na- 
tional life. 

The  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee also  urges  that  a  series  of  con- 
tinuous studies,  independent  of  the 
proposed  Joint  Committee  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  be  undertaken  by 
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existing  planning  boards  and  by  ap- 
propriate agencies  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government — and,  more 
specifically,  that  there  be  set  up,  in 
the  various  interested  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  science 
committees  with  the  definite  func- 
tion of  investigating  and  reporting 
on  the  progress  and  trends  of  science 
and  invention  and  the  possible  social 
and  economic  effects  which  may 
follow  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  these 
agencies,  with  the  aid  of  such  natural 
and  social  scientists  as  may  be 
needed,  concentrate  their  initial 
efforts  on  the  following  inventions 
which  promise  to  play  an  immediate 
part  in  future  technological  changes: 
the  mechanical  cotton  picker;  air- 


conditioning  equipment;  plastics; 
the  photo-electric  cell;  artificial 
cotton  and  woollen-like  fibres  made 
from  cellulose;  synthetic  rubber; 
prefabricated  houses;  television; 
the  automobile  trailer;  gasoline  pro- 
duced from  coal;  steep-flight  air- 
craft and  tray  agriculture. 

To  explore  the  more  technical  as- 
pects of  the  question  it  is  suggested 
that  the  Science  Committee  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee, 
with  the  cooperation  of  other  scien- 
tists, investigate  the  adequacy  of 
reporting  on  inventions  and  discover- 
ies in  applied  science  and  advise  on 
the  feasibility  of  more  balanced 
coverage,  of  selecting  those  more 
socially  significant  and  of  assembling 
such  data  in  some  central  location. 


State  Planning  News 


George  B.  Yantis,  of  Olympia, 
Washington,  was  recently  appointed 
Regional  Chairman  for  the  National 
Resources  Committee  for  the  region 
comprising  the  Northwest  states  and 
also  has  been  named  Chairman  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission  to  succeed 
Marshall  N.  Dana  who  resigned 
some  time  ago. 

Dr.  Coit  I.  Hughes  has  replaced 
Dr.  George  C.  Truman,  resigned  as 
a  member  of  the  Arizona  State 
Planning  Board. 

W.  M.  Miles,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Highway  Department,  now  also  has 
assumed  the  position  of  Secretary  to 
the  Florida  State  Planning  Board. 


The  headquarters  of  the  new 
Georgia  State  Planning  Board  are 
now  located  at  No.  12  Capitol 
Square,  Atlanta.  Richard  C.  Job, 
formerly  associate  consultant  to 
the  East  Georgia  Planning  Coun- 
cil, is  now  staff  director  for  the 
Board. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Oransky  Building, 
314  W.  8th  St.,  Des  Moines. 

The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board 
has  moved  to  new  quarters  in  the 
State  House  at  Topeka. 

Arthur  L.  Lewis  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Planning  Board. 
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City  Planning  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Many  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  street  system  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
since  the  Planning  Board  was  or- 
ganized in  1920.  St.  Paul  is  an  old 
river  town  laid  out  in  1849.  The 
business  district  resembled  the  old 
part  of  St.  Louis.  Some  of  the  streets 
were  as  narrow  as  43  feet,  and  60 
feet  was  considered  extravagant.  In 
order  to  provide  more  floor  space  in 
the  retail  district  and  prevent  a 
migration  of  business  and  values 
already  built  up,  a  series  of  street 
widenings  has  been  carried  out  lead- 
ing toward  raising  the  ratio  of  street 
to  block  area  from  29-71  to  35-65. 
Business  blocks  are  approximately 
300  feet  square. 

Among  the  improvements  under- 
taken was  the  development  of  old 
Third  Street,  which  ran  along  the 
top  of  the  sandstone  river  bluff. 
Third  Street  was  widened  from  43 
feet  to  57  feet  in  the  early  sixties. 
Recently  it  has  again  been  widened 
to  129  feet  and  all  structures  razed 
on  the  river  side  of  the  street,  turn- 
ing the  area  that  was  not  required 
for  street  purposes  into  a  parterre. 

The  Planning  Board  conceived 
this  idea  of  creating  a  wide  marginal 
street  along  the  river  front  to  act 
as  a  distributor  to  the  retail  district, 
connecting  this  wide  street  to  Day- 
tons  Bluff  with  a  viaduct  and  to  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city  with 
a  ramp  and  widened  streets. 

The  widened  Third  Street,  now 
Kellogg  Boulevard,  the  esplanade 
and  the  entrance  to  old  Second 
Street,  which  leads  down  to  the 
original  boat  landing  and  whole- 
saling and  warehouse  district,  are 
shown  in  the  photograph  in  this 


issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT. Over  this  Second  Street, 
originally  called  Bench  Street,  was 
hauled  by  dog  sled  or  ox  cart  every 
piece  of  freight,  all  food  and  whiskey 
that  went  into  the  development  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  prior 
to  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  The 
parterre  is  extended  out  over  Second 
Street  to  give  necessary  width  and 
is  carried  on  columns  along  the  edge 
of  the  sandstone  bluff. 

Some  years  ago  Robert  Street,  at 
right  angles  to  Third  Street,  was 
widened  from  55  feet  to  75  feet  for 
a  distance  of  twelve  blocks.  The 
leading  retailers  owning  the  prop- 
erty abutting  assumed  the  whole 
cost  of  this  widening,  which  was 
approximately  $1,000,000.  In  the 
Development  of  Kellogg  Boulevard, 
a  different  principle  was  followed. 
It  was  believed  that  this  distribut- 
ing street  would  improve  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  retail  district  as  far 
north  as  Seventh  Street.  The  cost 
of  the  land  and  buildings  from 
Jackson  Street  to  St.  Peter  Street — 
five  blocks — $,1,200,000  was  spread 
over  the  business  district  graduating 
down  from  Kellogg  Boulevard, 
Fourth  Street,  Fifth  Street,  Sixth 
Street  to  Seventh  Street,  Seventh 
Street  property  owners  paying  only 
$10  per  front  foot  assessment. 

The  new  City  Hall  and  Court 
House  shown  in  the  background  of 
the  photograph  faces  Kellogg  Boule- 
vard and  lies  between  St.  Peter  and 
Wabasha  streets. 

During  the  last  two  years  Kellogg 
Boulevard  has  been  extended  west- 
erly from  St.  Peter  Street  five  blocks 
to  Seven  Corners.  This  extension 
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planned  some  years  ago  was  delayed 
because  of  the  depression  and  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  money.  This 
construction  was  completed  and  put 
in  service  in  December,  1936,  and 
embellishments  and  landscaping  are 
being  completed  this  year.  This 
part  of  the  improvement,  costing 
$700,000,  was  paid  for  almost  en- 
tirely from  a  bond  issue,  as  it  was 
an  extension  of  the  distributor  street 
and  of  city-wide  benefit  in  making 
the  central  business  district  more 
accessible.  The  entire  cost  of  Kel- 
logg Boulevard  to  date  has  been 
$2,746,000. 

The  effect  of  the  improvement 
has  been  to  turn  St.  Paul's  backyard 
into  its  frontyard — it  now  has  faced 
about  toward  the  river. 

Along  Kellogg  Boulevard  are  the 


following  service  buildings:  The 
Union  Depot,  the  Federal  Post 
Office,  the  City  Hall  and  Court 
House,  the  Women's  City  Club  and 
the  St.  Paul  Auditorium — all  new 
buildings  with  the  exception  of  the 
Union  Depot,  put  in  service  in  1918. 
In  widening  the  street  westward, 
instead  of  a  parked  strip  to  separate 
the  two  driveways,  a  ramp,  leading 
down  to  the  low  level  under  the 
bluff,  facilitates  the  clearing  of  the 
downtown  district  of  vehicles  west- 
ward bound  and  also  makes  a  small 
industrial  district  accessible  to  the 
banking,  office  building  and  com- 
mercial districts.  Future  plans  call 
for  a  further  extension  westward 
along  the  river  bluff  which  will  con- 
vert a  river  front  driveway  into  a 
business  district. 

GEORGE  H.  HERROLD,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Park  Executives  Meet  at  Fort  Worth 
Sept.  27  to  30 


The  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  will  hold  its  38th  annual 
convention  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
beginning  September  27th  and  con- 
tinuing through  September  3Oth. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Texas. 

An  elaborate  program  with  out- 
standing speakers  on  a  wide  range 
of  park  and  recreational  subjects 
has  been  announced.  In  addition, 
many  local  sightseeing  tours  have 
been  arranged.  A  post  convention 
trip  to  Mexico  is  also  announced. 


President  W.  A.  Stinchcomb  will 
preside  at  several  of  the  sessions. 
Several  breakfast  conferences  will  be 
held  each  morning  and  there  will  be 
general  group  meetings  for  the  allied 
park  organizations,  including  the 
American  Park  Society  and  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological 
Parks  and  Aquariums.  Several 
illustrated  lectures  on  the  parks  of 
different  cities  will  be  given.  At  the 
banquet  on  Wednesday  evening  an 
announcement  of  the  newly  elected 
officers  of  the  Institute  will  be  made. 
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Rural  Zoning  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Pennsylvania 


Rural  zoning  bills  were  passed  in 
Pennsylvania  and  defeated  in  New 
Hampshire  at  the  last  legislative 
sessions.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  went 
down  in  House  Committee  before 
bitter  and  determined  attacks  by 
the  outdoor  advertisers.  This  very 
sensitive  industry  saw  in  the  pro- 
posal only  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
billboards  through  zoning,  although 
the  bill  was  actually  drafted  by  an 
agricultural  committee  which  at  no 
time  discussed  the  matter  of  bill- 
board regulation.  This  New  Hamp- 
shire record  looks  like  more  evidence 
of  the  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  of 
the  outdoor  advertising  industry 
which  has  always  violently  opposed 
regulatory  acts  on  the  ground  of 
discrimination  but  which  is  on 
record  in  other  States  in  favor  of 
zoning  because  it  treats  all  kinds  of 
business  alike.  We  have  no  report 
of  its  position  during  the  passage  of 
Pennsylvania's  excellent  rural  zon- 
ing act.  Unlike  the  New  Hampshire 
bill,  which  gave  the  zoning  power  to 
town  and  city  boards,  rural  zoning 
ordinances  in  Pennsylvania  will  be 
drafted  by  county  zoning  commis- 
sions and  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners.  Wherever 
a  county  planning  board  exists  or  is 
later  established  it  may  be  given  the 
duties  of  a  zoning  commission. 

The  act  covers  all  the  counties  in 
the  State  except  the  county  (and 
city)  of  Philadelphia,  and  conse- 
quently the  entire  State  may  now  be 


covered  by  urban  and  rural  zoning. 
Interesting  novel  features  of  the  law 
are  the  reference  of  all  zoning  or- 
dinances to  the  State  Planning 
Board  before  final  adoption  by  the 
zoning  commission,  provisions  for 
restriction  and  amortization  of  non- 
conforming  uses  and  opportunity 
for  cooperation  in  zoning  work  be- 
tween counties  and  between  county 
commissions  and  municipal  plan- 
ning and  zoning  agencies. 

The  right  of  municipalities  to  zone 
is  not  interfered  with,  since  the  act 
is  expressly  limited  in  application  to 
such  portions  of  the  counties  as  lie 
outside  of  municipalities  now  having 
zoning  powers,  i.e.,  exclusively  rural 
sections.  It  is  these  rural  sections 
which  particularly  need  the  regula- 
tion of  the  use  of  land  for  residence, 
recreation,  agriculture,  water  supply 
conservation,  soil  conservation  and 
forestry. 

There  are  66  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  can  hardly  hope  for  an 
immediate  adoption  of  the  law  by 
all  of  them.  Since  it  is  the  para- 
mount concern  of  the  State  that  its 
rural  sections  shall  have  the  protec- 
tion of  zoning  regulations,  would  it 
not  be  proper,  instead  of  delegating 
the  right  to  counties,  for  the  State 
to  do  the  job,  imposing  the  duty  on 
a  State  Zoning  Commission  or  on 
the  State  Planning  Board  subject  to 
approval  by  the  legislature?  Cer- 
tainly this  practice  is  to  be  recom- 
mended where  county  government 
is  weak  or  non-existing. 
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Palisades  Interstate  Park  Compact 


Thirty-eight  years  ago  the  im- 
posing and  beautiful  Palisades  of 
the  Hudson  River — one  of  America's 
great  scenic  wonders — were  in  pro- 
cess of  demolition  by  quarrymen. 

The  Palisades  are  almost  wholly 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  but  it  was 
the  people  living  on  the  east  bank, 
in  New  York  City  and  the  commu- 
nities to  the  North,  who  daily  looked 
at  the  wooded  cliffs  across  the  river 
and  who  were  most  concerned  in 
their  preservation.  Only  through 
cooperation  of  the  two  States  could 
means  be  found  to  save  the  Palisades. 

In  1 899  a  preliminary  commission 
of  five  persons  from  each  State  was 
appointed  to  recommend  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  problem  of  inter- 
state cooperation.  In  the  following 
year  identical  legislation  was  enacted 
by  the  two  States  creating  in  each 
State  a  body  politic  to  be  known  as 
the  "Commissioners  of  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park"  with  appropriate 
powers  to  select,  locate  and  acquire 
such  lands  as  may  "be  proper  and 
necessary  to  be  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  extending 
a  state  park  and  thereby  preserving 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Palisades." 

By  an  ingenious  legislative  device, 
there  were  created  two  commissions 
of  ten  men,  five  from  each  State,  the 
intent  being  that  the  personnel  of 
the  two  commissions  be  identical. 
During  the  thirty-seven  years  of 
operation  of  the  park  under  this 
system  the  governors  of  the  two 
States  concurred  in  their  appoint- 
ments except  in  the  case  of  one  ap- 
pointee so  that  during  a  period  of 
nine  years  there  were  eleven  men 


instead  of  ten  on  the  joint  com- 
mission. 

The  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  embraced  only  the 
Palisades  in  New  Jersey  and  a  very 
small  area  in  New  York.  In  1906 
that  jurisdiction  was  extended  north- 
ward in  New  York  to  Haverstraw 
to  embrace  Hook  Mountain  which, 
like  the  Palisades,  was  in  process  of 
destruction  by  quarrymen;  and  in 
1910  further  northward  in  New  York 
to  Newburgh  and  westward  into  the 
Ramapo  Mountains,  to  include  what 
are  now  the  great  Bear  Mountain 
and  Harriman  Parks  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands  and  Storm  King  with  its 
scenic  highway  overlooking  New- 
burgh  Bay. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park  was  the 
first  instance  of  cooperative  action 
by  two  States  to  manage  a  joint 
enterprise.  The  experiment  has  been 
a  great  success.  The  scenery  of  the 
West  bank  of  the  Hudson  River 
from  Fort  Lee  in  New  Jersey  to 
Newburgh  in  New  York  has  been 
preserved  for  all  time;  the  park, 
consisting  of  about  46,000  acres  in 
New  York  and  1,700  acres  in  New 
Jersey,  with  its  vast  wilderness 
areas  and  many  recreational  attrac- 
tions draws  millions  of  visitors  each 
year.  Large  sums  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  States  and  con- 
tributed by  private  donors  toward 
the  creation,  development  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Park. 

The  continuance  of  the  Park  as 
an  interstate  undertaking  depended, 
however,  on  legislation  in  the  two 
States  which  might  be  amended  or 
repealed  by  either  State  at  any  time 
and  on  what  is  known  as  "interstate 
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comity,"  a  slender  reed  like  a  gentle- 
man's agreement  which  may  be 
relied  upon  only  so  long  as  both 
parties  to  the  agreement  continue 
to  act  as  gentlemen. 

Realizing  the  dangers  of  this 
situation,  the  Commissioners  for  a 
number  of  years  have  been  urging 
upon  the  two  States  the  desirability 
of  an  interstate  compact  that  would 
bind  the  two  States  on  a  contractual 
basis  to  continue  the  interstate  park 
as  an  interstate  enterprise. 

New  Jersey  passed  in  1936  an  act 
providing  for  such  a  compact  but 
New  York  declined  to  go  along  with 
that  particular  legislation.  After 
long  negotiation  with  New  York 
officials,  a  modified  form  of  compact 
was  agreed  upon  this  year  and  ap- 
proved in  New  York  on  April  5th 
and  in  New  Jersey  on  June  2d.  Then 
the  compact  went  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  August 
1 9th. 

The  compact  creates  a  single 
"Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission, as  a  joint  corporate  munici- 
pal instrumentality  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey."  The 
Commission  consists  of  ten  mem- 
bers, five  from  New  York  and  five 
from  New  Jersey,  the  former  com- 
missioners continuing  in  office.  The 


States  "agree  to  and  pledge  each  to 
the  other,  faithful  cooperation  in 
the  future  planning,  improvement, 
development,  maintenance,  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  park, 
holding  in  high  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  the  special  blessings 
and  natural  advantages  thereof." 

The  functions,  jurisdictions,  rights, 
powers  and  duties  of  the  two  state 
Commissions  together  with  title  to 
the  Park  property  and  lands  are 
transferred  by  the  compact  to  the 
new  Commission  which,  however, 
continues  to  be  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States  not 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
compact. 

The  Commission  may  not  sell, 
exchange  or  convey  any  land  except 
with  the  consent  of  both  States  by 
specific  enactment  and  the  compact 
may  be  amended  only  by  concurrent 
action  of  the  two  States. 

An  important  provision  of  the 
compact  is  that  gifts,  bequests  and 
devises  may  be  retained  by  the 
Commission  and  used  for  any  park 
purpose;  so  that  neither  State  may 
lay  exclusive  claim  upon  such  gifts. 

The  compact  is  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  progress  of  interstate 
cooperation  and  should  assure  the 
permanence  of  Palisades  Interstate 

Park.  FREDERICK  C.  SUTRO.  New  York 
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What  a  Trust  Company  Thinks  of 
City  Planning 


The  Bridgeport-City  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  pub- 
lished on  its  own  initiative  in  its 
"Monthly  Report  to  Customers"  for 
July  1937,  a  statement  entitled 
"Making  Fairfield  County  a  Better 
Place  in  Which  to  Live."  The  Com- 
pany's endorsement  of  planning  and 
zoning  as  a  means  of  improving 
communities  bears  repetition  here. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  "Oats  Nuts  Park"? 
You  smile,  thinking  perhaps  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  comic  paper.  But  you 
wouldn't  smile  if  you  had  something  like  it 
next  door. 

Oats  Nuts  Park  was  the  name  of  a  real 
estate  development  laid  out  in  the  Town  of 
Nor  walk  in  1902  as  a  part  of  a  sales  cam- 
paign to  promote  a  breakfast  food.  Lots 
were  given  away  to  the  holders  of  coupons. 
Naturally,  the  lots  were  small.  In  fact, 
750  lots  were  crowded  into  a  tract  of  only 
23  acres.  None  could  have  been  larger 
than  20  by  60  feet  without  allowing  for 
streets. 

Such  a  development,  with  tiny  lots 
crowding  on  one  another,  dead-end  streets 
and  little  room  for  landscaping,  would  if 
settled  be  little  better  than  a  slums  sec- 
tion. And  it  might  adjoin  your  country 
home.  In  fact,  the  site  of  Oats  Nuts  Park 
now  happens  to  lie  close  to  the  Merritt 
Parkway  route  in  a  section  where  fine  su- 
burban homes  and  country  estates  should 
develop  in  the  next  few  years. 

Happily,  nothing  came  of  Oats  Nuts 
Park.  But  all  over  Fairfield  County  today 
there  are  real  estate  developments  laid  out 
in  past  years  without  much  regard  for 
the  features  which  help  insure  a  pleasant 
and  desirable  residential  environment 
and  enhance  rather  than  depress  property 
values. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  law."  Well,  at 
last  there  is.  The  Legislature  has  just 
passed  an  act  giving  Fairfield  County 
town  planning  commissions  power  to  reg- 


ulate the  size  of  lots  in  subdivisions.  The 
Fairfield  County  Planning  Association 
sponsored  this  act.  Its  passage  is  only 
another  of  a  long  list  of  useful  services 
which  this  Association  has  rendered  since 
its  founding  in  1023  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  Daniel  S.  Sanford  of  Redding. 

"Planning"  is  a  word  much  used  these 
days.  The  planning  done  by  the  Fairfield 
County  Planning  Association  is  that  of  a 
group  of  public-spirited  men  and  women 
who  realize  that  every  piece  of  land  has  its 
best  use.  Oats  Nuts  Park  shows  what  can 
happen  if  there  is  no  protection  of  property 
against  exploitation  by  speculative  build- 
ing. 

Zoning  for  both  business  and  residential 
purposes  works  for  the  best  interests  of 
each.  Sections  with  single-family  houses 
want  protection  against  two- family  houses, 
and  these  against  multiple-family  apart- 
ments. "Light  business  such  as  retail 
stores  fears  factories  which  necessarily 
create  smoke,  dust  and  odors.  Natural 
scenic  spots  deserve  to  be  preserved.  Play- 
grounds, beaches,  athletic  fields,  trails, 
bridle  paths  and  foot-paths,  being  every- 
body's business,  tend  to  become  nobody's 
business.  Through-traffic  arteries  threaten 
bordering  residential  sections  with  hot  dog 
wagons,  billboards  and  unsightly  gas  sta- 
tions. Those  are  all  matters  of  community 
interest  which  the  Fairfield  County  Plan- 
ning Association  is  designed  to  consider  in 
the  interests  of  the  twenty-three  towns  in 
the  County 

Today  there  is  undoubtedly  a  growing 
conviction  among  American  cities  that  the 
best  kind  of  help  is  self-help;  that  the  best 
planning  for  a  community  is  that  provided 
within  the  community  by  those  wno  know 
its  needs  and  envision  its  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  now  the  Fair- 
field  County  Planning  Association  has 
been  making  expert  assistance  available  to 
every  town  in  the  County.  Far  from  being 
completed,  its  work  has  probably  just  be- 
gun in  view  of  the  likehihood  that  Fair- 
held  County  can  expect  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  600,000  by  1980,  which 
means  an  influx  of  250,000  new  residents, 
60,000  new  families. 
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City  Planning  Service  Begun  by  FHA 


Assistance  to  municipalities  and 
planning  and  zoning  commissions  in 
setting  up  city  planning,  zoning  and 
subdivision  control  programs  is  now 
offered  by  the  land  planning  section 
of  the  Technical  Division  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Field  offices  of  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministration have  been  notified  that 
this  service  is  now  available  and 
that  the  land  planning  section  will 
handle  all  inquiries  through  a  trained 
personnel  of  consultants,  long  ex- 
perienced in  subdivision  and  city 
planning  matters.  Municipal  and 
county  officials  who  are  interested  in 
establishing  regulations  that  will 
control  city  growth  may  avail  them- 
selves of  this  advisory  service. 

From  its  inception  the  land  plan- 
ning section  headed  by  Seward  H. 
Mott  has  been  giving  advice  to  oper- 
ative builders,  subdividers  and  pri- 
vate financial  institutions  regarding 
the  planning  of  properties  and  the 
creation  of  development  programs. 
Conferences  have  been  held  in  over 
50  of  the  larger  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country  and  many 
hundreds  of  subdivisions  were  in- 
spected. During  these  inspections 
consultations  were  held  with  de- 


velopers regarding  the  soundest 
methods  of  planning  and  marketing 
their  properties. 

As  a  result  of  the  flood  of  inquiries, 
particularly  those  from  smaller  com- 
munities, the  Housing  Administra- 
tion formulated  its  city  planning 
service  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
the  National  Housing  Act:  "To  en- 
courage improvement  in  housing 
standards  and  conditions."  It  is 
hoped  through  this  activity  to 
materially  improve  the  character  of 
cities  and  assist  in  the  intelligent  con- 
trol of  their  growth  and  expansion. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  land 
planning  section  cannot,  of  course, 
render  a  complete  city  planning 
service  and,  where  it  is  evident  that 
such  services  are  needed,  the  reten- 
tion of  experienced  professional 
assistance  is  urged.  The  consulta- 
tion service  will  interfere  in  no  way 
with  the  professional  activities  of 
city  planners  and  in  fact,  quite  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  selling  the  need  of 
their  services  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  objective  will  be  to  give 
advice  only  and  to  encourage  the 
employ  of  professional  consultants. 
The  section  will  not  attempt  any 
city  planning  studies  of  its  own. 


Virginia  to  Resume  Fight  for  Removal  of    illboards 


The  following  article  appeared  in 
the  August  6  edition  of  the  Virginia 
Gazette,  the  oldest  paper  in  the 
United  States: 

In  1936,  the  Virginia  State  Con- 
servation and  Development  Com- 
mission estimated  that  16,000,000 


tourists  visited  the  Commonwealth 
and  spent  $150,000,000.  .  .  . 

Many  States  are  doing  much  to 
attract  the  tourist  trade  by  building 
a  network  of  beautiful  wide  park- 
ways such  as  the  Mount  Vernon 
Parkway,  the  Yorktown-Williams- 
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burg  Parkway,  tourists'  rests,  picnic 
grounds,  and  camp  sites  to  attract 
the  motorist. 

These  parkways  make  motoring 
safe,  beautiful  and  free  from  annoy- 
ance. It  is  in  the  power  of  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State  to  do  likewise.  Our 
roads  are  rapidly  becoming  modern- 
ized but  with  the  new  road  comes  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  unsightly 
billboards. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  by  the 
Associated  Clubs  of  Virginia,  over 
6,000  miles  of  primary  roads  there 
were  34,000  billboards.  Or  if  you 
motor  at  40  miles  per  hour  you  will 
see  a  billboard  every  20  seconds. 


Billboards  are  only  erected  on  much 
traveled  roads.  They  advertise  their 
wares  to  the  greatest  number  of 
passersby.  They  attract  the  eye  of 
the  tourist  and  distract  his  atten- 
tion, thereby  causing  many  fatal 
accidents.  .  .  . 

In  order  to  return  our  roads  to 
their  natural  charm  and  beauty  a 
bill  must  be  passed  in  the  coming 
legislature  to  regulate  outdoor  ad- 
vertising in  the  rural  districts. 
Such  a  bill  would  not  restrict  ad- 
vertising of  goods  sold  on  the  im- 
mediate premises  or  in  corporate 
districts.  Many  state  organizations 
are  cooperating. 


The  1937  American  Planning  and  Civic  Annual 


Early  in  October  the  1937  AMERI- 
CAN PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  and 
sale.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  members 
promptly  on  publication. 

This  year  there  is  presented  in  a 
single  volume  the  thoughtful  papers 
read  at  a  number  of  important  con- 
ferences held  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding the  papers  delivered  at  the 
National  Planning  Conference  held 
in  Detroit  June  i,  2  and  3.  Selected 
papers  which  were  delivered  at  two 
regional  and  one  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks  are  also  included 
in  the  thought  that  they  contain 


valuable  information  and  even  more 
valuable  advice  from  those  who  have 
acquired  experience  and  judgment  in 
dealing  with  state  -  administered 
areas. 

The  ANNUAL  does  not  pretend  to 
give  a  balanced  analytical  treatise 
on  what  has  happened  during  the 
year.  Rather  it  takes  advantage  of 
the  best  thought  of  specialists,  as 
expressed  in  their  programs  of  meet- 
ings and  in  specially  prepared  papers, 
giving  accounts  of  recent  events,  up- 
to-date  facts  and  attempts  to  define 
current  trends  and  new  objectives. 
The  price  to  the  public  is  $3. 


'Shopping  Districts 

By  S.  R.  DeBOER 


The  Association  has  recently  dis- 
tributed to  its  members  a  volume 
entitled  "Studies  in  City  Planning — 
Shopping  Districts,"  by  S.  R.  DeBoer, 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  a  well-known 


member  of  the  planning  profession, 
who  is  consultant  to  the  State  Plan- 
ning Boards  of  New  Mexico,  Utah 
and  Wyoming.  The  book  deals  with 
the  planning  of  business  and  ship- 
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ping  districts  and  contains  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  laymen  as 
well  as  professional  planners. 

This  volume  is  on  sale  by  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 


ciation, 901  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  priced  at 
$1.00  per  copy  plus  15  cents  for 
mailing.  Twelve  copies  are  offered 
at  the  rate  of  $10.00,  postpaid. 


Digest  of  State  Park  Laws 


A  three-volume  digest  of  all  laws 
relating  to  state  parks  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  made  available  to  park  and  con- 
servation authorities.  As  a  result 
of  the  study  of  these  laws,  principles 
were  evolved  which  are  now  being 
incorporated  in  all  new  state  legisla- 


tion relating  to  parks  and  recreation. 
The  publication  has  wide  distribu- 
tion to  federal  and  state  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  libraries,  and 
individuals.  A  compilation  of  all  state 
laws  relating  to  archeological  matters 
was  prepared  and  made  available  to 
interested  agencies  and  individuals. 


Prohibit  Nuisance  Industries  from  the  Federal  City 


Legislation  will  be  introduced  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  pre- 
vent nuisance  industries  in  the  na- 
tional capital,  whether  or  not  the 
abattoir  now  being  constructed  by 
the  Gobel  Company  in  northeast 
Washington  is  ever  finished  and 
operated. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes 
continues  his  strong  opposition  to 
the  abattoir  as  a  detriment  to  two 
PWA  housing  projects  and  parks  in 
the  vicinity.  A  law  is  being  drafted 
at  his  direction  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  tax  on  industrial  waste 
based  on  volume.  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  legislation  the 
health  officer  of  the  District,  upon 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  for 
issuing  permits  for  the  operation  of 
such  industries,  is  making  a  thor- 
ough study  in  conjunction  with 
PWA  engineers  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  operation  upon  which  to  base 
restrictive  measures. 


The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  taken  a  firm  stand 
that  the  National  Capital  should  be 
developed  free  from  nuisance  indus- 
tries. Large  cattle  pens  and  obnox- 
ious rendering  plants  have  no  place 
in  the  city,  least  of  all  at  its  eastern 
portal. 

The  park  area  now  being  planned 
for  the  section  is  the  second  largest 
in  the  city.  Both  the  park  and  the 
adjoining  residential  area  deserve 
protection  from  depreciating  in- 
fluences. 

Every  citizen  in  the  United  States 
has  a  stake  in  the  Federal  City,  for 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment of  Federal  funds  to  make 
Washington  an  outstanding  world 
capital.  Members  who  would  like  to 
see  the  Capital  protected  from  offen- 
sive industries  should  write  to  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  urging 
the  passage  of  restrictive  legislation 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
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Reorganization  and  Conservation 

By  HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT 
President,  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 


PERIODICALLY,  ever  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic,  we 
have  had  proposed  reorganiza- 
tions of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Supplement- 
ing the  early  departments  of  the  first 
sixty  years — State,  Treasury,  War, 
Justice,  Post  Office  and  Navy — Con- 
gress in  1849  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  or  Home  De- 
partment. To  the  new  department 
were  transferred  the  General  Land 
Office  from  the  Treasury,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  Pension 
Office  from  the  War  Department  and 
the  Patent  Office  from  the  State 
Department.  Later,  as  the  various 
"home"  activities  outgrew  the  In- 
terior Department,  Agriculture,  at 
first  a  bureau  in  Interior,  was 
made  into  a  Department.  Then 
followed  Commerce  and  Labor  as 
one  Department  and  then  divided 
into  two. 

Ever  since  the  World  War  we  have 
heard  rather  insistent  demands  for 
a  new  reorganization.  Some  shift- 
ing of  bureaus  and  functions  has 
taken  place.  Many  new  agencies 
have  resulted  from  the  emergency 
activities  organized  to  combat  the 
Great  Depression. 

In  May  of  1933,  Frederic  A. 
Delano,  then  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
proposed  strengthening  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior  under 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  to  cover 
(i)  National  Resources  or  Conser- 
vation of  Lands  and  Waters,  (2) 
Public  Works,  and  (3)  Education 
and  Health. 

In  January  of  1937,  a  committee 
of  eminent  leaders  in  the  field  of 
public  administration,  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  reported  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion to  the  President  who  immedi- 
ately sent  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  with  his 
blessing. 

The  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management  con- 
sisted of  Louis  Brownlow,  Director 
of  the  Public  Administration  Clear- 
ing House  in  Chicago;  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Political  Science  De- 
partment of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and  Luther  Gulick,  Di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  One  may  take 
exception,  if  one  desires,  to  recom- 
mendations of  a  committee  so  com- 
posed, but  one  is  bound  to  respect 
the  considered  opinions  of  these 
gentlemen  as  authoritative  in  their 
field. 

The  Committee  recommended : 
(i)  Expansion  of  the  White  House 
staff;  (2)  Strengthening  of  manage- 
rial agencies  of  the  Government, 
particularly  those  dealing  with  the 
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budget,  efficiency  research,  person- 
nel, and  planning;  (3)  Extension  of 
the  merit  system  upward,  outward, 
and  downward  to  cover  all  non- 
policy-determining  posts,  the  re- 
organization of  the  civil  service 
system,  and  the  establishment  of 
opportunities  for  a  career  system 
attractive  to  the  best  talent  of  the 
Nation;  (4)  Overhauling  the  100 
independent  agencies,  administra- 
tive authorities,  boards  and  com- 
missions to  place  appropriate  func- 
tions within  the  following  12  major 
executive  departments,  existing  and 
proposed:  State,  Treasury,  War, 
Justice,  Post  Office,  Navy,  Con- 
servation, Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  Social  Welfare,  and  Public 
Works;  (5)  Revision  of  the  fiscal 
system  in  the  light  of  the  best  gov- 
ernmental and  private  practice. 

Generally  speaking,  the  comments 
of  the  press  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  this  report 
were  commendatory  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  and  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  selfish  interests  might 
not  interfere  with  a  comprehensive 
and  balanced  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

The  parts  of  the  report  which  are 
of  greatest  interest  to  the  readers  of 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT  are 
those  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  National  Planning 
Board,  included  in  the  first  recom- 
mendation and  discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  and  former  issues  of  the 
quarterly,  and  the  proposal  to 
create  a  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, to  take  the  place  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  has 
now  existed  nearly  ninety  years. 
Public  Works  would  be  concen- 
trated in  a  new  department  and  the 


education,  health  and  welfare  acti- 
vities would  go  to  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Welfare. 

In  reality,  here  are  three  new  de- 
partments to  take  the  place,  in  part, 
of  the  old  Interior  Department. 
From  some  points  of  view  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  of  the  three,  the  new 
department  chosen  to  be  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  the  Department  of 
Conservation,  due  to  the  form  of 
the  recommendation  in  the  Report 
of  the  President's  Committee  and 
the  wording  of  the  Byrnes  bill, 
which  has  brought  forth  objections 
to  the  proposed  Department  of 
Conservation  entirely  unrelated  to 
the  merits  of  the  proposal,  but  based 
on  the  past  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son to  attach  the  past  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  Con- 
servation than  to  attach  it  to  Wel- 
fare or  Public  Works.  Moreover, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
had  at  its  head  many  eminent  and 
public-spirited  leaders  who  have 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. 

We  should,  therefore,  consider 
the  proposal  for  the  Department  of 
Conservation  on  its  merits.  While 
there  are  other  conceivable  align- 
ments for  grouping  the  Federal 
agencies  functionally,  taken  as  a 
part  of  a  comprehensive  reorgani- 
zation plan,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation. Perhaps  the  principal 
gain  would  be  the  almost  certain 
selection  by  each  succeeding  Presi- 
dent of  a  recognized  conservationist 
to  head  the  department.  It  has  been 
more  difficult  in  the  past  to  make  a 
"job  analysis"  for  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  than  for  any  other  de- 
partment because  of  the  diversity 
in  the  character  of  the  bureaus 
brought  together  in  Interior.  The 
job  analysis  for  a  Secretary  of  Con- 
servation would  be  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. 

The  second  advantage,  which  no 
doubt  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management,  is  that 
the  trend  in  the  States  is  toward 
State  Departments  of  Conservation 
under  which  the  various  land  and 
water  resource  agencies  are  brought 
together.  A  Department  of  Con- 
servation would  facilitate  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  in  matters  of 
conservation. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  bureaus 
which  would  probably  be  trans- 
ferred by  Executive  Order  of  the 
President,  if  Congress  acts  to  put 
the  reorganization  plan  into  effect, 
fear  the  change.  Some  of  the  bureaus 
at  present  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  fear  new  dominations.  Some 
of  the  fears  may  be  realized.  But  if 
there  is  to  be  a  comprehensive  re- 
organization of  the  Government 
agencies  on  a  broad  scale,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee, it  would  seem  that  such  con- 
siderations should  not  block  the  rec- 
ognized progress  which  would  ad- 
mittedly be  the  result  of  scientific 
reorganization. 

There  are,  however,  two  indis- 
pensable provisions  which  all  con- 
servationists believe  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  pending  legislation: 

(i)  Civil  Service  should  specifi- 
cally be  made  to  include  all  chiefs 
of  technical  bureaus.  The  bureaus 
which  have  built  up  during  the 
years  a  reputation  for  sound  scien- 


tific service  have  done  so  because  the 
bureau  chiefs  and  the  staffs  have 
carried  over  from  administration  to 
administration,  regardless  of  politics. 
These  bureaus  have  given  to  the  de- 
partments a  continuity  which  would 
be  impossible  if  they  were  changed, 
or  even  threatened  with  change, 
with  each  new  administration.  If 
the  protection  which  exists  in  lim- 
ited form  for  certain  bureau  chiefs 
were  to  be  curtailed  instead  of  ex- 
tended by  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion, there  would  be  a  distinct  re- 
trogression and  some  of  the  fears  of 
the  opponents  of  reorganization 
might  be  realized.  Conservationists 
would  feel  reassured  if  they  could 
know  that  all  bureau  chiefs  and 
staffs  of  the  bureaus  to  be  grouped 
in  the  Department  of  Conservation 
were  fully  and  completely  protected 
by  Civil  Service. 

(2)  The  continuation  of  the  high 
standards  in  subject  matter  which 
have  been  developed  by  the  various 
scientific,  technical  and  professional 
bureaus  should  be  indicated  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Through  the  years, 
policies  of  great  importance  to  the 
American  people  have  been  estab- 
lished and  a  high  order  of  public 
service  has  developed.  Whatever 
advances  are  promised  for  the  future 
the  positive  achievements  of  the 
past  should  be  protected. 

Without  these  two  guarantees, 
the  conservationists  of  the  country 
will  look  askance  on  any  sort  of 
regrouping  of  Government  agencies 
in  the  alleged  interest  of  efficiency. 
With  these  guarantees,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  a  reorganization 
to  give  functional  unity  to  bureaus 
and  services  dealing  with  conserva- 
tion. It  might  well  be  that  a  new 
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era  of  education  and  practice  would 
be  inaugurated  to  give  the  United 
States  what  it  has  never  had  in  the 


past — a  thorough-going  program  for 
the  conservation  of  its  land,  water, 
and  wildlife  resources. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

A  Permanent  Planning  Agency 


The  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee, nee  National  Planning  Board, 
has  given  an  excellent  account  of 
itself.  Set  up,  at  first  in  connection 
with  the  Emergency  Public  Works 
Program,  and  later  by  Executive 
Order  of  the  President,  it  has  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  but  carefully  and 
has  built  a  foundation  on  the  solid 
rock  of  State's  responsibilities.  It 
would  have  been  quicker  and  easier 
to  set  up  a  strong,  centralized  group 
of  persons  to  make  plans  according 
to  their  best  lights  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  The  National  Resources 
Committee,  however,  elected  a 
harder,  stonier  path.  It  stimulated 
the  States  to  set  up  Planning  Boards 
of  their  own,  offered  the  services  of 
planning  consultants  when  re- 
quested, and  thus  fostered  a  pro- 
cedure based  on  the  principle  of 
local  self-government. 

We  now  have  State  Planning 
Boards  operating  in  46  States.  In 
39  of  these,  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  in  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  Boards  have 
been  placed  upon  a  statutory  basis 
and  are  now  established  as  regular 
governmental  agencies.  For  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1937, 
legislatures  and  governors  have 
made  available  over  $770,000  for 
their  official  planning  activities. 


tee  has  issued  a  very  sizable  library 
of  reports  which,  taken  with  the 
reports  made  by  the  state  planning 
boards,  offer  the  groundwork  for  a 
planning  program  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  adapted  to  local  needs. 
The  Committee  has  recently  region- 
alized its  work  by  setting  up  nine 
field  offices  to  cover  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  Southeastern,  Ohio- 
Great  Lakes,  South  Central,  Mis- 
souri Valley,  Intermountain-Great 
Plains,  Southwest,  and  Pacific 
Northwest  States,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Boston,  Baltimore,  Atlanta, 
Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Omaha,  Denver, 
San  Francisco  and  Portland. 

On  November  10,  the  National 
Resources  Committee  released  a 
Progress  Report  for  1937,  reviewing 
its  advisory  efforts  to  stimulate 
local  and  state  planning  and  to  en- 
courage decentralization  of  plan- 
ning activities.  In  addition  to  the 
46  state  planning  boards,  there  are 
now  some  400  county  planning  agen- 
cies and  more  than  1,700  town  and 
city  planning  agencies.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  this  is  "an  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  awareness  of 
the  rural  population  to  planning 
programs."  In  a  few  States,  local 
planning  boards  have  been  brought 
together  into  district  planning  agen- 
cies. Of  the  1,700  towns  and  cities 


The  National  Resources  Commit- JLwhich  have  developed  some  form  of 
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planning  or  zoning,  1,200  have  con- 
tinuous planning  boards  for  making 
necessary  adjustments  in  zoning 
ordinances  and  to  initiate  plans  for 
thorofares,  parks,  playgrounds  and 
other  physical  improvements. 

Now  that  so  many  state  legisla- 
tures have  acted  in  good  faith  to 
create  state  planning  boards  by 
statute,  to  cooperate  with  a  national 
planning  agency,  it  seems  that  the 
Federal  legislature — Congress — 
should  itself  act  to  give  the  existing 
Federal  agency  the  status  of  legal 
enactment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  is  exactly  what  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Man- 


agement has  recommended  and  that 
there  is  now  pending  legislation  to 
this  effect  before  the  Congress. 

There  is  every  argument  for,  and 
so  far  as  we  know  none  against,  set- 
ting up  a  permanent  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board.  If  this  is 
not  done,  it  might  happen  that  a 
future  President  would  fail  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  agency  and  the 
really  fine  groundwork  which  has 
been  laid  would  fail  to  receive  the 
superstructure  for  which  all  founda- 
tions are  meant.  Let  us  have  a 
permanent  national  planning  agency, 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  equipped  to 
work  with  State  Planning  agencies. 


Toward  a  New  Planning  Era 


Ten  years  ago  Charlotte  Rumbold, 
then  President  of  the  Ohio  Planning 
Conference,  said  that  what  city 
planning  needed  was  a  dramatist 
and  a  poet.  It  had  talented  de- 
signers, able  statisticians,  compe- 
tent historians,  but  very  few  popu- 
lar interpreters,  men  and  women 
who  in  speech  and  writing  could 
make  planning  appeal  to  the  people. 

The  past  ten  years  might  be  called 
the  Era  of  Lament — no  real  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  planning, 
little  official  recognition  or  public 
support,  planning  commissions 
which  did  not  know  what  it  was  all 
about,  zoning  commissions  which 
had  to  make  disastrous  compromises 
because  of  mistaken  public  demand. 
The  fault  lay  with  the  planners. 
They  did  not  produce  readable  re- 
ports. Harry  Overstreet  said  of 
them  a  few  years  ago:  "The  report 
of  a  city  plan  ought  to  read  like  a 
novel;  too  often  it  reads  like  a  half- 


resuscitated  law  book.  The  city 
planner  must,  then,  either  learn  the 
art  of  dramatic  literary  presentation 
or  he  must  hire  someone  who  posses- 
ses this  art." 

The  dramatist  and  the  poet  of 
planning  have  not  yet  appeared,  but 
the  popular  magazines  are  ventur- 
ing a  planning  message  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  Broadway  success, 
"Dead  End,"  was  a  powerful  appeal 
for  recreational  planning.  R.  L. 
Duffus,  in  his  "Mastering  a  Me- 
tropolis," did  a  fine  job  in  populariz- 
ing the  monumental  regional  plan  of 
New  York. 

And  now  comes  a  flock  of  plan- 
ning statements  and  reports  which 
people  will  read. 

Here  is  a  typical  sentence  from 
a  National  Resources  Board  Report 
of  1935: 

"Regionalism  is  a  clustering  of 
environmental,  economic,  social,  and 
governmental  factors  to  such  an 
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extent  that  a  distinct  consciousness 
of  separate  identity  within  the  whole, 
a  need  for  autonomous  planning,  a 
manifestation  of  cultural  peculiar- 
ities, and  a  desire  for  administrative 
freedom,  are  theoretically  recog- 
nized and  actually  put  into  effect.1' 
Compare  this  with  a  sample  from 
the  Regional  Report  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Area  issued  early 
this  month:  "The  highways  should 
be  good — all  told  they  are  costing 
the  United  States  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  cars  are  good,  too,  with 
all  the  latest  gadgets  as  well  as  the 
power  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 


horses  directed  by  the  flip  of  the 
finger.  As  to  us  behind  the  wheel, 
well,  we  are  what  we  are,  like  Popeye, 
and  it  is  a  hard  job  to  change  us. 
Add  us  together  and  we  have  a  sit- 
uation that  is  definitely  not  good. 
The  grim  Fifth  Horseman — modern 
style — has  picked  off  from  Ameri- 
can highways  in  the  last  eighteen 
years  more  lives  than  have  been 
claimed  by  the  whole  eighteen  years 
of  wars  that  we  Americans  have 
fought." 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  at  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  which  relates  planning 
to  human  needs? 


Penalty  of  Piecemeal  Reorganization 


If  comprehensive  reorganization 
of  Government  agencies  is,  by  some 
miracle  of  cooperation,  accomplished, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
be  most  heavily  penalized  of  all  the 
existing  departments.  It  will  lose 
its  name  and  identity.  It  will  lose 
more  bureaus  and  agencies  than  will 
probably  be  taken  from  any  other 
single  department,  if  we  may  predict 
the  President's  course  to  follow  Con- 
gressional action. 

Indeed,  with  the  almost  certain 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare and  the  probable  transfer  of 
Public  Works  and  Housing  to  other 
agencies,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  under  any  name,  would  re- 
tain only  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  General  Land  Office  and 


Grazing  on  the  Public  Domain,  pos- 
sibly some  jurisdiction  over  Indian 
Lands,  oil  and  coal,  and  perhaps  not 
all  of  these. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  pre- 
fer the  existing  distribution  of  bu- 
reaus, but  a  reorganization  which 
would  mutilate  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  yet  not  rebuild  a 
new  and  homogeneous  department 
could  hardly  be  called  comprehen- 
sive and  would  not  produce  a  bal- 
anced redistribution  of  bureaus  in 
the  executive  departments.  Against 
the  manifest  disadvantages  of  new 
alignments  must  be  measured  the 
possible  gains  from  a  new  emphasis 
on  Conservation  as  an  acknowledged 
objective  where  in  the  past  it  has 
been  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween exploitation,  utilization  and 
conservation. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  misstatement  in  the  July-Sep- 
tember PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT.  Arthur  F.  Lewis  is  not  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Planning  Board  as  stated,  but  is  chief  engineer  of  the  staff.  John  Hutchins 
Cady  directs  the  work  of  the  staff  and  also  serves  as  consultant. 
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Watch  Service  Report 

Regional  Planning 


S.  2555  (Morris) — H.  R.  7365  (Mansfield)  both  introduced  on  June  3.    Senate  bill 
;rred  first  to  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  later  to  Committee  on 


S. 

Commerce;  House  bill  referred  to  "Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  To  provide  for 
the  regional  conservation  and  development  of  the  national  resources;  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  conservation  authorities. 

To  some  extent  the  nine  regional  offices  set  up  by  the  National  Resources  Committee 
would  cover  the  regional  planning  authorized  in  this  measure  and  would  concentrate 
planning  authority  in  the  Federal  Government's  planning  agency  or  its  successor  which 
would  be  created  by  the  Byrnes  Bill  (S.  2970).  There  seems  to  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  about  this;  but  there  is  a  lively  controversy  over  the  wisdom  of  creating  regional 
administrative  agencies  across  state  lines. 

Reo  rganiza  tio  n 

H.  R.  8202  (Warren)  introduced  Aug.  10  and  referred  to  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Organization.  To  provide  for  the  reorganization  of  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  for  other  purposes.  Passed  House  on 
Aug.  13.  This  bill  would  reenact  Title  IV  of  Part  II  of  the  Legislative  Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1933,  as  amended  in  1934,  giving  the  President  certain  powers  to  re- 
organize the  Federal  agencies  by  Executive  Order.  A  Department  of  Welfare  is  created 
by  the  bill. 

S.  2970  (Byrnes)  introduced  Aug.  16,  referred  to  Select  Committee  on  Government 
Organization.  To  provide  for  reorganizing  agencies  of  the  Government,  extending  the 
classified  civil  service,  establishing  a  General  Auditing  Office  and  a  Department  of 
Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes.  Favorably  reported  and  now  on  Senate  Calendar. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to  transfer  and  regroup  Federal  agencies  (with 
certain  exceptions).  A  civil  service  administrator  to  serve  15  years  would  take  the  place 
of  the  existing  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  appoint- 
ments, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  all  offices  determined  to  be  policy- 
making.  The  President  is  authorized  to  extend  the  classified  civil  service.  There  is  oro- 
vision  for  appointments  to  civil  service  status  upon  recommendation  by  heads  of  agencies 
and  by  non-competitive  examinations  and  for  promotion  of  employees  to  higher  classes. 
This  bill  abolishes  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  offices  of  Comptroller  General 
and  Assistant  Comptroller  General  and  establishes  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
General  Auditing  Office,  the  heads  to  be  appointed  for  15  years. 

A  Department  of  Welfare  would  be  established  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
made  the  Department  of  Conservation. 

In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  a  National  Resources  Planning  Board  of 
five  would  be  created;  and  the  President  would  be  empowered  to  appoint  six  adminis- 
trative assistants. 

H.  R.  7730  (Robinson,  Utah)  introduced  June  30,  referred  to  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Organization.  To  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  not  to  exceed  six 
administrative  assistants.  Passed  House  July  27. 

Housing 

S.  3055  (Wagner) — H.  R.  8520  (Steagall)  introduced  Nov.  29.  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  To  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  and  for  other 
purposes.  These  bills  are  introduced  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  President's  message  of  Nov.  29,  and  the  provisions  are  designed  to  promote  con- 
struction of  housing  by  private  agencies  through  extended  credit  and  mortgage  insurance. 
The  Steagall  bill,  as  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  December  16, 
would  enable  F.H.A.,  on  mortgages  up  to  $8600,  to  insure  90  percent  of  the  first  $5400 
and  80  percent  of  the  balance.  In  addition  to  reviving  F.H.A.  insurance  for  repairs,  the 
full  amount  of  loans  up  to  $2500  may  be  insured  for  construction  of  small,  new  houses, 
rural  and  urban.  The  bill  passed  the  House  on  December  18,  1937. 


Interior  Department  Hearing  on  Rocky 
Mountain  Tunnel 


On  November  12,  1937,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  held  a  hearing 
on  the  proposed  tunnel  under  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park.  He  wished 
the  proponents  of  the  project  in 
Congress  and  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice to  present  the  arguments  for 
it,  the  National  Park  Service  to 
present  its  objections,  and  the  con- 
servation organizations  to  state  their 
views. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had 
always  been  cold  toward  a  tunnel 
which  would  interfere  with  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park; 
that  if  he  had  had  the  power  he 
would  have  desired  to  prevent  its 
location  under  the  park.  He  called 
attention,  however,  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Act  of  1915  creating 
the  park,  which  permitted  the 
Reclamation  Service  to  enter  the 
park  and  use  its  waters  for  recla- 
mation projects,  and  to  the  more 
recent  Act  of  Congress  authorizing 
$900,000  from  the  Reclamation 
Fund  to  start  construction.  Secre- 
tary I  ekes  declared  that  the  action 
of  Congress  in  appropriating  that 
sum  is  a  definite  mandate  which  he 
is  sworn  to  obey. 

Senator  Alva  B.  Adams  and 
Representative  Edward  T.  Taylor 
headed  the  Colorado  delegation  to 
urge  the  Secretary  to  proceed  with 
construction  of  the  project.  John 
C.  Page,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  presented  the  project, 
and  Arno  B.  Cammerer,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  requested 
the  Secretary  to  set  up  certain 


specific   safeguards   to   the    Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park: 

1.  That  no  construction  work  shall  be 
undertaken    on    the    surface    within    the 
existing  park   boundaries,   nor  shall   any 
construction    camps    or    construction    ac- 
tivities be  located  therein,  nor  shall  the 
surface    be   otherwise    disturbed    by   the 
project. 

2.  That  the  location  of  roads,  trails, 
camps,  transmission  lines,  and  other  works 
outside  the  present  boundaries  but  within 
the    present     authorized    boundaries    of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  incidental 
to  the  construction  of  the  project,  and  the 
obliteration  of  evidences  of  construction 
upon   the   completion   thereof,    including 
planting  and  screening  of  debris,  shall  be 
jointly  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may,  by  agreement  with  the  Grand  Ditch 
Company,  provide  for  the  abandonment 
of  its  diversion   ditches   at  the   head   of 
Phantom  Valley.    .    .    . 

4.  That  there  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  project,  without  charge  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  three  second  feet  of  project  water 
for  consumptive  use  within  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park,  or  for  release  to  com- 
pensate   lower    water    users    for    loss    by 
reason  of  such  consumptive  use  within  the 
park.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Cammerer  presented  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  whereby  the  park 
may  be  improved  and  the  damages 
of  the  diversion  project  minimized : 
(i)  the  purchase  of  an  adequate  strip 
of  land  from  the  city  limits  of  the 
town  of  Estes  Park  to  the  existing 
park  boundary,  necessary  for  the 
proper  protection  of  the  Thompson 
River  park  approach  highway  and 
the  park  headquarters  which  are 
now  surrounded  by  unsightly  devel- 
opments; (2)  the  addition  of  an  area 
south  of  the  present  park  boundary 
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which  would  extend  the  park  to  its 
natural  terminus  in  the  vicinity  of 
Navajo  Peak;  (3)  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
privately  owned  lands  within  the 
park. 

Representatives  were  heard  from 
the  American  Forestry  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Audu- 
bon  Societies,  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation, Wilderness  Society,  the 
Emergency  Conservation  Committee, 
Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Society 
of  Mammalogists,  and  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Parks  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  supported  the 
National  Park  proposals  if  the  build- 
ing of  the  tunnel  at  this  point  proved 
to  be  inevitable.  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee, 
sounded  a  warning  against  diver- 
sion from  one  watershed  to  another. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  stated  that 
"the  chief,  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  really  grave  risk  of  serious 
physical  injury  to  the  park  by  the 
tunnel  seems  to  lie  in  the  possibility 
that  the  construction  of  the  tunnel 
without  intermediate  shafts  and 
without  other  surface  operations  in 
the  park,  proposed  in  entire  good 
faith  by  the  Reclamation  Service, 
may  encounter  unanticipated  diffi- 
culties and  costs  that  would  result 
in  very  strong  pressure  from  many 
sources,  perhaps  legitimately  irre- 
sistible pressure  if  the  work  is  then 
already  far  advanced,  for  disregard- 
ing this  critical  safeguard  of  park 
values.  My  suggestion  is  that  dur- 


ing the  period  of  negotiation  and 
before  the  beginning  of  active  con- 
struction work,  you  should  have 
made  a  very  thorough,  penetrating 
and  wholly  unbiased  engineering 
investigation  of  this  question  as  a 
basis  for  your  judging  whether  the 
risk  of  having  to  change  the  present 
plans  and  revert  to  shafts  or  other 
surface  operations  within  the  park 
is  practically  negligible  or  is  really 
serious."  Mr.  Olmsted  also  urged 
that  Congress,  having  authorized 
the  tunnel  project  under  specific 
plans  and  with  elaborate  safeguards 
against  damage  to  park  values,  be 
induced  to  repeal  the  blanket  pro- 
viso of  1915  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  leaving  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  open  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  unspecified  irriga- 
tion project  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  without  limit  in  space  or 
time. 

The  Association  appealed  to  the 
Secretary: 

We  hope  that  you  will  make  a  positive 
condition  that  no  construction  operations 
shall  be  undertaken  uritbin  the  existing  park; 
that  all  plans  jor  construction  affecting  the 
park  ana  its  approach  roads  sbau  be  studied 
and  passed  upon  by  the  National  Park 
Service  jointly  ivitb  the  Reclamation  Service 
bejore  construction  is  authorized.  We  hope 
that  you  will  recommend  to  Congress  at 
an  early  date  extensions  to  the  park  as 
proposed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  purchase  of  all  private  property 
within  the  present  and  proposed  bounda- 
ries. Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  if 
these  hopes  are  realized,  would  be  im- 
proved, but  we  should  recognize  at  the 
outset  that  Grand  Lake  will  be  sacrificed 
to  its  present  and  proposed  uses,  that  both 
the  eastern  and  western  approach  roads 
will  be  materially  injured  and  in  some 
cases  must  be  relocated.  This  is  the  price 
we  pay  for  other  improvements. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  are 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain. 


It  Takes  a  Hotel  to  Fill  a  Park5 


By  HARRY  BLOOM 


FROM  the  concrete  band  of 
paving  that  is  Highway  41, 
sixty  miles  west  of  Indian- 
apolis, an  oiled,  limestone  chipped 
road  curves  into  a  i,3Oo-acre  tract 
pitted  by  hollowed  sandstone  forma- 
tion, shaded  by  oak,  tulip,  hemlock 
and  maple  trees  and  cut  through  by 
sylvan  Sugar  Creek. 

It.  is  Turkey  Run  Park,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Indiana's  state 
parks.  On  a  holiday  5,000  visitors 
will  pay  the  ten  cents  each  to  the 
State  for  its  upkeep  and  this  year 
about  200,000  recreation-seekers  will 
enjoy  its  trails,  woods  and  beauty. 

A  substantial  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  park  is  given  to 
W.  B.  Guthrie's  able  management  of 
Turkey  Run  Inn,  a  ii4-room  brick 
hotel  built  on  the  grounds  by  Indi- 
ana's Conservation  Department  and 
leased  to  him.  Indeed,  the  inn  has 
been  so  conspicuous  a  factor  in  the 
popularization  of  the  park  that  it 
has  awakened  park  authorities  to 
a  fresh  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  concessionaire  in  promoting 
the  use  of  the  State's  playgrounds 
and  natural  preserves. 

That  this  is  not  mere  guesswork  is 
shown  by  attendance  figures  at  park 
and  inn.  Until  last  year  the  hotel's 
percentage  of  patronage  gain  over 
each  of  the  previous  five  years  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  gain  for  the  park 
as  a  whole.  The  trend  changed  last 
year  because  the  inn  approached  the 
limits  of  its  possibilities.  On  week- 
ends and  holidays  its  capacity  is 
definitely  exceeded  by  demand.  The 


overflow  that  Mr.  Guthrie  turned 
away  to  neighboring  farmhouses  and 
competing  taverns  on  private  lands 
last  year  would  have  filled  25  addi- 
tional rooms  for  a  period  of  90  days. 

Of  the  185,000  persons  who  paid 
admission  into  the  park  last  year, 
72,000,  or  38  percent,  patronized  the 
inn  for  rooms  or  meals  or  both.  That 
alone  indicates  how  prominent  a 
role  the  hotel  plays  in  the  park's 
prosperity. 

Deciding  to  use  the  park  as  a  sort 
of  experimental  laboratory  for  the 
entire  system,  the  State  20  years  ago 
timorously  built  a  12-room  inn  with 
the  prayer  that  it  would  prove  no 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  To  the 
surprise  of  park  authorities,  the  ven- 
ture went  so  well  that  48  rooms  were 
added  five  years  later  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  depression,  another 
wing  of  54  rooms.  Since  Mr.  Guthrie 
took  charge  eight  years  ago  (four 
years  after  graduating  from  Wa- 
bash)  a  commissary  dance  hall  was 
built,  chiefly  for  campers  and  travel- 
ers who  don't  stop  at  the  hotel.  A 
garage  and  filling  station  to  care  for 
the  seemingly  endless  procession  of 
automobiles  completes  the  con- 
cession. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  park 
concessionaire  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  evil.  Today  the  right  man 
in  that  post  is  known  to  be  an  asset 
to  the  park  as  a  whole.  "Entirely 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  all-important  functionary,"  said 
Col.  Richard  Lieber,  president  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


*Reprinted  in  part  from  The  Louisville  Times,  July  16,  1937 
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and  father  of  Indiana's  system,  in  a 
recent  address  at  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
"The  best-laid  plans  of  park  authori- 
ties and  enthusiasts  gang  aft  agley 
for  lack  of  a  capable  concessionaire. 
It  is  he  who  has  the  double  function, 
before  he  can  consider  even  his  own 
pecuniary  interest,  to  represent  the 
park  authorities  as  well  as  the  tour- 
ing citizen.  If  he  does  not  have  this 
complete  understanding  of  what  the 
State  can  give  and  what  the  visitor 
is  entitled  to  receive  he  will  have  no 
further  opportunity  to  consider  his 
own  material  interests,  because  there 
won't  be  any  left.  But  in  the  mea- 
sure in  which  he  is  capable  of  acting 
as  the  State's  representative,  play- 
ing the  part  of  mine  host,  he  will  find 
a  rich  reward  and  certainly  all  kinds 
of  opportunities  to  profit  in  a  ma- 
terial way  as  he  should  .  .  ." 

The  Turkey  Run  concession  pays 
Indiana  $i  1,600  a  year  rental,  which 
figures  eight  to  ten  percent  on  the 
investment.  The  large  lobby,  which 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  hotel,  the  game  room  and  other 
adjuncts  for  public  use  are  not  fig- 
ured as  part  of  the  investment  be- 
cause they  are  available  to  all, 
whether  guests  of  the  hotel  or  not. 
The  rental  is  figured  on  the  principle 
of  bringing  a  fair  return  to  the  State 
and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
hotel  to  earn  a  fair  return.  For  that 
reason  the  concession  is  not  let  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  bids,  but  to 
individuals  who  have  shown  the 
ability  to  build  up  its  business. 

"If  the  concession  were  leased  on 
the  basis  of  all  that  the  traffic  can 
bear,"  Mr.  Guthrie  pointed  out,  "it 
might  bring  more  to  the  State,  but 
in  the  end  it  would  mean  higher 
prices  to  tourists  and  defeat  its  pur- 


pose. It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  that  built  the  business  to 
serve  well  at  the  lowest  possible  cost." 

A  firm  believer  in  democracy  in 
industrial  relations  as  well  as  in 
government,  Mr.  Guthrie  plans  to 
install  a  profit-sharing  system  in  the 
hotel.  His  ideas  in  this  regard  are 
like  those  of  the  late  Wood  F.  Axton 
who  held  that  business  in  general 
took  too  much  at  the  top.  Manage- 
ment, he  feels,  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
share,  but  so  are  the  workers  and  the 
business  itself.  Consequently,  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  hotel's  earnings 
are  ploughed  back  to  promote  its 
growth.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  launch  for  the  time  being 
functions  that  are  properly  the  park 
system's,  but  which  the  State  does 
not  feel  that  it  can  afford.  He  feels 
that  when  they  get  on  a  paying 
basis,  the  State  will  take  them  over, 
but  until  then  he  will  carry  them  on 
as  desirable  for  fuller  enjoyment  of 
Turkey  Run's  resources. 

The  operation  of  a  state  park  hotel 
is  to  his  mind  a  sort  of  communal 
enterprise.  It  provides  employment 
for  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  and 
an  outlet  for  its  produce,  at  the  same 
time  bringing  in  wealth  from  distant 
centers.  He  believes  that  the  value 
of  tourist  trade  is  generally  under- 
estimated. "They  bring  in  fresh  dol- 
lars," he  emphasizes.  "They  add  to 
the  store  of  dollars  that  circulate  in 
a  community." 

A  few  figures  illustrate  its  value  to 
the  area  in  which  it  is  situated.  From 
neighboring  farms  it  buys  about 
$12,000  worth  of  poultry  and  $6,500 
worth  of  produce  a  year.  Its  staff 
draws  $40,000  in  wages  and  tourists 
will  spend  in  the  park  an  estimated 
$263,000  this  year. 
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In  the  boom  of  tourist  camps  and 
the  use  of  trailers  Mr.  Guthrie  sees 
signs  that  hotels  in  general  are  not 
doing  their  job.  These  new  American 
habits  indicate,  in  his  opinion,  a 
demand  for  a  certain  type  of  accom- 
modations that  hotels  are  failing  to 
provide.  He  likened  this  failure 
to  the  inertia  of  the  railroads  ten 


years  ago  in  facing  competition  of 
new  forms  of  transportation. 

"The  main  trouble  with  many 
things  today,"  he  said,  "is  that  our 
approach  is  wrong.  There  is  too 
much  of  'what  can  I  get?'  instead  of 
'what  can  I  give?'  You  won't  have 
to  worry  about  the  getting  if  you 
attend  to  the  giving." 


Winning  Design  for  Kincorth,  Satellite 
Town  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland 


Recently  Dr.  Thomas  Adams 
made  known  his  award  as  Assessor 
in  connection  with  the  competition 
for  a  town  plan  of  the  proposed  new 
satellite  township  of  Kincorth  on  the 
south  side  of  the  River  Dee  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  built  area  of 
the  city  of  Aberdeen. 

Kincorth  is  to  be  to  Aberdeen 
much  the  same  as  Wythenshawe  is 
to  Manchester  and  the  City  Council 
is  to  be  congratulated — according  to 
an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Town 
Planning  Institute  for  October,  1937 
— first,  on  securing  such  an  able  and 
experienced  Assessor  as  Dr.  Thomas 
Adams;  second,  on  their  courage  in 
promoting  an  international  competi- 
tion for  the  design;  and  third,  in 
obtaining  in  Mr.  Clifford  Holliday  of 
London  and  Haifa,  who  submitted 
the  winning  design,  an  architect- 
town  planner  of  international  repute. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Holliday  in  the 
design  were  two  colleagues,  Mr.  R. 
Gardner-Medwin  and  Mr.  Denis 
Winston. 

There  were  35  competitors,  and 
four  of  these  were  awarded  places, 
with  the  prizes  ranging  from  £500 


for    first   place   to    £75    for   those 
bracketed  third. 

The  winning  design  is  illustrated 
in  this  number  of  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT  in  bird's-eye  per- 
spective. The  winner's  report  in- 
cludes a  description  of  the  plan  as 
follows: 

An  informal  landscape  treatment  ap- 
pears most  natural  to  the  topography.  The 
plan  is  derived  from  consideration  of  the 
contours,  bridge  approaches,  traffic  arter- 
ies, viewpoints.  An  important  principle 
dominating  the  scheme  is  the  linking  to- 
gether of  main  open  spaces  by  green  foot- 
ways independent  of  roads.  It  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  group  together  with- 
out too  great  rigidity  the  private  estate 
development  and  the  three  types  of 
municipal  housing  accommodations,  except 
for  small  isolated  portions. 

Further  details  of  the  plan  are 
described  under  the  headings:  roads 
and  approaches,  open  spaces,  civic 
center,  schools,  churches,  tenements, 
flatted  houses,  cottages,  private 
houses,  industrial  area  and  archi- 
tectural character. 

An  exhibition  of  the  winning  en- 
tries was  arranged  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  Aberdeen  at  the 
City  Art  Gallery  in  September.  The 
winners  of  the  second  award  of  £200 
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were  Ruth  Ellis  and  L.  H.  Bucknell, 
both  of  London.  Bracketed  third 
were  two  designs,  each  of  which  re- 
ceived an  award  of  £75.  They  were 
made  by  Wesley  Dougill  and  E.  A. 
Ferriby,  both  of  England;  and  G.  M. 
Hursch  and  M.  Pinches,  architects 
of  Bucharest,  Roumania. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  win- 
ning plan  Is  the  continuous  outer  ring 
road  which  surrounds  the  main  part 
of  the  scheme  to  encourage  traffic  to 
circulate  without  passing  through 
the  civic  center.  The  authors  con- 
sidered that  in  Scotland  a  generous 
allowance  of  public  recreational 
space  is  more  important  than  a 
generous  allowance  of  private  gar- 
den. Within  the  scheme  some  85 
acres  have  been  zoned  for  green  belts 
and  recreational  spaces.  An  in- 
formal park  forming  an  extension  to 
the  civic  center  is  planned  for  prome- 
nade and  band-stand,  tennis,  bowls, 
putting  and  informal  games.  This 


park,  on  high  ground,  commands 
magnificent  views  over  Aberdeen 
and  the  Dee  Valley.  The  civic  center 
has  been  placed  in  the  high  table- 
land in  the  center  of  the  scheme. 
The  grouping  of  the  buildings  around 
the  green  is  formal  but  open  in 
character.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  shops,  banks,  post  office,  com- 
munity hall  and  library,  welfare 
clinic  and  nursery  school,  cinema, 
car  park,  bus  station  and  lavatories. 

School  sites  have  been  governed 
by  consideration  of  walking  dis- 
tance, avoidance  of  dangerous  road 
crossings;  included  are  the  plans  for 
post  primary,  primary  and  nursery 
schools.  Sites  for  three  churches  are 
provided. 

The  total  number  of  tenements  is 
1,8 1 o;  flatted  houses,  1,100;  cot- 
tages, 710,  and  private  houses,  380. 
The  whole  of  the  industrial  area, 
1 8  acres,  is  surrounded  by  a  protec- 
tive screen  of  trees. 


New  Superintendent  of  Mount  Vernon 


Appointment  of  Charles  Cecil 
Wall  as  Superintendent  of  Mount 
Vernon  bridges  the  gap  left  by  the 
passing  of  Colonel  Harrison  Howell 
Dodge,  who  for  52  years  beautified 
and  cared  for  the  home  of  George 
Washington. 

The  new  director  of  America's 
greatest  national  shrine  is  well  fitted 
for  his  responsible  post.  A  major  in 
business  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  was  aug- 
mented by  eight  years  of  practical 
experience  on  the  Mount  Vernon 
staff,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  period  he  acted  as  assistant  to 


Colonel  Dodge.  With  such  a  back- 
ground, it  is  natural  that  Mr.  Wall 
should  view  his  task  as  "a  straight- 
forward administrative  one." 

"Anyone  in  my  position  must 
have  varied  qualifications,"  he  said 
in  a  recent  interview.  "What  you 
need  most,  however,  is  aptitude  for 
history  and  the  social  sciences,  for 
much  of  the  work  will  deal  with  our 
collection  of  Washingtoniana." 

The  foundations  are  well  laid  here, 
for  the  late  Colonel  Dodge,  too,  was 
keenly  interested  in  Washingtoniana. 
One  of  his  greatest  achievements, 
indeed,  was  the  return  of  many 


•Reprinted  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  25,  1937. 
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pieces  of  original  furniture  to  the 
mansion  house.  Year  after  year,  to- 
gether with  the  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies  Association,  he  pursued  an 
untiring  search  for  the  former  trap- 
pings of  the  estate.  Year  after  year, 
by  purchase,  donation  and  bequest, 
the  furnishings  that  were  there  in  the 
time  of  Washington  have  been  ac- 
quired. So  far  has  this  great  move- 
ment progressed  that  today,  ac- 
cording to  the  Handbook  of  the 
Association,  "most  of  the  pieces  on 
the  first  floor,  and  all  of  those  in 
Washington's  bedchamber,  are  orig- 
inal." And  still  the  search  goes  on! 

There  was  an  erosion  problem  in 
1885,  too,  for  soil  shrinkage  is  no 
mushroom  growth  of  the  1930*5. 
Particularly  was  it  acute  along  the 
river  front  of  the  property.  The 
Colonel  interested  philanthropic 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  and  super- 
vised construction  of  the  sea  wall 
which  she  financed.  Improvement 
of  the  surface  drainage  about  the 
grounds  was  another  early  major 
project.  The  old  slave  quarters, 
which  had  burned  in  1835,  were  re- 
constructed. The  coach  house  had 
disappeared  completely.  It  was  re- 
built and  equipped  with  a  coach  of 
the  proper  period.  The  three  ha-ha, 
or  sunken  walls  at  either  side  and 
west  of  the  mansion  were  restored. 

This  rehabilitation  was  hastened 
by  the  abundance  of  word-of-mouth 
tradition  which  existed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Dodge  regime.  Many 
of  the  older  folk  roundabout  could 
remember  tales  of  how  things  were 
"when  the  General  lived  at  Mount 
Vernon."  But  all  that  invaluable 
aid  vanished  long  since.  The  pass- 
ing of  an  aged  Negro  guard,  two 


years  ago,  snapped  the  last  frail  link 
with  the  days  of  private  ownership, 
for  he  had  been  born  on  the  place. 

Research  is  the  logical  resort  when 
first-hand  information  fails.  Finally 
we  find  a  division  of  research  and 
restoration  set  up  at  Mount  Vernon 
in  1936,  headed  by  Professor  Morley 
J.  Williams  of  Harvard  University. 
The  architect  came  first  as  a  con- 
sultant in  1931,  when  the  mansion 
was  strengthened  to  make  it  safe 
and  stable  under  the  enormous 
strain  it  must  endure.  So  helpful 
did  his  investigations  prove,  both 
then  and  later,  that  the  new  depart- 
ment was  made  a  permanent  thing. 
The  creation  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
with  two  picturesque  dipping  cis- 
terns, is  the  first  fruit  of  its  labors. 
Other  enterprises  are  under  way. 

The  garden  is  but  one  of  many 
details  that  make  Mount  Vernon 
the  beautiful  entity  it  is,  and  details 
require  constant  attention.  During 
the  Colonel's  52  years  as  superin- 
tendent, for  instance,  practically 
every  building  on  the  place  needed  a 
new  roof.  The  same  design  as  that  of 
the  original  shingles  was  used. 

In  such  patriotic  service  did  the 
late  Colonel  Dodge  spend  more  than 
half  a  century. 

"He  was  a  splendid  administrator 
for  his  period,"  said  Mr.  Wall,  "a 
pioneer  in  what  has  recently  become 
a  movement  for  restoration  and  pres- 
ervation of  historic  structures. 
Mount  Vernon  was  the  first  and  has 
supplied  the  impulse  for  the  others, 
probably.  We  of  the  staff  feel  that 
we  have  a  splendid  example  set  us 
in  a  work  whose  results  afford  in- 
spiration yearly  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens." 
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State  Enabling  Acts 

A  considerable  number  of  the 
States  have  made  no  provision  for  a 
board  of  appeals.  The  result  is  that 
municipalities  in  those  States  are 
compelled  to  do  spot  zoning  which  is 
conceded  to  be  almost  ruinous  to 
logical  comprehensive  zoning.  Offi- 
cials find  it  imperative  to  ameliorate 
the  severity  of  the  regulations  in 
exceptional  cases.  If  there  is  no 
board  of  appeals  with  the  usual 
powers  it  becomes  necessary  to  alter 
the  map.  These  map  alterations  are 
legislative  acts,  are  permanent,  and 
made  without  regard  to  a  rule  of  con- 
duct such  as  a  board  of  appeals 
must  follow.  They  are  not  subject 
to  court  review.  Some  of  the  zoning 
maps  in  cities  that  have  no  boards  of 
appeals  have  almost  no  relation  to 
the  community  health,  safety  and 
general  welfare.  They  are  almost  on 
the  scrap  heap. 

Many  state  enabling  acts  do  not 
specify  density  of  population  as  one 
of  the  bases  of  zoning.  It  is  regret- 
table that  even  New  York  City  has 
no  power  to  make  zoning  regulations 
affecting  density  of  population. 
Other  cities  in  this  State  can  specify 
families  per  acre.  All  that  needs  to 
be  done  is  to  insert  the  words  "den- 
sity of  population"  in  the  state 
enabling  act  or  city  charter. 

Rezoning 

Many  of  the  cities  that  were  zoned 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  ought 


to  be  rezoned.  Sometimes,  as  was 
the  case  in  Greater  New  York,  con- 
siderable areas  that  were  well  built 
up  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  stores,  factories  and  dwellings 
were  zoned  as  unrestricted.  This 
was  partly  because  the  science  was 
new  and  it  was  not  known  what  the 
courts  would  say  about  its  binding 
force.  Many  blocks  could  have  been 
zoned  as  residence  but  because  there 
were  stores  near  they  were  classed 
as  business.  A  more  careful  dis- 
crimination of  uses  would  have 
separated  into  industrial,  business 
and  residence  many  districts  which 
in  the  early  days  were  classed  as 
industrial.  An  enormous  section  of 
Manhattan  west  of  Broadway  was 
lately  rezoned  after  a  minute  study 
of  the  buildings  and  uses  in  each 
block.  It  was  found  that  residence 
districts  could  be  greatly  enlarged, 
that  parts  of  unrestricted  districts 
could  be  made  business  and  that  the 
result  would  not  only  protect  the 
neighborhood  but  cause  new  struc- 
tures to  be  built.  These  changes  of 
zone  were  based  on  applications  of 
the  owners  of  50  percent  of  the  land 
area. 

Nearly  every  zoned  city  has 
grown  and  altered  since  its  original 
zoning.  The  changes  of  zoning  do 
not  as  a  rule  keep  up  with  the 
changes  in  the  city.  To  bring  about 
such  changes  requires  the  existence 
of  alert  organizations  because  the 
city  officials  usually  hesitate  to 
initiate  these  changes. 
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Forcing  Usually  a  Mistake 

Zoning  is  an  instrumentality  to 
stabilize  and  to  prevent  harmful  in- 
vasions. More  than  zoning  is  needed 
to  beautify  districts.  Better  ap- 
pearance may  come  as  a  by-product, 
but  deliberate  attempts  to  change 
the  zoning  for  esthetic  purposes  do 
not  usually  succeed  and  sometimes 
set  the  locality  back.  If  the  locality 
is  normally  business  it  is  a  mistake 
to  make  a  vacant  lot  between  two 
stores  residential.  No  one  wants  to 
live  in  a  private  house  between  two 
stores  and  the  owner  will  either  suc- 
ceed in  having  the  court  rectify  the 
unlawful  zoning  or  else  he  will  keep 
busy  with  his  neighbors  until  the 
officials  make  the  change.  Every 
city  has  a  multitude  of  citizens,  some 
of  whom  are  officials,  who  know  just 
how  the  other  man's  land  ought  to 
be  zoned.  If  you  ask  them  what  real 
estate  they  own  they  will  usually 
say  that  they  are  lucky  not  to  have 


any.  People  who  are  unwilling  to 
own  buildings  ought  to  be  fairly 
modest  in  forcing  their  ideas  on 
others. 

Strong  Arm  Zoning 

It  is  well  known  everywhere  that 
valid  zoning  must  have  a  substantial 
relation  to  the  health,  safety  and 
general  welfare  of  the  community. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  zoning  has 
followed  to  some  extent  the  falla- 
cious rule  that  whatever  you  can  get 
away  with  is  justified.  Some  officials 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  will 
vote  for  concededly  unlawful  zoning 
because  it  will  last  two  or  three  years 
while  litigation  is  going  on.  As  a 
rule  citizens  do  not  like  to  litigate, 
especially  against  their  own  city. 
Public  officials  should  be  the  first  to 
insist  on  lawful  zoning  and  nothing 
else.  If  citizens  cannot  depend  on 
their  officials  to  avoid  strong  arm 
zoning  they  are  badly  off. 


SUBMARGINAL  FARMS 


Under  the  leadership  of  Wisconsin 
and  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, States  have  recently  pur- 
sued the  important  subject  of  map- 
ping submarginal  farming  areas. 
Land  areas  that  are  not  sufficiently 
productive  to  support  highways, 
schools  and  other  requisites  are 
either  bought  by  the  State  and 


further  development  for  farming  is 
discontinued,  or  else  a  system  of  zon- 
ing regulation  is  imposed  upon  the 
private  land  preventing  new  farm 
development.  This  subject  bears  such 
a  close  resemblance  to  existing  build- 
ing zoning  that  the  Wisconsin  maps 
and  regulations  are  called  county 
zoning  for  submarginal  farms. 


SOIL  EROSION 


State  planning  surveys  and  work 
by  the  Federal  Government  have  col- 
lected a  vast  amount  of  information 
regarding  land  eroded  by  wind  and 
water.  These  lands  are  largely 
privately  owned.  The  time  will 


come,  if  it  has  not  now  arrived,  when 
some  fair  method  of  regulation  must 
be  followed  by  private  owners  in 
rehabilitating  their  land  or  at  least 
stopping  further  erosion.  Such  regu- 
lations will  necessarily  be  different 
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in  different  districts  and  in  many 
ways  must  follow  the  principles  al- 
ready learned  in  building  zoning. 
Plowing  horizontal  furrows  instead 
of  vertical  furrows  on  hillsides,  the 
building  of  terraces  and  the  planting 
of  clinging  grasses  instead  of  culti- 
vation are  a  few  of  the  methods 
which  private  owners  would  gladly 
adopt  if  their  neighbors  would  do 
likewise.  In  some  cases  the  state  or 
Federal  Government  might  assist. 
Other  countries  have  carried  terrac- 
ing to  a  degree  which  is  undreamed 


of  in  this  country.  Sooner  or  later 
our  country  must  follow  Italy  and 
Japan  in  this.  This  whole  subject  is 
left  in  the  air  if  regulatory  methods 
like  building  zoning  based  on  fair 
statutes  and  local  ordinances  are  not 
followed.  The  main  features  of 
progress  in  this  direction  will  be 
preliminary  study  of  suitable  regula- 
tions and  maps,  consultations  with 
private  landowners,  public  hearings, 
fair  and  nondiscriminatory  regula- 
tions, district  by  district.  A  state 
enabling  act  must  first  be  passed. 


FLOOD  CONTROL 


Dams  and  reservoirs  cannot  be 
built  in  sufficient  numbers  to  pre- 
vent the  occasional  flooding  of  val- 
leys. Study  is  now  going  on  to  dis- 
cover methods  to  ameliorate  the  loss. 
Some  of  the  flooded  farmers  say  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  except 
for  the  government  to  buy  all  the 
valley  land.  The  government  can- 
not afford  to  do  this  and  moreover 
this  highly  productive  land  ought 
not  to  be  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment or  taken  out  of  cultivation. 
Regulations  analogous  to  zoning 


laws  will  be  found  practical.  They 
should  be  made  district  by  dis- 
trict. Areas  most  subject  to  floods 
will  be  placed  under  regulations 
that  will  prevent  everything  but 
cultivation.  Other  areas  less  liable 
to  flooding  will  be  subjected  to 
regulations  preventing  homes  for 
human  beings  but  allowing  ani- 
mals and  perhaps  open-air  indus- 
tries. The  regulations  of  the  safest 
areas  will  permit  homes.  There 
would  be  different  regulations  for 
different  areas. 


Parking  Space  and  Parking  Meters 


Clintonville  is  a  city  of  3,500 
people  in  central  Wisconsin.  It  has 
recently  bought  enough  land  close 
to  its  business  district  to  provide 
parking  areas  for  at  least  one  thou- 
sand cars.  If  Clintonville  grows  as 
it  did  from  1920  to  1930,  it  will  have 
less  than  4,000  people  in  1940.  All 
the  cars  in  Clintonville  and  environs 
can  probably  be  parked  off  the 
street  except  on  marketing  days  and 


fete  occasions.  The  curbs  in  the 
business  district  can  be  used  as 
they  should  be  for  loading  and  dis- 
charging passengers.  No  matter 
how  cheap  the  land  in  Clintonville, 
the  city  deserves  a  place  in  the 
traffic  hall  of  fame  for  this  quite 
remarkable  action. 

A  good  many  cities  have  had  their 
eyes  on  likely  lots  for  parking  areas, 
and  in  many  others  local  merchants 
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have  bought  or  leased  lots  and  given 
the  parking  privilege  to  their  cus- 
tomers. Still  others  have  made  sur- 
veys of  the  interiors  of  business 
blocks,  and  there  are  plans  on  paper 
for  their  development  as  parking 
areas,  but  very  few  have  bought  the 
land,  and  we  doubt  if  any  city  as 
small  as  Clintonville  has  provided 
so  liberally  for  the  parking  needs  of 
its  people. 

While  Clintonville  has  taken  itself 
definitely  out  of  the  list  of  prospects 
for  distributors  of  parking  meters, 
other  cities  have  added  this  rather 
ugly  piece  of  furniture  to  their  prin- 
cipal business  streets.  They  have 
adopted  them  or  are  still  experi- 
menting with  them.  One  of  these 
experimenters  is  a  fine  suburban  resi- 
dential community  in  the  New  York 
region,  justly  proud  of  its  natural 
charm,  its  high  type  of  citizenship 
and  its  cultural  opportunities.  It  has 
almost  everything  to  make  life  at- 
tractive, and  among  its  assets  are 
several  pieces  of  vacant  land  within 
a  block  or  two  of  the  business  dis- 
trict. At  least  one  of  these  pieces 
containing  several  acres  is  owned  by 
the  city.  Another  in  private  owner- 
ship now  used  as  a  parking  area  is 
rarely  more  than  half  occupied  be- 
cause of  the  high  parking  charge. 
Thoughtful  citizens  are  asking 
whether  the  possibilities  of  parking 
areas  have  been  sufficiently  exam- 
ined and  whether  too  much  is  not 
expected  from  parking  meters. 

The  merchant  on  the  main  street 
thinks  the  meter  will  bring  about  a 
fairer  distribution  of  curb  space  and 
that  he  will  get  more  benefit  from 
the  high  rental  he  is  paying  for  a 
valuable  frontage.  But  the  advan- 
tage to  merchants  from  meters  is 


doubtful.  Some  customers  resent 
even  a  five-cent  charge  for  parking 
and  prefer  to  do  business  on  un- 
metered  streets.  Where  the  meter 
allows  parking  for  one-hour  periods, 
the  merchants  would  starve  to  death 
if  they  had  to  depend  on  customers 
who  enjoy  curb  parking  in  front  of 
their  establishments. 

Others  who  favor  meters  argue 
that  policing  is  reduced  and  its  cost 
is  more  than  met  by  the  income  from 
the  meter.  It  may  be  so,  but  we 
wonder  just  how  much  policing  the 
meter  saves.  The  one  thing  for 
which  they  can  be  depended  on  is  to 
announce  that  a  car  is  illegally 
parked.  The  police  must  still  be 
depended  upon  to  ticket  the  vio- 
lators or  drive  them  away  to  the 
pound,  and  police  records  show  that 
violations  are  frequent  even  after  a 
six  months'  trial.  Then  there  is  the 
nuisance  of  double  parking  which  the 
meters  may  reduce  but  do  not  stop. 
The  police  must  be  assigned  to  this  job. 

The  principal  business  streets  of  a 
city  are  too  often  important  links  in 
through  highway  routes.  The  essen- 
tial thing  on  such  streets  is  to  keep 
the  traffic  flowing.  The  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  the  prohibition  of 
curb  parking.  Prohibition  is  easier 
to  enforce  than  half  hour  or  hour 
parking.  The  main  street  merchants 
will  protest,  but  they  can  be  brought 
to  see  the  advantage  of  reserving 
curb  space  for  discharging  and  load- 
ing passengers  and  they  will  fall  in 
line  with  it  much  more  readily  if 
nearby  parking  areas  are  available. 

If  cities  are  forced  to  resort  to 
meters,  why  not  make  them  a  last 
resort,  and  why  not  plant  the 
meters  on  other  than  through  routes? 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  New  York  City 
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Coordinated  Interests  of  the  Highway 
Engineer  and  the  Landscape  Architect" 


By  THEODORE  WIRTH 


THE  highway  engineer  is  the 
principal  authority  or  power 
entrusted  with  the  solution  of 
questions  pertaining  to  the  routing 
and  construction  of  our  public  roads 
across  the  country,  but  the  land- 
scape architect  can  assist  him  in  so 
many  ways  that  he  may  well  be  con- 
sidered a  useful  or  essential  assistant 
and  associate — an  integral  part  of  a 
competent  and  efficient  organization 
of  any  highway  department.  It  is 
indeed  most  gratifying  to  note  the 
fine  work  that  has  been,  and  is  being, 
done  by  landscape-conscious  high- 
way departments  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  in  their  routing  and 
construction  of  new  roads  and  the 
betterment  of  old  ones  during  the 
past  decade — particularly  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  period.  .  .  . 

It  is  easily  understandable  that 
during  the  rapid  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  country's  industrial 
life  and  population,  the  highway 
engineer — in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  to  provide  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  between  and 
through  populated  districts — has 
paid  more  attention  to  shorter 
routes,  economical  construction,  and 
easy  grades  than  to  esthetic  features 
or  scenic  landscape.  To  us  nature- 
and  landscape-loving  people,  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  scenic 
features  is  most  welcome.  They  are 
not  now  unnecessarily  or  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  but  on  the  contrary  are 


preserved  as  much  as  possible;  and 
where  of  necessity  they  are  impaired 
or  disfigured,  they  are  again  restored 
so  as  to  blend  into  the  original, 
natural  landscape.  The  very  desire 
for,  study  of,  and  experience  in  pre- 
serving values  will  teach  and  guide 
us  in  making  scenic  areas  accessible 
with  the  least  possible  harm  to  an 
attractive  landscape  picture  which 
we  desire  to  preserve  as  a  whole, 
although  intruding  into  it.  ... 

Some  feel  that  preservation  is  only 
possible  by  keeping  certain  features 
of  interest  and  beauty  from  the  at- 
tention of  the  great  mass  of  people 
by  not  rendering  them  too  easily 
accessible — maintaining  that  even 
a  roadway  itself  would  be  a  dis- 
figurement and  thereby  a  desecra- 
tion to  the  scenery  as  a  whole. 
Others  feel  the  moment  they  behold 
such  natural  magnificence,  that  they 
would  like  the  entire  world  to  see 
it — an  instinct  inherent  in  most  of 
us  and  a  credit  to  all  who  have  it. 

I  lean  strongly  towards  the  idea  of 
making  such  scenery  accessible  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  but 
exercising  its  protection  through 
public  park  ownership  and  control. 
Such  protection  can  be  exercised  by 
acquiring  sufficiently  wide  rights-of- 
way  to  prevent  undesirable  en- 
croachments. Control  means  en- 
forced rules  and  regulations  and 
appropriate  facilities  confined  to 
desirable  locations.  , 


*From  a  paper  delivered  at  the  38th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives 
and  American  Park  Society,  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  September  26-30,  1937.  Harold  A.  Wagner, 
director  of  Metropolitan  Parks  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  was  elected  president  of  the  Institute  at  the  convention. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  and  highest  possible  ac- 
complishments of  the  art  and  science 
of  landscape  architecture  to  align 
and  help  to  construct  a  roadway 
through  almost  any  scenery  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  mar  the  original 
landscape.  In  many  instances  it  is 
even  possible  to  lend  additional 
charm  to  such  a  picture  through  the 
very  alignment,  construction,  and 
landscaping  of  such  a  road.  There  is 
ample  evidence  of  my  contention  in 
the  great  number  of  large  park 
systems  of  varying  character  and 
denomination  all  over  the  country 
where  such  splendid  alignment  and 
landscape-fitting  roadwork  has  been 
done.  There  are  also  many  examples 
where  opposite  effects  are  glaringly 
demonstrated.  We  can  learn  from 
both  of  them. 

In  view  of  public  demand  for 
road  development  and  improvement, 
it  certainly  seems  advisable  that  all 
those  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  highways  across  the  country  align 
the  routing  principally  where  scenic 
landscape  prevails,  and  construct 
the  highways  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  the 
natural  attractive  features  offered  in 
the  territories  traversed.  .  .  . 

The  intense  modern  motor  traffic 
— still  growing  and  changing  in  the 
number,  size,  character,  power,  and 
speed  of  the  vehicles — will  bring  in- 
creased problems  year  after  year, 
and  the  time  is  here,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  light  and  heavy  traffic 
more  and  more.  The  universal  in- 
crease in  leisure  time  of  our  entire 
population  will  increase  the  pleasure 
motor  traffic — already  large  beyond 


all  expectations.  .  .  .  We  park  men 
have  to  assist  in  providing  the 
opportunity  and  facilities  for  such 
public  recreation. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  road 
building  will  be  done  in  the  future, 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  render  these 
roads  what  they  should  be.  They 
should  lead  wherever  feasible  through 
our  attractive  landscapes  to  our 
scenic  spots  and  to  our  recreation 
areas.  They  cannot  all  be  parkways, 
but  they  can  be  built  through  Na- 
ture's park  scenery — not  created  by 
the  hand  of  man,  but  through  which 
the  hand  of  man  may  lead  them.  I 
plead  that  the  construction  and 
landscape  engineers  work  together 
from  the  very  beginning  and  to  the 
very  end  on  all  road  projects.  The 
original  survey  of  the  routing  is  fully 
as  important  as  the  working  out  of 
construction  plans  and  they  should 
be  made  jointly.  .  .  . 

Let  us  advocate  wherever  and  in 
whatever  form  possible  and  appro- 
priate that  the  two  professions  of 
road  engineering  and  landscape 
architecture,  which  jointly  are 
achieving  such  satisfactory  accom- 
plishments in  our  parks,  also  join 
hands  in  the  routing,  construction, 
and  landscaping  of  our  public  roads 
in  all  locations  and  directions. 


Our  compliments  to  Callard  and 
Bowser's  Ltd.,  candy  manufacturers 
of  London,  England,  for  tbeir  appre- 
ciation of  the  amenities.  They  have 
printed  on  their  candy  containers: 
tf Litter  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside. Please  do  not  add  these 
wrappings  to  it" 
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Courtesy  Westcbester  County  Park  Commission 

Should  Area  stream  valleys  be  left  unprotected  to  risk  becoming 
"obscenic"  like  this? 


Courtesy  of  Baltimore  Park  Board 
Or  is  it  worth  while  to  preserve  scenery  like  this  view  along  Gwynn's  Falls 

(now  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  Park  System)? 
(Plates  Courtesy  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission) 


Future  of  the  Baltimore- Washington- 
Annapolis  Area  Studied 


The  vital  importance  of  a  planned 
program  for  the  future  development 
of  the  populous  Baltimore- Washing- 
ton-Annapolis Area  has  long  been 
recognized.  It  needed  only  an  ex- 
tensive survey,  such  as  recently 
published,  to  bring  it  into  more 
definite  focus. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Maryland 
State  Planning  Commission,  Abel 
Wolman,  of  Baltimore,  some  time 
ago  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 


undertake  studies  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington-Annapolis  Area.  The 
National  Resources  Committee  pro- 
vided a  consulting  staff  composed  of 
Earle  S.  Draper,  Malcolm  H.  Dill 
and  Raymond  F.  Leonard,  planning 
technicians,  to  undertake  the  study. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plans  and  Surveys  of  Baltimore  and 
the  Works  Progress  Administration 
of  Maryland,  they  have  presented 
their  report  entitled  "Baltimore- 
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Washington-Annapolis  Area"  setting  forth 
their  proposals  and  recommendations. 

This  report,  issued  in  November,  has  been 
published  by  the  Maryland  State  Planning 
Commission  as  Part  IV  of  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Studies  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Wolman  points  out  in  a  foreword 
that  he  hopes  the  report  will  arouse  sufficient 
interest  to  bring  about  more  detailed  plans. 

Important  points  emphasized  in  the  report  are: 

1.  The  Baltimore- Washington-Annapolis  Area  con- 
tains   2,500    square    miles,    1,713,000    people.     About 
1,640,000  (ninety-five  and  one-half  percent)  live  in  the 
three  cities  and  their  suburbs;  73,000  (four  and  one-half 
percent)  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

2.  The  Area  needs  a  planned  program  to  guide,  in 
the  interests  of  public  welfare,  growth  of  suburbs,  land 
use  in  rural  areas,  and  expansion  of  transportation  and 
public  utilities. 

3.  A  Planned  Program  for  physical  development  of 
the  BWA  Area  should  indicate: 

The  probable  amount  of  space  needed  for  future 
suburbs,  and  the  form  and  character  of  growth  that 
seem  most  desirable. 

The  best  relationship  between  suburban  built-up 
areas  and  open  space. 

Acquisitions  needed  for  public  forests,  parks,  and 
beaches. 

Future  transportation  and  utilities  requirements. 

Public  action  needed  to  effectuate  the  projects  herein 
proposed,  and  to  assure  permanent  coordinated  plan- 
ning of  the  BWA  Area. 

The  report  goes  extensively  into  recommen- 
dations for  the  necessity  of  purchasing  large 
sections  of  poor,  mediocre  farmland  for  public 
uses.  Up  to  100,000  acres  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
Section,  it  states,  should  be  acquired  by  state  or 
Federal  agencies  for  purposes  of  forest  manage- 
ment, recreation  and  wildlife  readjustment;  pend- 
ing eventual  acquisition,  selected  stream  valley 
"Strip  parks"  should  be  protected  by  public  pur- 
chase of  scenic  easements;  a  number  of  beaches 
should  be  acquired  along  the  Bay  between  Bal- 
timore and  Plum  Point. 

It  is  indicated  that  80,000  people  and  40 
square  miles  of  suburbs  will  probably  be  added 
to  the  suburban  area  by  1950.  The  form  of 
growth,  the  planners  say,  should  consist  of 
greenbelt  communities,  or  suburban  extension 
communities  separated  by  intervening  open 
space;  the  character  of  growth  should  be  regu- 
lated by  subdivision  control,  zoning,  building 
codes,  and  provision  for  adequate  open  spaces 
to  prevent  overdevelopment. 


Towns  in  BWA  Area  follow  the  railroads 


Of  vital  importance  to  the  area  are 
the  two  new  major  parkways  recom- 
mended for  immediate  construction 
on  new  rights-of-way  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  and  Washing- 
ton and  Annapolis.  A  coastal  park- 
way and  an  upland  freeway  are  pro- 
jected for  later  construction.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  rights-of-way  be 
acquired  without  delay  at  points 
where  these  new  motorways  would 
cross  over  or  under  existing  major 
highways. 

Citizen  support,  the  report  empha- 
sizes, is  of  primary  importance  for 
the  success  of  this  planned  program. 

A  complete  section  on  'The  Role 
of  Public  Action"  points  out: 

The  element  of  chief  importance  that  is 
necessary,  if  planning  is  to  be  more  than 
idle  talk  among  a  small  group  of  enthusi- 


asts, is  public  understanding  and  support  of 
a  planning  program.  This  fact  is  elementary 
but  must  be  repeated  ad  nauseam  and  ad  in- 
finitum.  Applied  to  the  Area,  it  means  that 
a  majority  of  residents  must  be  willing  to: 

(1)  Sponsor  legislation  which  will  extend 
present  planning  jurisdictions,  create  new 
planning  agencies,  and  provide  for  co6rdi- 
nation  of  planning  in  the  Area. 

(2)  Take  part  in  activities  which  these 
planning  agencies  undertake. 

(3)  Work  through  this  organization  to 
see  that  existing   Taws    affecting   mainte- 
nance and  development — pollution,  dump- 
ing,   building    laws,    zoning,    subdivision 
regulations,  among  others  of  civic  interest 
— are  effectively  administered. 

(4)  Support  needed  legislation  for  spe- 
cific projects,  planning  control,   and  ad- 
ministrative   procedures,    which    will    be 
outlined  by  the  planning  commissions  and 
explained  and  justified  to  Area  residents 
and  their  organizations. 

(5)  Uphold  a  carefully  studied,  sound 
fiscal  program  for  carrying  out  recommen- 
dations, which  will  be  established  for  local 
areas  and  for  the  entire  BWA  Area. 
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The  attractiveness  of  the  township  and 
county  road  is  much  enhanced  by  the  pres- 
ervation of  trees  which  are  growing  along 
the  fence  lines  defining  the  right  of  way. 


A  veteran  elm,  a  landmark  for  genera- 
tions, practically  destroyed  and  left  as  a 
monument  to  the  program  of  electrifica- 
tion which  mutilates  such  "obstacles"  in 
the  name  of  economic  progress. 


Generations  come  and  go,  and  yet  these  landmarks,  of  which  this  veteran  elm  is  typical, 
remain  as  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  highway  composition 

See  page  25 


No  greater  tragedy  in  the  plant  world  can  occur  than  when  fine  old  specimen  elms 
bordering  the  highways  are  ruthlessly  trimmed  and  permanently  injured  beyond 
repair  in  order  to  make  way  for  utility  lines,  the  location  of  which  could  easily  have 
been  modified  in  order  to  preserve  such  specimens. 


An  example  of  the  sacrifice  of  trees  for  the  erection  of  poles 


The  deliberate  destruction  of  large  trees  framing  the  highway  can  by  no  means  be 
justified  in  the  name  of  economic  progress  resulting  from  the  arbitrary  location  of 
utility  lines  regardless  of  existing  tree-growth. 

See  page  25 


Rural  Electrification  and  the  Highways 


A  great  program  of  rural  electri- 
fication is  in  progress  throughout 
hundreds  of  counties  in  many  States. 
The  major  objective  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  program  is  to  make 
available  to  the  rural  population  of 
the  United  States  electricity  for 
power  and  light.  Its  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  living  is  far-reaching. 
It  provides,  to  those  living  in  urban 
homes,  many  new  comforts  which 
light  and  power  can  create  for  people 
heretofore  far  removed  from  these 
utilities  so  essential  to  the  normal 
life. 

After  observing  the  work  in  prog- 
ress, especially  in  Ohio,  with  its 
more  than  7,000  miles  of  projected 
rural  electrification  utility  lines, 
there  seems  to  be  some  cause  for 
alarm.  To  what  extent  shall  we  per- 
mit the  construction  of  these  utility 
lines  to  disfigure  our  highways  and 
byways?  If  the  damage  being  done 
in  Ohio  is  typical  of  that  occurring 
in  other  States,  there  is  indeed  cause 
for  alarm. 

The  unnecessary  damage  to  and 
destruction  of  fine  tree  growth 
along  the  state,  township,  and 
county  roads  is  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs reproduced  in  this  quarterly. 
The  State  Highway  Department  is 
protecting  the  trees  along  the  high- 
ways under  state  control.  There 
seems  to  be  no  central  agency,  how- 
ever, in  many  States  to  take  active 
and  effective  steps  to  prevent  such 
damage  on  county  and  township 
roads  along  which  most  of  these  lines 
are  being  constructed. 

Surely  we  should  have  reached  a 


stage  in  our  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  preserving  the  attractive 
landscape  qualities  of  our  highways, 
where  a  great  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  this 
program  of  construction  would  re- 
quire that  installation  of  utility 
lines  be  done  in  a  way  to  preserve 
properly  invaluable  assets  of  tree 
growth  along  the  highways. 

The  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
these  trees,  occurring  in  many  in- 
stances, cannot  be  justified.  The 
counties  and  local  municipalities, 
represented  by  the  property  owners 
whose  land  abuts  on  the  highway, 
can  prevent  this  damage  to  trees  not 
only  within  the  right-of-way,  but  on 
private  property  adjacent  to  the 
right-of-way.  Tree  growth  which 
has  been  maturing  for  generations 
should  not  be  destroyed  and  dam- 
aged in  the  name  of  economic  prog- 
ress. Careful  trimming,  slight  modi- 
fication in  location  of  line,  construc- 
tion of  "offset  arms"  on  the  poles, 
taller  poles,  or  easement  on  private 
property  for  limited  distances,  will 
go  far  in  preserving  for  future  gen- 
erations the  trees  which  are  such  an 
asset  to  our  rural  highways.  May 
we  have  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, and  those  agencies  through 
which  the  actual  work  is  being  done? 

A.  D.  TAYLOR,  Consulting   Landscape  Architect, 
Ohio  Highway  Department. 

A 

Attention,  Messrs.  Webster,  Funk 
and  Wagnalls!  Two  new  words  have 
been  coined:  planacea  and  parkitect. 
We  assume  that  planacea  connotes 
that  a  plan  is  a  panacea.  A  parkitect 
is  to  parks  what  a  forester  is  to  forests. 
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State  Park  Notes 


The  state-owned  recreational 
areas  of  the  country  are  stepping 
into  the  winter  sports  field  with  a 
bang! 

The  States  are  providing  ski  trails, 
practice  slopes,  jumps,  tows,  to- 
boggan slides,  ice  skating  and  ice 
hockey  areas,  as  well  as  lodges, 
cabins,  and  shelters  to  accommodate 
the  throngs  of  folk  who,  during  the 
winter,  send  up  prayers  for  cold  and 
snow. 

Last  summer  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Legislature  appropriated 
$250,000  for  winter  sports  promo- 
tion; Michigan  appropriated  funds 
towards  the  construction  of  a  lodge 
at  the  Grayling  Winter  Sports  Park; 
and  winter  sports  centers  are  being 
developed  at  Hyde  State  Park,  New 
Mexico;  Caspar  Mountain,  Wyo- 
ming; Rib  Mountain  State  Park, 
Wisconsin;  and  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York  are  im- 
proving available  facilities  and  pro- 
viding additional  ones  in  many  areas 
in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  ever- 
increasing  demand. 

Several  interesting  events  are 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  state- 
owned  areas  during  the  present 
season. 

The  Thunderbolt  Trail  on  Mount 
Greylock  State  Reservation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  has  been  relocated 
entirely  within  the  reservation,  will 
be  the  scene  of  two  major  ski  races — 
the  Eastern  Downhill  Championship 
on  February  6,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Downhill  Championship  on 
February  20. 

The  Eastern  States  Speed  Skating 
Championships  will  be  held  at 


Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  on 
January  16  and  17,  and  the  Inter- 
state Outdoor  Speed  Skating  Cham- 
pionships are  held  at  Bear  Moun- 
tain, which  is  the  winter  sports 
Mecca  for  citizens  of  New  York 
City. 

Rib  Mountain  State  Park,  Wis- 
consin, has  been  selected  for  the  run- 
ning of  the  Central  United  States 
Ski  Association  Downhill  and  Sla- 
lom Championship  races. 

The  selection  of  these  areas  for 
such  outstanding  events  on  the  win- 
ter sports  calendar  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  excellence  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided in  our  state  parks. 


The  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission of  Iowa  in  June,  1937,  pub- 
lished an  attractive  8o-page,  illus- 
trated pamphlet  entitled,  "Iowa's 
State  Parks  and  Preserves,"  which 
contains  information  regarding  the 
scenic  attractions,  history,  geology, 
available  recreational  facilities,  lo- 
cation in  relation  to  highways,  acre- 
age, and  date  of  acquisition  of  each 
recreational  area  under  its  juris- 
diction. 


The  Park,  Parkway  and  Rec- 
reational-Area Study  being  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Park  Service 
in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  State 
Planning  Board  and  the  State  Park 
Board,  has  turned  up  some  interest- 
ing state  and  metropolitan  park 
attendance  figures  in  that  State. 

During  a  77-day  automobile- 
license-piate  check  which  was  made 
from  May  16  to  July  31,  1937,  a 
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total  of  168,940  cars  entered  the 
15  state  and  five  metropolitan  areas 
on  which  the  check  was  made.  Of 
this  number  63,964  were  state  park 
and  104,976  metropolitan  park  visi- 
tors. Out-of-state  cars  totaled  7,966, 
of  which  2,791  stopped  at  state  and 
5, 1 76  at  metropolitan  parks. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  distances 
traveled,  the  state  license  numbers 
were  compared  with  records  of  the 
State  Highway  Department  and,  on 
an  average  percentage  basis,  it  was 
found  that  52  percent  of  the  total 
state  park  attendance  was  drawn 
from  counties  within  25  miles  of  the 
area  and  58.06  percent  from  coun- 
ties within  50  miles  of  the  area.  For 
metropolitan  park  attendance,  the 
averages  were  70.96  percent  from 
the  25-mile  radius  and  76.88  per- 
cent from  the  50-mile  radius. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate 
that,  on  the  whole,  state  park  visi- 
tors traveled  greater  distances  than 
did  metropolitan  park  users. 


Harold  S.  Wagner,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
gives  park  administrators  a  tip  on 
the  elimination  of  defacements  in 
park  structures,  in  the  October 
issue  of  Parks  &  Recreation. 

He  suggests  the  equipping  of 
clean-up  crews  in  public  picnic  areas 
with  block  planes,  and  the  issuance 
of  instructions  that  carvings  of  all 
types  be  removed  from  woodwork  as 
quickly  as  they  are  made.  Mr.  Wag- 
ner states,  "The  use  of  stain  follow- 
ing obliteration  is  required  and  of 
course,  similar  defacement  should  be 
eliminated  in  outcroppings  of  rock, 
.  .  .  and  all  paint  or  crayon  handi- 


work. .  .  .  eternal  vigilance  will 
improve  the  appreciation  of  the  park 
patron  by  proving  that  mainte- 
nance is  really  high  grade." 


The  Division  of  State  Parks  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Conser- 
vation has  prepared  a  1 6-page  pic- 
torial of  the  scenic  grandeur  and 
recreational  facilities  which  await 
the  visitor  to  its  state  parks  and 
state  and  national  forests.  This 
pamphlet  is  entitled  "State  Parks 
.  .  .  State  and  National  Forests  in 
Marvelous  Minnesota." 


The  State  Board  of  Park  Super- 
visors and  the  State  Forestry  Com- 
mission of  Mississippi  have  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  J.  H. 
Fortenberry  as  Director  of  Miss- 
issippi State  Parks.  Mr.  Forten- 
berry has  served  as  superintendent 
of  two  state  park  CCC  camps  and  as 
Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  the 
State's  park  development  program. 

The  Alabama  State  Commission 
of  Forestry,  through  a  press  release 
issued  on  October  18,  has  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  State's  citizens 
and  visitors  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation 
offered  by  the  state  parks  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months. 

Special  rates  for  cabins  and  cot- 
tages at  Gulf  and  Cheaha  State 
Parks  are  being  offered  for  week-end 
or  mid-week  use  during  the  period 
November  I  through  April  30.  Cir- 
culars giving  terms  and  conditions 
of  cabin  reservations  and  rentals 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
State  Forester,  Montgomery. 
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Sufficient  funds  to  purchase  con- 
struction materials  to  complete  de- 
velopments at  Chehaw  State  Park 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  by  Dougherty  County 
and  the  City  of  Albany,  according  to 
State  Park  News,  a  publication  of 
the  Division  of  State  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites  and  Monuments  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. These  funds,  augmented  by 
the  contribution  of  the  CCC,  will 
help  complete  a  swimming  pool, 
water  system,  power  and  light  facil- 
ities, bathhouse,  boat  dock,  con- 
cession building,  and  a  parkway. 

A  plan  to  introduce  a  scholastic 
course  in  recreation  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  system  is  also 
announced  in  State  Park  News.  The 
students  who  major  in  the  Recrea- 
tion course  will  be  permitted  to  gain 
credits,  as  well  as  experience,  by 
working  in  the  various  state  parks 
as  rangers,  and  graduates  will  be 
placed  on  the  regular  state  payroll. 

The  first  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  agencies  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  administering 
state-owned  recreation  areas  was 
called  by  the  Committee  on  State 
Park  Policy  of  the  Massachusetts 
Forest  and  Park  Association,  and 
was  held  at  Wachusett  Mountain 
State  Reservation  on  October  16.  It 
is  hoped  that  similar  meetings  can 
be  held  at  least  annually. 

The  work  of  the  various  com- 
missions was  discussed  at  some 
length  and  it  was  disclosed  that,  al- 
though each  agency  works  indepen- 
dently, a  surprising  similarity  of 
method  and  purpose  exists. 

IRMINE  B.  KENNEDY,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Tennessee  to  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  at  Norris  Park,  Tennessee, 
May  11-14,  1938.  The  program  is 
being  arranged  to  promote  discus- 
sion of  pending  problems  of  adminis- 
tration in  State  Parks.  Several 
recreational  trips  are  planned.  Now 
is  the  time  to  mark  the  date  on  the 
calendar  in  order  to  assure  atten- 
dance at  what  promises  to  be  a 
profitable  and  enjoyable  meeting. 
Full  particulars  will  be  published  in 
the  March  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT. 


Mrs.  William  F.  Lake 

On  October  5,  1937,  Mrs.  William 
F.  Lake  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
died  as  a  result  of  an  automobile 
accident  on  her  way  home  from  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
Regional  Conference  at  Petit  Jean. 
Mrs.  Lake  had  rendered  a  very  fine 
service  to  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
As  an  officer  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  and  of  the 
Arkansas  Federation,  she  had  visited 
all  sections  of  the  State,  and  had 
exercised  a  potent  influence  for  civic 
improvement.  For  a  number  of 
years,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Better  Homes  in  America 
and  won  several  demonstration  con- 
tests. Mrs.  Lake  was  an  honored 
member  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association.  She  will  be 
missed  and  will  long  be  remembered 
for  her  unselfish  service  for  the 
public  good. 
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Oklahoma  Starts  a  Chapter.  On 
October  7  a  group  of  officials  and 
citizens  interested  in  planning  and 
parks  met  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
agreed  to  form  a  state  chapter  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  to  arrange  for  a  two-day 
planning  conference  in  the  spring. 
This  has  been  set  for  March  17  and 
1 8,  following  the  second  Texas  con- 
ference. The  meeting  was  called  by 
the  regional  office  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  was  presided  over 
by  E.  A.  Pesonen.  Dr.  Leonard 
Logan  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa was  elected  temporary  chair- 
man. 

Among  those  present  at  the  organ- 
ization meeting  were  Ren  G.  Saxton 
and  R.  E.  Kirkham  of  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Stillwater;  Dr.  Logan,  David 
Fudge  and  Herbert  H.  Scott  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman ; 
E.  A.  Pesonen,  Arthur  Merkle  and 
Raymond  Carter  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  A.  R.  Reeves,  Director 
of  State  Parks;  Julian  W.  Tarrant, 
Robert  C.  Scott  and  T.  G.  Gammie 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Planning 
Board;  Donald  Gordon  of  the  City 
Parks  of  Oklahoma  City;  Earle  M. 
Simon,  Chairman,  and  R.  A.  Belisle, 
Secretary  of  the  City  Plan  Commis- 
sion of  Oklahoma  City. 

Texas  Planning  and  Civic  Confer- 
ences. A  Planning  and  Civic  Con- 
ference was  held  at  the  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston,  Texas,  December  10. 
Hugh  Potter,  Chairman  of  the 
Houston  City  Planning  Commission, 
presided.  About  200  were  present. 


Marvin  C.  Nichols,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Chairman  of  the  Texas  Chapter  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  opened  the  program  on 
behalf  of  the  Texas  Planning  and 
Civic  Conference.  Speakers  in- 
cluded: W.  M.  Massie,  Chairman 
Texas  Planning  Board,  "Zoning 
Procedure  Under  the  Texas  Laws"; 
Col.  David  M.  Duller,  Consulting 
Engineer,  Houston,  "Preparation  of 
a  Comprehensive  Zoning  Ordinance 
for  the  City  of  Houston";  E.  A. 
Wood,  Director,  Texas  Planning 
Board,  "City  and  County  Plan- 
ning"; Col.  F.  S.  Besson,  District 
Engineer,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Galveston,  "Protecting  Houston 
Against  Future  Floods";  C.  E.  Ells- 
worth, U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
"Flood  Data  and  Its  Place  in  City 
Planning." 

The  second  state-wide  Planning 
and  Civic  Conference,  which  was 
initiated  by  the  Texas  Chapter  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  working  with  the  Texas 
State  Planning  Board  and  other 
agencies,  is  scheduled  for  March  14 
and  15.  National  speakers  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  conferences,  which 
occur  in  the  same  week. 

Maine  Chapter  of  the  Association 
is  seeking  to  establish  a  record  in 
chapter  activities.  The  passage  of 
a  new  planning  law,  a  meeting  in 
July,  the  organization  of  a  district 
planning  group  for  the  Kennebec 
region  and  last  month  a  second 
meeting  of  the  Chapter,  all  have 
occurred  within  the  year.  The 
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November  meeting  was  called  parti- 
cularly to  consider  what  a  planning 
ordinance  under  the  new  law  should 
contain  and  how  the  use  of  zoning 
could  be  made  more  general  in 
Maine  towns  and  cities.  Richard 
Gould  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  who  has 
been  active  in  the  drafting  of  a  zon- 
ing ordinance  for  the  town,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  zoners,  and  Warren 


McDonald,  Building  Inspector  of 
Portland,  in  a  most  graphic  review 
of  recent  cases,  showed  how  the 
Board  of  Appeals  was  the  safety 
valve  of  the  zoning  law.  Dean  Cloke 
presided  at  morning,  luncheon  and 
afternoon  sessions  and  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  Portland  district 
group.  The  Chairman  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  committee  to  draft 
a  local  planning  ordinance. 


Here  and  There 


New  Hampshire  held  its  first  state 
planning  conference  on  December  i . 
It  was  sponsored  by  the  State  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Commission 
and  brought  together  the  various 
forces  at  work  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  State.  There  were 
three  sessions  on  agricultural,  recrea- 
tional and  industrial  development 
and  three  on  community,  regional 
and  state  development. 

Roadside  Betterment  is  the  aim  of 
the  Molly  Stark  Trail  Association, 
organized  for  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  the  fine  scenic  state 
highway  between  Bennington  and 
Brattleboro,  Vermont.  It  proposes 
a  concerted  campaign  for  the  adop- 
tion of  local  zoning  ordinances  in  the 
five  towns  along  the  route. 

Delaware,  by  an  act  of  the  1937 
legislature,  requires  automobile 
junkyards  to  keep  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  from  the  roadsides  or  to 
be  screened  from  the  view  of 
travelers. 

Prizes,  a  first  of  $25,  a  second  of 
$15  and  a  third  of  $10,  are  offered  by 
the  New  England  Town  Planning 
Association,  which  specializes  on 
youth  education  in  planning,  for  the 


best  plans  and  descriptions  of  any 
one  of  the  following  projects:  a  plan 
for  playground  improvement,  a  plan 
for  a  model  town  and  a  plan  for  a 
civic  center.  The  contest  closes 
December  31. 

Contagion  of  planning  and  zoning 
amounting  to  a  mild  epidemic  is 
reported  from  New  York  State: 
Zoning  revision  in  several  cities  and 
towns;  a  planning  laboratory  in 
Buffalo  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Buffalo  and  the 
Buffalo  City  Planning  Association 
and  directed  by  Doctor  Walter  C. 
Behrendt;  an  increase  in  the  annual 
appropriation  for  planning  in  the 
town  of  Brookhaven,  Long  Island 
from  $9,700  to  $10,380;  rapid  prog- 
ress on  the  master  plan  for  Mount 
Vernon;  planning  commissions  au- 
thorized and  given  important  duties 
under  the  new  charters  of  New  York 
City  and  of  Westchester  and  Nassau 
Counties;  a  state  federation  of  plan- 
ning and  zoning  boards  proposed  at 
the  planning  conference  held  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  December  14 
by  the  Division  of  State  Planning 
and  the  New  York  State  Conference 
of  Mayors. 
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Expensive  road  mileage  per  farm 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  County 
Planning  Board  of  Broome  County, 
New  York.  There  are  only  23  farms 
on  the  155  miles  of  highway  within 
the  county. 

Flood  Plains.  The  1,400  citizens 
of  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash 
Rivers,  have  decided  after  two  dis- 
asters in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
to  let  the  rivers  have  their  way. 
The  town  will  be  moved  to  higher 
ground  three  miles  distant  and 
the  old  town  site  will  become  a 
state  park. 

Spot  Zoning.  "The  action  of  the 
City  Council  in  creating  a  separate 
commercial  zone  in  an  isolated  area 
comprising  a  single  lot  was  un- 
reasonable, discriminatory  and  in 
violation  of  the  scheme  and  terms  of 
the  ordinance,"  said  the  Superior 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  of 
Huebener  vs.  Philadelphia  Savings 
Fund  Society  decided  in  May,  1937. 


Notice  of  Annual  Meeting 

American  Planning  and  Civic 

Association 

The  Annual  business  meeting  of 
members  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Willard  Hotel  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 2 1 ,  at  5  P.M.,  following  the  after- 
noon session  of  the  National  Park 
Conference.  Six  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  will  be  elected  to 
serve  four-year  terms. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Advisory  Council 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  January 
22,  1938,  at  10  A.M.  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany. 


Important  National  Park 
Conference—January  20-21,  1938 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  is  arranging  a  National 
Park  Conference,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  Willard  Hotel,  on  Janu- 
ary 20  and  21,  1938. 

During  the  21  years  in  which  the 
National  Park  Service  has  existed, 
increased  population,  increased  auto- 
mobile travel,  and  increased  interest 
and  participation  in  outdoor  recre- 
ation have  brought  new  pressures  on 
park  administrators.  Shall  there  be 
roads?  Through  highways?  Access 
highways?  How  far  shall  roads  be 
permitted  to  penetrate  the  back 
country?  What  sort  of  recreation  is 
suitable  in  National  Parks?  Shall 
there  be  wilderness  areas?  What  are 
primitive  areas  in  the  National 
Forests? 

The  problem,  2 1  years  ago,  was  to 
induce  people  to  visit  the  National 
Parks.  Today,  the  very  crowds  who 
come  in  hordes  to  some  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  create  new  problems. 
How  shall  the  National  Parks  be 
made  available  to  the  people  who 
own  them  without  involving  the 
destruction  of  the  very  qualities  for 
which  they  were  set  aside? 

Will  a  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  President, 
help  or  handicap  conservation  of 
scenery  and  wilderness? 

On  Friday,  January  21,  a  dinner 
will  be  held  at  the  Willard  Hotel, 
which  will  be  addressed  by  speakers 
of  national  importance. 

Further  information  concerning 
program  and  arrangements  may  be 
secured  at  the  headquarters  office  of 
the  Association,  901  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Progress  in  Planning.  The  recent 
Progress  Report  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  indicates  that 
planning  from  "the  ground  up,"  as 
advocated  in  President  Roosevelt's 
recent  speeches,  is  progressing  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

In  its  letter  to  President  Roose- 
velt, transmitting  the  report,  the 
National  Resources  Committee 
stressed  the  necessity  for  stimulat- 
ing national  planning,  and  said: 

Continuous  planning  is  needed  for  the 
conservation  and  wise  development  of  our 
national  resources — both  natural  and 
human.  With  new  inventions,  new  ideals, 
and  new  discoveries,  no  fixed  plan  or  policy 
will  suffice,  for  any  rigid  mold  or  blue- 
print plan,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  may 
restrict  our  freedom  rather  than  enlarge 
it.  If  we  adopt  as  our  constant  objective 
to  hand  down  to  our  children  an  unim- 
paired physical  inheritance  in  the  natural 
wealth  of  this  continent,  then  we  must 
constantly  make  new  plans  to  meet  new 
conditions. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee, 
which  supervised  preparation  of  the 
report,  is  composed  of  the  following: 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman, 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  Henry  S. 
Dennison  and  Beardsley  Ruml. 

Regional  Planning.  Under  an 
interstate  compact  which  was  re- 
cently signed,  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota  have  created  the  Tri-State 
Water  Commission  and  have  agreed 
to  carry  out  a  program  for  the  full 
use  and  control  of  water  in  the  valley 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  as 
outlined  in  the  report  "Regional 
Planning,  Part  V— Red  River  of  the 
North,"  to  the  National  Resources 
Committee. 


This  report  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  President  Roosevelt  pre- 
sents a  plan  and  a  detailed  program 
of  water  development  and  embraces 
comprehensive  water  conservation 
plans  for  an  area  lying  in  the  three 
States.  It  includes  projects  ranging 
in  size  from  small  dams  and  lake 
improvements  to  relatively  large  res- 
ervoirs and  municipal  water  supply 
works. 

Chairman  I  ekes  in  making  public 
the  report  stated,  "Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  regional  planning  ad- 
vocated by  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  recent  speech  at  Bonneville.  The 
program  for  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  shows  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  an  adjustment 
and  reconciliation  of  the  opinion  of 
individuals,  States,  and  competing 
interests  when  energies  are  directed 
to  a  common  objective.  For  the  first 
time,  we  have  some  specific  pro- 
posals for  coordinating  water  use 
over  a  whole  drainage  basin  which 
will  do  much  toward  alleviating 
drought  distress  and  bring  other 
manifest  benefits  to  a  large  area." 

It  has  been  determined  that  the 
major  water  problem  of  the  area  is 
the  conservation  of  run-off  in  lakes 
and  reservoirs  and  its  release  to 
stream  channels  at  a  rate  which  will 
provide,  at  the  principal  cities,  a 
dependable  supply  of  water  of  good 
quality;  abatement  and  prevention 
of  stream  pollution  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  plan.  The  coordinated 
water  plan  of  the  committee  was 
formulated  with  this  prime  objec- 
tive in  view. 

The  plan  also  takes  into  account 
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not  only  seasonal  regulation  of  the 
streams,  but  also  the  possibility  of 
a  long-time  carry-over  in  storage  to 
meet  the  needs  of  drought  years. 
Small  dams  are  proposed  on  various 
normally  dry  channels  to  impound 
water  for  stock  and  to  meet  other 
rural  needs.  Particular  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  stabilization  of 
lake  levels,  in  order  not  to  impair  the 
high  recreational  value  of  the  lakes. 
In  its  foreword  to  the  report,  the 
Water  Resources  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Tri-State 
Water  Commission  will: 

Propose  such  further  investigations  as 
may  be  desirable  for  crystallization  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  plan  and  to  arrange  for 
piosecution  of  these  investigations  in  part 
through  its  own  organization  and  in  part 
through  cooperation  with  appropriate 
state  and  Federal  agencies. 

Arrange,  through  its  own  administration 
or  through  other  governmental  agencies, 
for  the  preparation  of  detailed  designs  and 
specifications  and  the  orderly  construction 
of  the  various  projects  entering  into  the 
plan  as  a  whole,  including  necessary  agree- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  costs  and  the 
specific  arrangements  involved  in  the 
financial  program. 

Establish  a  permanent  system  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  which  will  insure, 
from  year  to  year,  the  integrated  function- 
ing of  all  parts  of  the  plan. 

Although  preparation  of  the  plan 
and  program  has  been  primarily  an 
interstate  activity  supervised  by  the 
Interstate  Committee,  the  Water 
Resources  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  and 
other  Federal  agencies  have  pro- 
vided consulting  and  technical  ser- 
vices. Many  of  the  investigation 
and  construction  projects  recom- 
mended have  been  completed  or 
initiated  since  the  study  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  report  recognizes  the  inter- 
state character  of  the  problems  of 


the  basin  and  the  necessity  for  a 
carefully  formulated  and  unified 
program  of  operation.  The  plan  in- 
cludes provision  for  an  interstate 
authority  with  power  to  control  the 
water  resources  of  the  area  and  to 
levy  limited  assessments  on  the 
beneficiaries.  The  attorney  generals 
of  the  three  States  prepared  enab- 
ling legislation  which  was  acted  upon 
during  the  1937  sessions  of  the 
legislature. 

The  Interstate  Committee  which 
prepared  the  report  is  composed  of 
the  following  members:  Richard  E. 
Scammon,  O.  B.  Jesness,  Roland  S. 
Vaile,  representing  the  Minnesota 
State  Planning  Board;  James  P. 
Cain  and  Irvin  Lavine,  representing 
the  North  Dakota  States  Planning 
Board;  W.  R.  Ronald,  R.  W.  Powell 
and  Charles  W.  Pugsley,  represent- 
ing the  South  Dakota  State  Plan- 
ning Board;  W.  W.  Horner,  Chair- 
man, Interstate  Committee,  Harlan 
H.  Barrows,  University  of  Chicago, 
representing  the  National  Resources 
Committee,  and  Dean  Holm,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Interstate  Com- 
mittee. 

The  National  Water  Resources 
Plan.  The  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee at  the  request  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  making  the  first  annual 
revision  of  the  report  "Drainage 
Basin  Problems  and  Programs" 
which  appeared  a  year  ago.  Special 
committees  have  been  organized, 
one  for  each  of  the  major  drainage 
basin  areas  in  the  country. 

These  committees,  composed  of 
representatives  of  Federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies,  have  been  hold- 
ing meetings  for  the  past  two  months 
in  their  respective  areas  throughout 
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the  country.  These  meetings  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
and  revising  the  drainage  basin 
programs  as  they  were  originally 
planned  in  1936,  adding  new  proj- 
ects, rearranging  priorities  and  not- 
ing new  problems  in  the  light  of 
changing  conditions. 


The  work  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  Water  Resources 
Committee  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  through  the  re- 
gional planning  field  organization  of 
the  latter,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  publication  of  the  revised  report 
will  occur  early  in  1938. 


Three  Outstanding  Reports 


"A  Comprehensive  City  Plan  Jor 
Peoria,  Illinois,"  published  by  the 
Greater  Peoria  Civic  Association, 
1937,  is  one  of  the  best  city  planning 
reports  that  have  been  issued  since 
the  depression  slowed  up  city  plan- 
ning activity  and  is  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  remarkable  ten-year  record  of 
the  Peoria  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  Greater  Peoria  Civic 
Association.  The  milestones  in 
the  progress  of  planning  in  Peoria 
are  worth  a  citation.  In  1927  the 
planning  commission  was  appointed; 
in  1929  the  City  Council  officially 
adopted  the  major  street  plan;  in 
March,  1931  came  the  adoption  by 
the  Council  of  the  transportation 
plan  (railroads  and  water);  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  the  zoning  plan; 
in  November  the  transit  plan  (street 
cars  and  buses);  in  December,  a 
recreation  plan  (parks  and  school 
sites).  Streets  have  been  widened, 
curbs  set  back,  several  school  sites 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  plan, 
and  many  sections  of  the  transit 
plan  have  been  carried  out.  In  the 
words  of  the  Report,  "a  city  plan  is 
never  completed — it  is  a  living 
thing,  growing  and  flexible."  The 
Commission  is  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  a  supporting  public  opinion  and 
"Planning  a  Greater  Peoria'*  has 


been  published  as  a  summary  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  popular 
consumption. 

"Preliminary  Data  Jor  City  Plan- 
ning," published  by  the  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire  City  Planning  Board,  is 
the  result  of  a  year's  study  of  climate 
and  population  in  one  of  the  coun- 
try's northern  industrial  cities.  For 
a  city  of  20,000,  Berlin  is  unusually 
fortunate  in  having  a  Board  that 
shows  such  grasp  of  the  subject.  It 
believes  that  its  business  is  "limited 
to  the  physical  development  of  the 
city,"  that  it  is  "to  search  out  the 
facts  of  the  past  and  present,  to 
draw  such  logical  conclusions  as  are 
possible  and  to  leave  it  to  the  regu- 
larly elected  city  government  to 
take  such  action  as  they  may  see 
fit." 

"Condensed  Progress  Report  of  the 
Illinois  State  Planning  Commission" 
for  the  year  1936  is  accompanied  by 
a  particularly  helpful  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Looking  Ahead  With  Illinois 
Cities  and  Villages."  Suggestions 
for  procedure  in  community  plan- 
ning, including  a  draft  of  ordinances 
for  planning  and  zoning,  are  con- 
tained in  its  eight  pages. 

FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF 
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Discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Wagner-Steagall  Housing  Act  occu- 
pied the  position  of  prominence  at 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Housing 
Officials  which  took  place  November 
1 8,  19  and  20  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nathan  Straus,  administrator  of 
the  newly  created  U.  S.  Housing 
Authority,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  main  dinner  meeting  of  the 
conference.  He  announced  that  ap- 
plications for  new  projects  to  be 
financed  under  the  terms  of  the  Act 
will  not  be  formally  considered  until 
January  i  and  said  that  he  would 
welcome  suggestions  on  the  two 
vital  points  which  are  causing  con- 
cern to  American  city  officials  desir- 
ous of  securing  low-cost  housing  and 
slum-clearance  projects  for  their 
cities:  First,  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  local  housing  authorities 
can  finance  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
capital  cost  of  a  housing  project,  as 
required  by  the  Act;  and  second,  the 
form  in  which  local  housing  authori- 
ties can  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
Act  as  to  annual  grants,  namely, 
that  they  shall  match  the  Federal 
contribution  on  a  basis  of  i  to  5.  He 
said  that  he  would  be  particularly 
interested  in  local  proposals  for 
meeting  the  annual  contribution 
either  directly  from  the  city  budget 
or  indirectly  by  tax  exemption. 

General  housing  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed at  breakfast  roundtables.  At 
the  roundtable  on  "Neighborhood 
Rehabilitation  and  Building  Re- 
pair," discussion  was  led  by  Harland 
Bartholomew  of  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  pointed  out  that  tax- 


payers in  American  cities  are  faced 
with  higher  and  higher  taxes  as  a  result 
of  the  needless  shift  of  population  to 
suburban  areas  and  the  rapid  spread 
of  blighted  districts  in  much  of  the 
urban  area.  He  said:  "Neighbor- 
hood planning  is  practically  an  un- 
touched field.  It  is  an  extension  of 
planning  for  the  whole  city  to  the 
detailed  planning  of  unit  areas.  It 
is  vital  not  alone  to  the  success  of  our 
larger  city  plans  but  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  cities."  Important 
contributions  were  made  to  the  dis- 
cussion by  Langdon  Post,  New 
York;  Judge  Fred  G.  Stickel,  Jr.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Leon  M.  Gurda, 
Milwaukee;  and  Arthur  N.  Ruther- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Topics  discussed  at  the  other 
roundtables  were:  "What  are  we 
learning  about  physical  standards?" 
"How  is  the  new  profession  coming 
along?  Housing  managers,  their 
problems,  achievements  and  future" ; 
"Housing  Associations  and  Admin- 
istrations"; "Internal  organization 
and  staffing  of  local  authorities"; 
"Any  progress  in  research  and  plan- 
ning?" ;  "Financial  problems  of  hous- 
ing authorities  and  directive  agen- 
cies"; and  "Who  will  carry  on  to- 
morrow?" 

Bleecker  Marquette,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Metro- 
politan Housing  Authority,  was 
elected  president  of  NAHO  to  suc- 
ceed George  Gove.  Mr.  Marquette, 
addressing  the  meeting,  urged  that 
low-cost  housing  projects  and  slum 
clearance  be  undertaken  only  in 
coordination  with  a  program  of  city 
planning.  "Any  community  not 
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proceeding  with  housing  on  a  well- 
considered  community  plan  is  court- 
ing trouble,"  he  said.  "If  I  were  the 
new  federal  housing  administrator, 
I  would  not  consider  any  application 
from  communities  which  did  not 
relate  their  projects  to  a  city  plan, 
nor  would  I  consider  applications 
from  cities  which  did  not  have  laws 
in  reasonable  enforcement  to  protect 
against  future  slums." 

Ladislas  Segoe,  of  Cincinnati, 
emphasized  the  same  note  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  conference.  Mr.  Segoe 
warned:  "If  we  neglect  to  recognize 
that  a  low-rent  housing  project  or  a 
slum  reclamation  scheme  is  a  major 
step  in  the  building  or  rebuilding  of 


the  city  ...  it  will  be  found  that 
we  have  failed  to  graft  the  new 
development  into  the  live  body  of 
the  community.  ...  It  may  be 
discovered,  all  too  late,  that  by  the 
disregard  or  inadequate  considera- 
tion of  these  fundamental  rela- 
tionships between  housing,  slum 
eradication  and  city  planning,  we 
have  built  into  the  housing  or 
slum  eradication  scheme  the  very 
germs  that  will  cause  their  de- 
terioration." 

The  delegates  were  taken  on  a 
tour  of  Cleveland's  three  public 
housing  groups,  Cedar-Central 
Apartments,  Outhwaite  Homes  and 
Lakeview  Terrace. — D.  P. 


A  Significant  Zoning  Conference 


The  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee called  together  in  Chicago  on 
December  13  and  14  urban  and  rural 
leaders  in  a  nation-wide  conference 
to  discuss  the  present  status  and 
future  of  zoning.  The  meetings  were 
divided  into  four  sessions  and  a 
summary  session  to  cover  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  "The  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Zoning,"  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
presiding;  "The  Broadening  Scope 
of  Zoning";  "Urban  Zoning";  "The 
Place  of  Zoning  in  a  Comprehensive 
Rural  Land  Use  Program,"  M.  L. 
Wilson,  presiding;  "A  Positive  Pro- 
gram for  Zoning,"  Charles  E.  Mer- 
riam,  presiding.  Among  those  who 
led  the  discussions  were  Harland 
Bartholomew,  Edward  M.  Bassett, 
Alfred  Bettman,  Harold  S.  Butten- 
heim,  Jacob  L.  Crane,  Jr.,  E.  A. 
Foster,  Gerald  Gimre,  Charles  E. 
Hatch,  Philip  M.  Click,  W.  A.  Row- 
lands, Hugh  Pomeroy,  Flavel  Shurt- 


leff,  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  George  S. 
Wehrwein,  Robert  B.  Mitchell. 

It  was  apparent  that  public  sup- 
port for  urban  planning  and  zoning 
agencies  has  become  somewhat  apa- 
thetic and  that  a  new  public  opinion 
was  needed  to  make  urban  zoning 
more  complete  in  plan  and  more 
drastically  applied  in  practice. 

Real  progress  has  been  made  in 
setting  a  pattern  to  start  county  and 
rural  zoning,  but  the  movement  is 
only  in  its  beginning  stages.  With 
an  informed  and  purposeful  public 
opinion  among  suburban  and  rural 
dwellers,  the  new  technique  could 
transform  the  countryside. 

A  new  principle  is  proposed  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  State  might  set 
up  a  state-wide  zoning  control  of  the 
areas  abutting  on  state  highways. 
The  state  highway  agencies,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  state  plan- 
ning boards  and  acting  on  the  advice 
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of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
could  in  a  few  years  rid  the  country 
of  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up 
under  the  laissez  faire  policies  of  the 
past. 

It  appeared,  too,  that  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  play  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  rural  dwellers  to  the  advan- 
tages of  rural  zoning.  It  was  thought 
that  the  land  grant  colleges  and  state 


universities  could  also  perform  a 
very  valuable  service. 

In  the  cities  where  existing  plan- 
ning boards  are  inactive  or  poorly 
supported,  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion is  needed  to  effect  improvements. 
Frequently  the  administrative  set- 
up needs  revising. 

The  conference  sent  home  those 
who  attended  it  with  a  new  resolve 
to  bring  their  communities  into  line 
with  the  best  modern  zoning  practice. 


Protecting  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 


One  of  the  most  stirring  examples 
of  citizen  action  in  defense  of  threat- 
ened natural  beauty  is  that  of  the 
Hudson  River  Conservation  Society 
which  has  just  issued  its  first  report 
giving  an  account  of  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  Hudson  River  region  from 
commercial  exploitation.  Friends  of 
this  historic  river,  stirred  by  quarry- 
ing operations  which  were  destroy- 
ing some  of  the  most  beautiful  sec- 
tions of  the  East  bank,  determined 
in  1936  to  unite  and  prevent  further 
desecration. 

Unfortunately  the  East  bank  has 
not  received  the  same  protection  as 
the  West  shore  where  the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  extends  from  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  to  the 
north  side  of  Storm  King  Mountain. 

The  inroads  made  by  the  quarry- 
ing company  on  Mt.  Taurus,  the 
famous  "Bull  Hill"  of  Revolutionary 
days,  aroused  great  concern  among 
the  residents  of  the  Highlands  as  the 
quarrying  operations  were  rapidly 
defacing  the  beauty  of  this  moun- 
tain and  little  Stony  Point.  A  reso- 


lution was  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  which  prompted 
the  Government  to  suggest  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  entire  valley. 

The  Society  reports  a  mem- 
bership of  about  1,130  and  has  es- 
tablished headquarters  at  542  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Its  chief 
activity  is  now  directed  towards  buy- 
ing the  quarry  on  Mt.  Taurus  and 
acquiring  options  to  purchase  lands 
at  the  principal  remaining  danger 
spots  in  the  area  at  Break  Neck 
Mountain  and  Anthony's  Nose,  a 
mountain  some  miles  south,  con- 
stituting the  eastern  approach  to 
Bear  Mountain  Bridge.  Quarrying 
may  begin  at  these  points  at  any 
time  and  the  purchase  of  lands 
through  private  subscription  is  being 
undertaken.  All  lands  purchased  by 
the  Society  will  be  given  to  the  State 
for  park  purposes. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  success  will 
attend  the  efforts  of  this  organization 
— surely  its  achievements  in  a  short 
period  are  unprecedented. 
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Just  what  qualities  must  an  Area 
have  to  make  it  appealing  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  groups  of  individuals  and 
hence  have  value  for  recreational 
purposes?  We  may  analyze  six 
forms  of  appeal,  any  one  or  all  of 
which  possessed  by  a  given  area 
will  make  it  worthy  of  being  set 
aside  as  a  State  Park.  They  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Esthetic    appeal    to    the 
several  senses  of  sight,  sound,  touch 
and   smell.    Our   mountains,   with 
their  intervening  valleys  and  gorges, 
are  appealing  to  us  for  beauty  of 
form  and  topography,  for  the  texture 
and  color  of  their  great  slopes.  We 
find  the  same  beauty  in  views  ob- 
tained from  a  mountain  top.     In 
forests,  we  seek  the  beauty  of  texture 
and  foliage  canopy,  tree  forms,  light 
and  shade. 

2.  The  Curious  and  Unusual  ap- 
peal is  that  quality  of  a  natural  fea- 
ture which  invites  further  explora- 
tion and  understanding.   We  find  it 
in  caves,  natural  bridges,  balanced 
rocks  or  other  unusual  rock  forma- 
tions, freak  plants,  hot  or  mineral 
springs,  and  various  features  of  the 
desert  and  wasteland. 

3.  The  Scientific  appeal  is  great 
for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  out- 
doors as  a  laboratory  for  a  hobby  of 
natural  science.  Mountains,  gorges, 
exposed  rocks  and  caves  are  evidence 
of  great  geologic  forces.     Forests, 
stream  sides,  ravines  or  mountain 
slopes    illustrate    interesting    eco- 
logical studies.  Various  natural  fea- 
tures are  the  homes  of  many  animals 


and  are  the  logical  place  for  study 
of  them  and  their  habits. 

4.  The   Primitive  appeal   is   not 
only  a  major  consideration  in  recrea- 
tion, but  is,  for  many,  a  vital  part  of 
their  very  existence.    Inherent  in  it 
is  the  desire  to  be  away  from  other 
people  and  from  signs  of  civilization. 
Nature  must  be  unspoiled,  and  there 
must  be  a  feeling  of  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  one's  own  resources. 
The  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
paramount.  The  mountains,  forests, 
beaches,    and    dunes,    desert    and 
wasteland  are  the  best  remaining 
examples    of    this    great    natural 
resource. 

5.  The  Historic  appeal  is  illus- 
trated by  our  battlefield  parks,  some 
of  our   national   monuments,    and 
many  of  our  state  or  local  shrines. 
They  are  dear  to  us  because  of  some 
previous  association  with  man   or 
events  with  which  men  were  con- 
nected.    The    historic    spot    often 
serves   as   a   nucleus   about  which 
other  active  recreation  areas  may  be 
built. 

6.  Utilitarian  considerations  often 
are  the  deciding  factors  in  the  choice 
of  a  recreation  area.   These  consid- 
erations may  be  based  upon  a  happy 
combination  of  a  meadow  for  a  play- 
field,  woods  for  picnicking,  stream  or 
lake    for    swimming,    boating    and 
fishing,  all  located  near  a  large  popu- 
lation center.    None  of  these  fea- 
tures may  be  outstanding,  but  all 
may  contribute  toward  a  successful 

park.  SAM  F.  BREWSTER,  Commissioner, 

Dept.  of  Conservation, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Chicago  Completes  Another  Step 
in  Its  City  Plan 


A  new  outpost  into  Lake  Michigan 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River 
was  dedicated  in  Chicago,  October 
5th  by  President  Roosevelt.  This  is 
the  great  Outer  Drive  Improvement 
which  lies  over  1200  feet  out  in  the 
lake,  beyond  the  old  original  shore 
line  of  1830  when  Chicago  was  a 
small  village. 

The  improvement  adds  another 
step  in  the  great  development  pro- 
gram under  the  Chicago  Plan  of 
Daniel  H.  Burnham  made  public  in 
1909. 

Commenced  in  May,  193 1,  work  on 
the  Drive  was  interrupted  in  Febru- 
ary, 1932,  because  of  depression  in- 
fluences. In  1934,  when  all  Chicago 


park  districts  were  consolidated  into 
the  Chicago  Park  District,  steps 
were  taken  to  refinance  this  project, 
and  in  September,  1935,  construc- 
tion work  was  resumed. 

The  project  with  approach  drive- 
ways, viaducts  and  railroad  tracks 
was  completed  with  the  aid  of  PWA 
and  WPA.  The  total  cost,  including 
over  three  miles  of  approaches  and 
viaducts,  was  $13,000,000.  The  im- 
provement now  links  Chicago's 
North  Side  boulevards  with  the 
South  Side  chain,  providing  a  con- 
tinuous driveway  skirting  the  lake 
shore  and  a  by-pass  around  Michi- 
gan Avenue  and  other  congested 
"loop"  streets. 


St.  Paul  Publishes  a  Zoning  Survey 


Sponsored  by  the  Planning  Board 
and  supervised  by  the  Zoning  Com- 
mittee, a  zoning  re-survey  has  re- 
cently been  completed  by  the  city  of 
St.  Paul  as  a  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration project.  The  report 
based  on  the  survey  brings  to  date 
fourteen  years  of  administration  of 
the  zoning  ordinance  approved  in 
1922. 

This  report  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  studies  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
development  of  the  city  under  the 
influence  of  the  Zoning  Ordinance. 
The  work  of  the  Board  of  Zoning 
and  the  City  Council  in  making 
changes  and  amendments  to  the 
zoning  ordinance  has  been  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  The  survey  has  at- 
tempted to  determine  how  the  areas 
zoned  for  particular  purposes  are 


actually  being  used,  whether  the 
zoning  has  been  scientifically  planned 
and  areas  well  selected  for  the  vari- 
ous purposes,  and  whether  the  front 
footage  of  commercial  uses  per  hun- 
dred population  in  St.  Paul  is  com- 
parable to  such  uses  in  other  cities. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a 
complete  picture  of  all  the  uses  of 
property  in  the  entire  city. 

All  non-conforming  uses  were  in- 
vestigated and  conclusions  were 
drawn  as  to  their  extent  and  nature. 
The  survey  is  of  value  in  presenting 
objective  findings  from  which  can  be 
determined  the  extent  to  which  the 
zoning  ordinance  as  a  whole  has  been 
a  benefit  to  the  city  in  lessening  the 
natural  tendency  towards  blighted 
areas,  reduced  values  and  unfor- 
tunate social  conditions. 
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PARKWAYS  AND  LAND  VALUES.  By  John 
Nolen  and  Henry  V.  Hubbard.  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1937.  128  pp.  Illustrations.  Appendices. 

"Parkways  and  Land  Values," 
Volume  XI  of  Harvard  City  Plan- 
ning Studies,  is  a  worthy  addition  to 
this  valuable  series  and  should  be  of 
unusual  interest  to  city  and  county 
park  and  planning  commissions  and 
officials,  and  to  planners  generally. 
It  is  the  joint  work  of  the  late  John 
Nolen,  eminent  city  planner,  and 
Henry  Vincent  Hubbard,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Regional  Planning, 
Harvard  University.  Both  authors 
have  had  by  experience  a  practical 
as  well  as  a  theoretical  approach  to 
the  subject.  With  its  illustrations, 
tables  and  graphs,  the  book  should 
particularly  appeal  to  the  practical- 
minded  persons  interested  in  the 
more  tangible  results  of  parkways 
development. 

Throughout  the  entire  work  there 
is  no  direct  attempt  at  justification 
of  parkways,  but  rather  it  is  an  un- 
biased analysis  of  the  subject,  per- 
haps even  a  little  over-conservative 
in  some  statements.  As  stated  in  the 
Preface,  "We  had  no  desire  to  prove 
one  thing  rather  than  another.  We 
were  concerned  only  to  set  down 
what  the  facts  were  and  what  con- 
clusions, whether  we  liked  them  or 
not,  seemed  to  us  more  or  less  in- 
evitable." In  the  last  chapter  the 
authors  came  to  the  "firm  conviction 
that  parkways  properly  designed  in 
their  relation  to  all  the  needs  of  a 
considerable  population,  will  be 
worth  their  expense  and  that  their 
value  will  be  reflected  in  the  taxable 


values  of  property  so  that,  in  truth, 
the  community  as  a  business  will  be 
better  off  financially  on  account  of 
the  parkway  because  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  receiving  annually  in 
added  taxes  more  than  the  annual 
charge  to  the  community  for  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  parkway." 

The  examples  chosen  for  study 
were  the  parkways  of  the  Metro- 
politan Park  District  of  Boston, 
with  special  study  of  Jamaicaway 
and  parts  of  Arborway  and  River- 
way;  the  parkways  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  with  special  study  of 
Gillham  Road;  and  the  parkways  of 
Westchester  County,  New  York, 
with  special  study  of  the  Bronx 
River  Parkway. 

Boston  represents  a  metropolitan 
or  regional  system,  Kansas  City  a 
municipal  system,  and  Westchester 
County  a  county  system.  The 
Kansas  City  and  the  Boston  metro- 
politan systems  were  both  started 
about  the  same  time  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  days,  but  employed  quite 
different  methods  of  financing.  The 
Westchester  County  system  had  the 
advantage  of  starting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  motor  car,  but  had 
still  a  different  financial  background. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  these 
three  examples  seem  to  be  well 
chosen  for  comparative  study. 

An  exhaustive  discussion  is  con- 
tained in  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
complex  considerations  involved  in 
arriving  at  the  value  influence  of 
parkways  on  abutting  and  near-by 
property,  and  the  difficulties  of  seg- 
regating the  effects  of  the  parkway 
from  other  factors  influencing  values. 
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Besides  the  specific  subject  cov- 
ered in  the  title,  there  are  included 
brief  discussions  of  such  topics  as  the 
changing  function  of  the  parkway  in 
the  regional  plan,  apportionment  of 
cost,  administration,  design  of  park- 
ways, roadway  alignment  intersec- 
tions, structures,  traffic  regulations 
and  non-traffic  recreational  uses  of 
parkways. 

S.  HERBERT  HARE,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  PARKS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1935,  compiled  under 
the  direction  of  George  D.  Butler,  U.  S. 
National  Park  Service  and  National 
Recreation  Association.  Washington, 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  1937.  147  pages. 
Price  25  cents  (paper  cover). 

This  nation-wide  study  of  munici- 
pal and  county  parks  just  completed 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  National  Recreation  Association 
points  out  that  the  tendency  of  cities 
to  acquire  park  properties  outside 
the  city  limits  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  developments  in  the  muni- 
cipal-park field  in  the  past  decade. 
California,  with  21  cities  reporting 
outlying  parks,  heads  the  list  of 
States  in  which  the  growth  of  this 
type  of  area  has  been  most  rapid. 
Illinois  is  second  with  20  cities;  and 
next  in  order  are  Texas,  with  18; 
Pennsylvania,  17;  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana,  14  each;  Oklahoma,  13; 
and  Michigan,  12. 

Under  a  brisk  building  program, 
American  cities  between  1925  and 
1935  increased  more  than  four  times 
the  number  of  buildings  for  recrea- 
tion and  service  in  their  parks. 

BEAUTIFUL  SHENANDOAH,  A  HANDBOOK 
FOR  VISITORS  TO  SHENANDOAH  NA- 
TIONAL PARK.  By  Darwin  S.  Lambert. 
82  pp.  50  cts.,  paper  bound. 

Anyone  visiting  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park  will  feel  well  repaid 


for  reading  this  valuable  guide  to  the 
Park  by  the  President  of  the  Shen- 
andoah Nature  Society  of  Luray, 
Virginia.  The  booklet  contains  32 
pages  of  photographs,  50  very  at- 
tractive pen-and-ink  drawings  by 
the  author,  a  folded  road  and  trail 
map,  and  several  small  detail  maps. 
In  addition  to  road  and  trail  data 
and  popular  descriptions  of  the 
scientific  features  of  the  area,  the 
contents  include  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  rates  for  accommodations  in 
the  vicinity,  and  information  on 
forms  of  recreation  other  than  mo- 
toring and  hiking.  One  particularly 
useful  section  is  a  "Travelogue  of 
Skyline  Drive."  Copies  may  be 
ordered  from  Darwin  S.  Lambert  at 
Luray. 

THE  DENVER  PLAN,  VOLUME  4.  Prelimi- 
nary Outline  for  a  Regional  Plan. 
Second  Edition,  1936.  Published  by  the 
Denver  Planning  Commission,  April, 
1937,  Denver,  Colorado. 

This  report  is  a  revision  of  the 
fourth  official  report  of  the  Denver 
Planning  Commission,  which  has 
been  revised  to  include  new  factual 
information  as  the  result  of  addi- 
tional studies  since  1933. 

While  it  contains  much  new  ma- 
terial, it  still  merely  suggests  the 
possible  solution  of  some  of  the  com- 
mon problems  affecting  Denver  and 
her  neighboring  communities. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Act  passed  by  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly  in  1929, 
legal  power  is  granted  for  any  group 
of  towns  or  political  subdivisions  to 
establish  a  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission and  make  and  adopt  a 
master  plan  for  such  region.  The 
Denver  Planning  Commission  hopes 
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that  this  step  may  be  taken  in  the 
near  future. 

Contained  in  the  outline  is  an 
analysis  of  "Basic  Factors  of  the 
Region,"  by  Irvin  J.  McCrary. 

"Scenic  and  Recreational  Re- 
sources" have  been  reported  upon  by 
S.  R.  DeBoer.  Mr.  DeBoer  points 
out  that  the  great  economic  value  of 
Denver's  scenic  resources  makes 
their  development  an  item  of  major 
public  work. 

Other  studies  included  in  the  re- 
port are:  "Water  Supply  for  the 
Denver  Region,"  by  William  B. 
Freeman;  "Airways  and  the  Denver 
Region,"  by  A.  W.  Newberry;  and 
"Denver's  Flood  Control  Problem," 
by  R.  J.  Tipton. 

An  excellent  preliminary  report! 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  MODERN  LIFE.  By 
Baker  Brownell  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  339  pp.  15  illustrations.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  collaboration  in  which 
Professor  Brownell  contributes  chap- 
ters on  "Expression  and  the  Modern 
World,"  "Society  and  the  Future  of 
Expression,"  and  "A  Balanced  So- 
ciety"; while  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
chapters  are  devoted  to  "Some 
Aspects  of  the  Past  and  Present  of 
Architecture"  and  "Some  Aspects  of 
the  Future  of  Architecture."  The 
opening  chapter,  "Architecture  and 
Social  Life,"  is  the  joint  work  of  the 
two  authors,  and  the  final  chapter  on 
"Broadacre  City"  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  them. 

Photographs  and  plans  are  in  the 
typical  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  style. 


Recent  Publications 

Compiled  by  Katherine  McNamara,  Librarian  of  the  Departments  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Planning,  Harvard  University 


ADAMS,  THOMAS.  Playparks;  with  sugges- 
tions for  their  design,  equipment  and 
planting.  London,  Coronation  Planting 
Committee,  [1937].  55  pages.  IIIus., 
plans.  Price  is. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  Recreation  Planning  Com- 
mittee. What  next  for  public  recreation 
in  Boston?  Summary  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  a  study  of  public 
recreation  in  Boston  by  the  Recreation 
Planning  Committee,  assisted  by  the 
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